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PREFACE. 



In the little work here presented to the public, 
the faults of the people are more insisted upon than 
those of the rulers, because it is written for the 
former, not for the latter ; and because, if the latter 
have a lesson to learn from history, the former have 
a still greater one, and one that, if well learned by 
them, will suffice for both. Despotism and tyranny 
are almost impossible evils in our day, but the love 
of liberty is so great, that the important task now 
is to enlighten and to regulate that love, so that, in 
their headlong career for the attainment of a good, 
the people place not themselves in the way of the 
very evils they seek to avoid. They have to learn, 
that for nations as for individuals, happiness de- 
pends upon virtue and wisdom, and that therefore 
liberty, which is happiness, does not mean merely 
freedom from restraint, and cannot be attained 
through crimes. 

There is not perhaps in history a more striking 
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example of how incompatible liberty is with cor- 
ruption, than that period of the French Revolution, 
the Reign of Terror, when every citizen* in the 
state, without exception, had the right of voting, 
and was thus considered represented, and when the 
representatives of the people presented the most 
hideous assembly of vicious tyrants and despots 
which the world has ever witnessed. 



* This word is here nsed in its usual acceptation, though 
nothing can be farther from the proper idea of the duties of 
eitizenship, than the notions and practice of the French of 
that day. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Introductory Sketch of the early Hutory of naoee— Lonii XIV. 

Every one who has taken a view of the French Re- 
volution of 1789, must have felt that deeds such as those 
it gave rise to, and national phrensy such as it gave evi- 
dence of, could only be the consequences of centuries of 
corruption ; and every writer on these events has, there- 
fore, sought in history to trace the causes that could 
produce such lamentable results. 

Strange that though aU have gone back to search for 
the origin of evil, none (or at least very few) have done 
so to search for that good, the departure from which 
must be the origin of evil, and the remnants of which 
must have been the principle of vitality, which prevented 
entire destruction. When societies are first formed by 
a number of individuals, renouncing some of their nat- 
ural and individual rights in order the more securely to 
enjoy the rest, all men are in the same condition, and 
the regulations they enter into are consequently such as 
shall ensure the same benefits to all.* But the very 
means for doing this, become the means for the few to 
benefit themselves at the expense of the many, and the 

* I do BOt mean to my that thie if done deliberately and with ftall oon- 
•cioaMieei, but it ii the reeult of eiirtinc circumstances, and probably ako 
of those instincts of order and justice, of which man received the stamp 
npMt fakaoDl, when he was made in the image of God. 

I 
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liberty of the people, therefore, at later periods becomes 
dependent upon the degree of the primitive feeling of 
individaal rights, harmonized with the good of all, which 
is still extant among them. The existence of this feel- 
ing must again be dependent upon the extent to which 
the institutions which were originally planned for the 
maintenance of liberty are kept up.* But in our times 
it has been forgotten that liberty can only exist where a 
tiation understands its own affairs, and that where this 
is the case, revolution is out of the question. 

Since the French Revolution spread its pernicious 
doctrines in the world, the idea of liberty has, in almost 
all minds, been connected with change, and novelty, and 
revolution has become, as it were, the necessary and 
only means for the attainment of liberty. Simplicity 
and stability have not been thought of, as having the 
least connection with liberty ; therefore has there been 
no searching for it in the ancient institutions of the na- 
tions, but in the theories and speculations of philosophers ; 
as if freedom were an abstract idea, and not a state of 
being. 

Some writers have sought for the causes of the Frenok 
Revolution in the character of the people, which, accord- 
ing to them, has, throughout its history, evinced itself in 
the same way ; that is, whenever the people of France 
has had any share of power, either legally or illegally 
obtained, the result has been anarchy and bloodshed. 
But this seems a very arbitrary and superficial way of 
deciding the matter, for though it must be admitted thaA 
races, as individuals, have inherent qualities and tenden- 



* There has never been a free nation which has not had in its natural oon- 
•litntion germs ofliberty as ancient as itself; and nations have never effic** 
eionsly attempt to develop, by their fundamental written laws, other liffbta 
thM those that existed in their nataial constitation.— Db Mautrb. 
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cies, Still these qualities and tendencies can be modified 
and even destroyed by outward circumstances, and oth- 
ers be planted in their place. When races divide into 
nations, these nations, though springing from the same 
source, then develop a different individuality, and it is 
probable that the minds of the founders and the first 
lawgivers of nations give their own individual stamp to 
the people. Certain it is, that the histories of France 
and England, two nations sprung from the same source, 
present a remarkable contrast. While in England the 
Teutonic race goes on for centuries, developing its ad- 
mirable institutions according to the exigencies of the 
times, in France these institutions are deteriorated by 
intermixture with foreign ^loy, and the spirit of the 
race changes. The struggles through which every na- 
tion has to pass in the progress of its development, in 
England, under all their various forms, have always ex- 
hibited a decided tendency towards liberty, that is, to- 
wards the establishing and guarantying of the rights 
of all classes of the community ; while in France these 
struggles have always been for power, for immunity from 
the burdens of the state, not for equal partition of them. 
First, we have the immediate descendants of Clovis 
contending for universal power ; then the mayors of the 
palace usurping the place of their masters, and aiming" 
at even more extensive power and dominion. During 
this time the history of France presents a frightful pic- 
tare of crimes, treason, invasions, and wars. But still 
a kind of superstitious reverence seemed attached to the 
person of the sovereign ; a remnant, perhaps, of the 
spirit of those simple ages when men revered in their 
gqgremors the representatives of their own unity, and 
tbe sanctity of their laws. However debased in power, 
\th» sovereign was allowed to retain his station, and 
TOL. I. 9 
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wbea Pefdn became ambitious of joiaing the dignity of 
monarch to the reality of power which he had long pes- 
4ies9ed, he was obliged to sanctify the deed by the appro* 
liation of the Pope, and the whole people. 

His son, Charlemagne, found himself master of one 
of the greatest empires of the world. This great mon- 
arch, one of those master-minds that seem to suSce for 
all things, and in whom were combined the conqueror 
and the legislator, that is, the destroyer and the builderi 
laid no sound foundation however to his edifice ; he com- 
menced that system of centralization, to which may, 
perhaps, be attributed the political incapacity of the 
people of France, who, losing by degrees even the tra- 
ditions of that self-governn^ent which they had enjoyed 
in more barbarous ages, when they attained power knew 
not how to use it for the attainment of liberty ; for 
though power in a monarch may destroy the liberty of the 
people, power (or rather, freedom from restraint) regained 
by that people, is not sufficient to re-estaUiah liberty. 

When under the feeble successors of Charlemagne 
the power of the sovereign again declined, it was not 
.the people, but the subordinate lords of the state, who 
caught it as it fell from their hands ; and while in Eng- 
land the feudal eystem introduced by the conquering 
natm, was by a powerful sovereign at onoe grafted on, 
and made to harmonise with the free institutions of his 
new sttbjeeta, in France it arose out <^ the weakness of 
the monarch, and became ae it were the eetahlishkg of 
anarchy as a permanent system. Every petty lord be* 
oame the sovereign despot in his own dominions. The 
difference between the king and hit nMsak mBs in dig- 
nity rather than in actual power. 

From this time even the form of natjonal wwemMifls, 
(which* a mmoant ci the aneient Ubeitir of im "BBntoBiD 
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med, had been kept tip until about seventy years aftet 
Cfaarlemagne) entirely disappeared, and the royal coun- 
cil then became composed only of barons, tenants iXk 
chief, prelates, and honsehold officers. The great yas- 
sals of the crown acted for themselves in their own 
dominions, assisted by similar councils, and the kings 
had not the power of enforcing laws in the domains of 
their vassals. Whenever they were desirous of making 
a general regulation they were obliged to enter into an 
agreement with their vassals for the purpose. 

Every kind of misfortune, says a French historian, 
fell at once upon France. The throne and the altar, 
laws and truth, duties and religion, were all swallowed 
up in the gulf of anarchy. Individual interests strug- 
gling violently with the general interest, produced a 
monstrous mixture of the ruins of the ancient govern- 
ment and ancient discipline. The bishops, following the 
example of the temporal lords, shook off the yoke of 
obedience, and having made themselves dukes and 
counts, were engrossed by their ambitious plans, and the 
necessity of defending themselves by arms : consider- 
ing their flocks, not as souls f»r which they were to an- 
swer before God, but as slaves upon whom they could 
tnunple as despots. 

The degenerate descendants of Pepin and Charle- 
magne were in their turn succeeded by one of their vas- 
sals, Hugh Capet ; who, by uniting to the crown domains 
sereral considerable fiefs, as well as by his personal 
qualities, again restored some of the ancient power of 
the crown : and thenceforward the sovereigns, having 
regained a position, were constant in endeavors to ex- 
tend their own power, and to curb that of their va9> 
sals. For this end they conferred privileges upon the 
towns. National assemblies, comprising the third estatis, 
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or the Commons, were again convoked, but so often i 
ed and wasted the power thus given to them, that these 
assemblies frequently ended in bloodshed and riot. 

Though these, as well as other free-sounding instita* 
tions, thenceforward appear regularly in the history of 
France, it is the power of the crown that goes on in- 
creasing, not the liberty of the people ; and whenever 
comparative order and prosperity bless the land, it seems 
rather the free gift of the sovereign than the result of 
the comprehension of the citizens of their rights, and of 
their exertions for the attainment of that which might 
ensure the enjoyment of them. 

.The earliest records we have of the parliaments of 
France do not reach beyond the twelfth century, in the 
reign of Louis VI. The parliament of Paris is gener- 
ally considered the most ancient, though it is probable 
the other principalities had institutions of a similar kind, 
at a period almost as remote. This body was originally 
ambulatory, following the king^s court wherever it went, 
until the reign of Philip le Bel, at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when it became fixed at Paris. Since 
that time it was rarely removed, and that only on sonw 
very extraordinary occasions. Thenceforward it met at 
regular periods, twice in the year, until, under the reign 
of Charles VI., at the close of the same century, it be- 
came perpetual. 

The parliament was considered chiefly as a judicial 
court, but it had other functions, which, as the royal an-, 
thority gradually encroached upon its privileges, became 
of scarcely any importance.* 

* The most inportant privilege vetted in the Parliament as a conatita- 
tional body, was the right to examine the lawi prennted to it hj the 1^. 
before regiBtering them, which was one of its functions, and to protest agaiiMt 
Hum in ease they were not in aecorthince with the fundamental statutea of 
the realm. This riKht became au empty Roond at a falter period, when tlia 
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Am ^e Judicial business increased, it was found ne- 
eessarv to admit lawyers into the parliament, who thenoe 
tyy degrees took a higher position. From the reign of 
St, Louis, in the middle of the thirteenth century, they 
began to form a powerful class in the community, being 
favored by the kings, who wished by this new-created 
noblesse de robe to counterbalance the power of the no- 
liesse de Vkf^, 

The most revolting acts of injustice under the forms 
of law, were, however, perpetrated in the reigns of the 
successors of Louis IX., (St. Louis,) and the parliament 
was powerless to remedy the frightful evils under which 
the country was suffering. 

Louis XI., with a firm hand and an indomitable will^ 
but often by base means, re-established order and power 
in the empire ; but his system was that of absolutism, 
and though the great were curbed, the people did not 
obtain more liberty. 

In the assembly of the States-General, otmvoked in 
1484, in the reign of Charles YIIL, the Commons took 
a prominent part, and some burst of popular feeling might 
then have affi>rded a hope that the people were becom- 
ing better acquainted with their rights. Philip Pot, the 
deputy from Burgundy, made a very remarkable speech, 
in which were the germs of a republican spirit very un- 
usual in those days. " In the beginning," said he, " the 
Sovereign people created kings by its suffrage. Princes 
aie appointed not in order to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the people, but, forgetting their own inter- 
ests, to enrich the state, and promote the public welfare. 
.... I include in the term people, not merely the pop- 

Itoci oforpwl the power of /wvteir the leffliterinir of thefr deereee in a b«i 
of jurtiee. Where li the homan tautitatioD which cut pieveM m eomipt 
people ftun bemg eodrnved t 

2* 
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ulace or only the sabjects of the kin^om» but meo of 
every class, even the princes."* 

These fine principles, however, were perhaps merdy 
declamatory words for him who uttered them, as well as 
for those who heard them ; the nation, accustomed to be 
governed, was incapable of governing itself, and this 
convocation of the States-General ended without bring- 
ing any accession of liberty to the people. 

During the next reign, that of Louis XII., the laws 
did not oppress, but protected the people, and the king 
sought out the ablest and best men to fill the courts, so 
that justice should be administered impartially; but 
nothing was done towards giving the nation constitu- 
tional rights. The long series of civil and religious 
wars which succeeded, and extended over the whole of 
the sixteenth century, exhausted the country and weak- 
ened the royal authority, but nothing had been gained 
for the liberty of the lower classes. When the reign oC 
Henry lY . at length restored religious peace to the coun- 
try, rigorous laws and heavy taxes still oppressed the 
people. 

Louis XIIL, or rather his minister Richelieu, who 
reigned in his name, destroyed the power and independ- 
ence of the nobility, but the state of the people continued 
to be miserable, the finances were exhausted, and indus- 
try and commerce neglected. The active spirit of the 
nation, paralyzed by suffering, seemed only to revive for 
factious struggles. 

The words of Mazarin addressed to the deputies of the 
parliament of Paris during the minority of Louis XIV., 
show what were the pretensions of the crown at that 
period. The parliament, the chambre des comptes, the 
eour des aides, and the grand conseil, had signed an 

• MaMeliib Lavall^e. 
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mnrit d*unumj which caused some anxiety to the miais- 
ter, who having ordered the deputies of the parliament 
to appear before him, declared to them that the queen 
regent could not allow such arrets. The magistrates 
answered, that there was nothing in this arret contrary 
to the service of the king. " If the king," replied Ma- 
searin, " did not choose that you should wear gold lace 
upon your collars, it would be necessary to discontinue 
wearing it, for it is not so much the thing forbidden, as 
it is the fact that it is forbidden, which constitutes the 
cnme." 

The war of the Fronde, which was the result of this 
manifestation of arbitrary power, also proves that the 
spirit of the nobility was not yet broken, though it was on 
this occasion again obliged to submit to the superior power 
of the crown. At this time (16^0) peace was established 
throughout Europe. The Stuarts were again restored 
to the throne of England, and monarchy was universally 
triumphant. It was a solemn epoch in the history of 
Europe. " Royalty, freed from its ancient shackles, be* 
came everywhere almost absolute. In France, in Spain, 
in the greater number of the States of the Germanic 
empire, it had subdued the feudal aristocracy^ and ceased 
to protect the liberty of the commons, no longer having 
occasion to oppose them to other enemies. The no- 
bility, {la haute noblesse,) as if it had lost the feeling of 
its defeat, pressed around the throne, almost proud of 
the renown of its conqueror. The middle classes, (2a 
bourgeoisie^ scattered and of a timid spirit, while en« 
joying the growing order, and a welfare until then un- 
known, labored to enrich and enlighten themselves, but 
as yet without aspiring to take part in the go/ernment 
of the state. Everywhere the pomp of the courts, the 
promptitude of the administration, proclaimed the pre- 
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ponderance of the royal power. The helief in the di* 
vine right and supremacy of kings was prevalent, and 
•Ten but feebly resisted where it was not recognised. 
In short, the progress of civilization, of letters, of the 
arts of peace and internal prosperity, embellished this 
triumph of pure monarchy, inspired princes with pre- 
Bumptnous confidence, and the people with contentment, 
mixed with admiration."* 

The moment in which Louis XIV. took the reins of 
government in his own hands, was the signal of this new 
era in the history of Europe. 

Mazarin, like Richelieu, though he achieved great 
things, left the finances in a deplorable condition. No 
sooner, however, had Louis XIV. attained his majority, 
than he applied himself with all the vigor of his noUe 
but ambitious character, to the laying the surest founda- 
tions for the glory of his name. The finances were 
improved, commerce and manufactures encouraged, and 
the country rendered strong and respected without, and 
prosperous within. But even here the germ of evil was 
laid beside the germ of good, for Colbert forgot, in his 
seal to place France on an equal footing with the first 
manufacturing countries of the world, that one class of 
a nation cannot with impunity be benefited at the ex- 
pense of another, and the restrictions placed upon the 
trade in com, as well as other protective measures, 
through which an undue interference of government was 
exercised, did not fail to produce a future harvest of 
•Til. 

Louis XrV. commenced with an ardent desire for the 
happiness of his people, and he was indefatigable in at- 
tending to the afiTairs of the nation ; but he wished to 
grasp all power, and was unwilling to delegate it to oth- 

* 6uuoT*s Hittairtdtla RiveluUon tAngUUm, voL i.. p. 3. 
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en. HiB ideas upon the rights and duties of kings were 
absolute in the extreme. 

All historians from whom we obtain records of his 
reign, agree in representing Louis in this light ; the fol- 
lowing are said to be his ideas of the kingly character. 
'* The interests of the state should be his first considera- 
tion. To command others he must raise himself aboTe 
them, and neither execute, nor order any thing which 
may be unworthy of himself, of the position which he 
fills, nor of the dignity of the state. He who works for 
the state, works for himself; the welfare of the one, con- 
stitutes the glory of the other. When the first is ele- 
vated, happy, and powerful, he who is the cause of ile 
piosperity, will be glorious."* 

" The king represents the whole nation, all power re- 
aides in his hands, and there can be no other in the king- 
dom than that which he establishes. The nation has no 
Yital power ; in Frano^it resides entirely in the person 
ofthe king."t 

" Kings are absolute lords, and have consequently the 
full and entire disposal of the property of the clergy as 
well as the laity. "{ 

^ He who has giren kings to the world has willed that 
ikey should be respected as His lieutenants, reserrii^ 
to himself the sole right of examining their conduct It 
is His wUl that whoeTor is bom a subject should obey 
Mindly."^ 

'* A king ought to decide for himself, because decision 
has need of a master spirit, and in cases where reason 



t Manuscrit (fun Cour de Droit, composed for the initruction ofthe Dak* 
te Bourgogne, quoted by Lem omtet, in his £*««' tmr la Monarekie dt 
Zmw X/r.. p. 15. 

X JUimoire de Lmdi XIF., rol iL, p. ISl. 

|Ideni,p.33tt. 
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4oe» not prompt him, he mntt yield to the instinct which 
God has put in all men, especially in kings. *^* 

Lonis XIV. did not long remain content with the glory 
Off rendering his people happy. The mania of foreign 
oonqaest seized him, aAd a succession of glorious Ticto- 
ries, f<rflowed by as great disasters, together with an in- 
ordinate lore of pomp and magnificence, to which indeed 
France is indebted for some of its finest monuments, 
soon again reduced the people to a state of suffering ; 
and though this reign is considered the most glorious 
period of French history, it was under cover of its bril- 
liancy that the first seeds of the future Revolution wei« 
•own. 

Towards the close of this reign the whole aspect of 
France was changed. The lands were lying waste, the 
proTinces depopulated ; the nation unquiet and discour* 
aged ; the government hated and despised. The finan* 
ees were in a deplorable state, and no other resource 
left to restore them but a bankruptcy. 

Further loans were out of the question. In order to 
raise eight millions (390,000/.) of ready money, the g0T*> 
emment signed bills for thirty- two millions, (1,880,000/.) 
The whole debt now amounted to two thousand three 
hundred miUions, (92,000,000/.) The expenditure of 
1715 was estimated at two hundred and five millions, 
(8,300,000/.,) while tlie revenue to meet it was only one 
hundred and seventy-five millions, (7,000,000/.) Dark 
clouds hung over ihe destinies of France, and Louis, 
alone in his gorgeous palace, with his successor a child 
of Ave years old, pursued by dark and melancholy 
thoughts, gave himself up to Madame de Maintenon, and 
buried himself in religious devotions, which took a fanatic 
character from the influence of his confessor, Father Le- 

•Mtmoini»L9nisXir„ycll 
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tollier* an aaslure and hard-hearted Jewiil, who had mo- 
eeeded the excellent Father Lachaise, and who di0hoa» 
meed the end of this reign hy coDtemptible poioecBtiona> 

Lonie XIY., like all despotic monarchs, detested ai 
prominent individoalities in the state, and the nobility^ 
whose power and inportancSs had been already so cobp 
sideraUy diminished, dwindled under this reign into mere 
minions of the court, and though they continaed in th» 
enjoyment of their privileges, they no longer iformed a 
body in the state. On the other side, the middle clas&> 
es (bourgeoisie) renewed their aliiaacewith the crown; 
enriched by their industry and distinguished 1^ their io^ 
telligence, they soon took possession of all those plaoei 
which were formerly reserved for the nobility alone, and 
among them was gradually developed that new power^ 
public opinion,* which, ever varying and ever led,thougii 
ever with a false semblance of independence, became « 
mighty rival of the monarchs of Europe. 

But of all the germs of a future Revolution, none wen^ 
80 big with disastrous consequences as the dissensioai 
between the Jansenistsf and the Jesuits, which, thougib 
originally a purdy thec^ogical question, was soon e«^ 
braced by the whole public, and Jesuit and Jansenist beii 
came the noms de guerre of the two laotionsthatdividei 
tfie state. 

The cause of liie Jesuits and that of the abBolotft 

* It may be objected that public opinion mutt alwayi have ezisted, baft 
i iwB the won! delibeiatelF, aa implyiiic thoie vafoe theotatical and m*« 
ImaJthy •peculatioD*, on atateg and government, which have since thea 
gone on angmentint to mch a degree, in contradiittinction to that judf meal 
«poo aflbin, that watahfoliMM aa to the aota of governmental wbioh iwMt 
^|pairi.be uhitary. 

tThe pecuUar feature of Janieniam, and the one that has made it ho 
iMhed upoo aaiOBOfe daogenras to the Boman Calbolic Chnioh than anr^ 
HljUKhiaoDUitic chuiehea, ia, that though difiering from the Church in cen- 
Hon doctrines, and though condemned and even anathematiaed br tha 
Chuieh iK.lUa diibsenoo, they nevertbelesa penisted inforeipg thtmffllM 
fVM the Chuich, ind eouideniig themsdvea aa insepanUe from it 
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power of the king, seemed in all minds to be intimately; 
connected ; whoever therefore hated the government ha- 
ted the Jesuits, and took part with the Jansenists, who 
were thus made to represent the party of the opposition. 
It was not, howeyer, that all those who embraced Mo- 
linism, or Jansenism, were A all anxious about grace or 
ftee will, (the points in dispute between the two reli- 
gious parties,) but during those times when society was 
still earnestly religious, struggles for political interests 
wore the guise of theological discussions ; and Louis 
XIV., who was ppfoundly ignorant in these matters, 
neyertheless detested, with royal instinct, all that be- 
longed to the Jansenists, because he found ranged under 
their banner all he had ever struggled against : the no- 
bles, the magistracy, the liberties of the provinces, the 
remnants of the Fronde, and behind all these, the re- 
formers. This party had grown with the faults and mis- 
fortunes of Louis XIV. ; it had blamed the war of suo- 
cession, it had blamed the peace of Utrecht ; it censured 
ill the acts of the government, it exaggerated the misery 
of the people ; it accused the king of inertness, of cru- 
elty, of cowardice ; it said that he had entered into the 
order of the Jesuits, and that his confessor had made 
him take the oath of obedience. 

It was a base opposition, working covertly, but it waft 
the more alarming from its vagueness and mysterious- 
ness ; its presence being felt everywhere, even among 
the ministers, the court, and the clergy, it having been 
joined by a great party of the latter, the Benedictines, 
the Oratorians, and other learned religious bodies. 
• Its fall was determined at court, but no one at that 
time suspected that the struggle thus commenced wm 
to last fifty years, and was to be one of the principal 
causes of the ruin of the monarchy and of religion. 
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The growing strength of the Jansenists may, perhaps, 
have been greatly owing to the ennui which the court 
inspired, for the tastes of the courtiers had by no means 
changed with the tastes of the king. The semblance of 
austere manners and great devotion was put on to please 
a king, who, fallen as he was in their eyes, was still the 
dispenser of favors, but the love of pleasure and frivolity 
was at the bottom of their hearts ; and court and people 
awaited with equal impatience the death of their form- 
erly idolized monarch. 

No sooner had this event taken place than the con- 
tempt in which he was held was manifested by the set- 
ting aside of his will, in which he had determined that 
during the minority of his successor, the kingdom should 
be governed by a council of regency, headed by his le- 
gitimatized son, the Duke of Maine. The Duke of Or- 
leans, supported by the parliament,* (gained over by the 
prospects of greater power held out to it by the Duke,) 
protested a^inst this arrangement, as a violation of the 
constitution of the state, which enacted that supreme 
power should be vested in one alone, and as first prince 
of the blood he was named sole regent, in spite of the 
opposition of the Duke of Maine and his party. 

* The character of the magistrates of that day ha* been eloquently de- 
maSbed by a contemporary writer, renowned for his strict impartiality: 
"What magbtrate of our day would interrupt his amusements, because. I 
will not say the peace of mind, bat because the honor, or even the life of 
an unfortunate being was at stake 1 The title of magistrate is but too 
«ftea a charter of idleness, bought on account of the honor it confers^ 
■ad the ftinctions exercised merely from buntianee. To ask a magistrat* 
for justice, when he is intent upon amunng himself, is considered an insnlt 
•od m proof of bad mannen. Their amusements are the sacred part of 
Jheir fives, which no one dares intrude upon ; and they prefer to wear ooft 
4ie patience of an unfortunate client, and risk losing a good cause, to cni- 
t a few moments from their sleep, or breaking off a game of cards or a 
■ conveiwtimi."— fUchier, Panigwrivue it St. Lom». 
TOL. I. 3 
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His rule a disastrous period for France — French Literature— Voltaire- 
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Immediately on the Duke of Orleans being named 
regent, a violent reaction took place. The parliament 
having been called in to pronounce upon the last will of ' 
the monarch who had so long held it in subjection, hoped 
to regain some power ; and the nobles hastened again to 
take the precedency of that class, which the protection 
of Louis XIV . had alone enabled to maintain its position. 
The mask of hypocrisy was thrown aside, and the cour- 
tiers vied with one another in surpassing their master 
in every species of vice. The corruption of morals 
which had hitherto been the infamous distinction of the 
court, was now spread through all classes, for the jovial 
ease and familiarity of the regent were imitated by his 
worthy disciples, and no roof was too humble, no home 
too sacred, no den of vice too low for them to make it 
the scene of their debauchery. 

The external policy of France during the regency, 
directed by the execrable Dubois, who found it more ad- 
vantageous to serve the enemies of his country than to 
attend to its interests, was of a nature still further to add 
to the national degradation, and, as if no species of de- 
moralization should be left untried during this disgrace- 
ful period of French history, the financial measures 
which were resorted to were of the most iniquitous cha- 
racter. 

The greatest difficulties which Louis XIV. had be- 
queathed to his successor resided in the state of the 
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finances. The expenditure was rated at two hundred 
and forty-three millions of francs, (9,720,000/.,) the 
revenue did not exceed a hundred and eighty-six mil- 
lions, (7,440,000/.,) two years of which had been ex- 
pended in advance, and bills amounting to seven hundred 
and forty-three millions (29,720,000/.) were due, be- 
sides eighty-six millions (3,440,000/.) of the rents de 
l'H6tel de Vijle. The poverty of the people was equal 
to the poverty of the royal treasury, and the only new 
taxes which could possibly be levied must therefore of 
necessity have been imposed upon the property of th^ 
nobles and. the clergy. But the regent dared not brave 
the resistance he was sure to meet with in this quarter, 
and several palliatives were therefore suggested. 

Instigated by his hatred of the financiers, the austere 
St. Simon proposed to convoke the States-General ajl4 
to declare a national bankruptcy, but this plan was re- 
sisted by the Duke de Noailles, and rejected by the re- 
gent from fear of the States-General, not from any feel- 
ing of honor, for he did not shrink from adopting, in the 
midst of peace, the fraudulent measures to which Louis 
XIV. had had recourse, to save France from dismem- 
berment. He suppressed a great number of ofiices which 
had been previously created, without reimbursing the 
sums for which they had been bought. He remelted and 
debased the coin of the realm, but did not gain by this op- 
eration more than seventy millions, (2,800,000/.,) because 
the re-coinage was partly performed out of the country ; 
he revised the whole of the standing debt, and reduced 
it to two hundred and fifty millions, (10,000,000/.,) which 
he liquidated by an issue of government bonds, (billets 
d'etat,) bearing interest of four per cent. ; he diminished 
the interest on a part of the rentes of the Hdtel de Ville ; 
and lastly, he created tribunals, called chambres ardentes. 
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to examine into the frauds and illicit gains of the fiurm- 
ers-general. These tribunals were surrounded by cir- 
cumstances of terror and tyranny, which contrasted 
strangely with the usual good-natured weakness of the 
regents character. The names of four hundred and 
sixty fathers of families were placed on the lists for pro- 
scription, and the most abominable means were resorted 
to in order to swell their number. Informers received 
rich rewards ; servants were encouraged to denounce 
their masters under borrowed names ; those who at- 
tempted to censure the denouncers were punished with 
death ; spies were placed upon the financiers in their 
own houses, and the inquiries instituted went as far 
back as 1688. The greatest consternation reigned 
among the financiers ; many of them committed sui- 
cide, others fled from the country ; the prisons were 
filled ; luxury began to disappear ; capital lay dormant ; 
and industry and commeree ceased. The people, who 
at first applauded the persecutions directed against those 
whom they with true instinct looked upon as enemies* 
began to murmur when several financiers were sent to 
the galleys, and one condemned to death. At length 
the persecuted in their despair had recourse to the cour- 
tiers, buying their intercession and interest in obtaining 
a diminution of the burdens laid upon them. The no- 
blessct for the sake of gain, willingly lent themselves to 
this baseness. The ladies of the court made a traffic of 
their influence. The members of the chambre ardcnte 
dishonored themselves by their venality. The public 
exulted at the ability shown by the farmers-general in 
parrying the attacks directed against them, and punished 
with songs and bon-mots the baseness and the cupidity of 
their protectors. 
Thus was the government again defrauded of treasure 
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by means of the immorality it had itself contributed to 
disseminate. Out of two hundred and twenty millions, 
(8,800,000/.,) which it was calculated would be raised 
by these arbitrary taxes, only fifteen millions (600,000/.) 
found their way into the treasury ; government bonds 
(JnUets d'etat) fell eighty per cent, in value, and the 
public credit was entirely destroyed. 

These measures were followed by that unequalled sys- 
tem of fraud, known by the name of its inventor. Law.* 

* John Law. bom about 1681, waa a native of Edinbargh ; in early lift 
he showed great talents, and was in conwquence employed to anange the 
revenue and accounts of Scotland, which occupation, no doubt, gave a bias 
to his mind in fovor of financial schemes. Through his persuasion the first 
mibfie bank of circulation in Paris was established by the regent in 1718, 
and its management was intrusted to the projector. This bank obtained the 
privilege for twenty years for issuing notes, which, however, were exchange- 
able on demand for coin of the realm. 

The public debt at this time amounted to one thousand five hundred mil- 
lions, (60.000,000/.,) and was at from sixty to seventy per cent dlscoont. 
Law's bank was formed with the view of paying oflTtfais debt, by giving the 
public creditor the option of subscribing for bank shares and paying for the 
same m the public stock at par. As an inducement fbr purchasing these- 
bank shares, the Mississippi Company was formed with a capital of one 
hundred millions (4.000.0001.) and joined to the bank. This company pur- 
chased the patent which had been granted to the Sieur Crozat in 171S. giv- 
ing poesession of the country of the Mississippi under the name of Louisi- 
ana. The sole right of trading to that quarter for twenty-five years vras 
vested in the company. Many other advantages were given to the bank and 
the company in the form of privileges and monopolies ; still it was a long 
time before all the number of shares were subscribed for. In 1719, the 
French East India Company and the Senegal Company were both ineorpo' 
rated with the Misnssippi Company, which in consequence then eqjoyed the 
monopoly of the trade of France. Such advantages soon began to operate 
upon public opinion, and crowds rushed forward to make investments in the 
stock of the company, so that in August of 1719, its price was driven up to 
five hundred per cent. In this month the general &rm of all the public 
revenues of the country was granted to the company, all of whose privileges 
were by the same arrU prolonged to the year 1770. In consideration of 
these concesrions, the company agreed to advance to the government, for 
paying oflfthe public debt, one thousand two hundred mlllioni (48,000,000/.) 
at three per cent. A further sum of fifty millions (2,000,000i;.) was paid by 
the company for the exelusive privilege of coining during nine years. In a 
ftw weeks die stock rose in price to one thousand two hundred per cent., 
when one hundred and fifty millions (6.000.000/.) Vt^ added to the capital 
by fresh subscriptions at one thousand per' cent., and this new capital 
was divided into very small shares, so that its purchase might be within 

3* 
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There are moments of madness among nations, and 
no people have experienced this oflener than the French, 
who are fickle, sanguine, and full of ardor for every thing 
new. One of these dangerous periods had now arrived. ' 
It was long since glory had been the passion of the na-* 
tion. Upon matters of religion, calmness even to indif-j 
ference prevailed. Since the time of the Fronde, none 
sighed any longer for liberty. The last traces of the 
spirit of chivalry were effaced ; nothing but pleasure 
was now desired, and the unbridled love of pleasure 
awakened cupidity. All schemes for the gratification 
of this passion, which was now become an epidemic, wero 
readily embraced ; and Law's system was well calcula- 
ted to lay hold of the imagination of those who understood 
nothing of it, but that it promised immense profits. Ig- 
norance in matters of finance was very great in France; 
all the science of the capitalists consisted in lending out 
their money at usurious interest. 

The projects of this man were dazzling and imposing 
to those who could not investigate them and discover the 
onooundness of their foundation. All rushed forward to 
reap the golden harvest. The shares in his bank, and 
other companies which he formed, rose to an enormous 
price. Those whom Law had at first allured by his 

the reach of a ■till larger claas. By this means the company was enabled 
tti ItoA to the govenment an additional aum of three hundred millions 
(10,000,00(V.) at three per cent. In the midst of all this specolation, th« 
bank bad issued notes to the amount of one thousand millions (40.000,0001. J 
and the abundance of money began to work very iiuurious effects. From 
November, 1710. to the following April, the price of Mississippi stodk 
continued to rise until it reached to two thousand and fifty per cenL 
The immense circulation of money, however, produced a reaction, the 
stock fell, and bank notes became depreciated in value. Many expe- 
dients wore practised by Law to prevent this downward movement. 
A forced and fictitious vidue was given to the paper money, and much in- 
justice and tyranny was practised. To put a stop to these evUs. the regent 
had recourse to a measure still more pernicious and iniquitous ; he issued as 
mrrtt reducing the stock and the bank notes to half of their nominal value. 
The rain of the whole was soon accomplished after this step. 
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brilliant promises, employed the activity of their mind9 
in enticing others. The story of these plausible schemes 
flew from mouth to mouth, and he who showed himself 
incredulous must have been gifted with no common 
courage. The fabrication of paper required for issue 
would have been found too slow, though the number of 
workmen and clerks engaged in preparing it, had been 
doubled and quadrupled. The inhabitants of the provin- 
ces looked with an envious eye upon the good fortune 
which seemed to smile upon the Parisians. They flocked 
to the capital ; never before was there so great a con- 
course in Paris, excitement so general, luxury so ex- 
travagant. This ferment continued to increase from 
1716 to 1720, till at length the issue of paper money, or 
bills circulated as money, became so enormous that the 
prices of all commodities rose exorbitantly, and land was 
sold at fifty years' purchase. Those capitalists who 
were large holders of notes realized their fortunes by the 
purchase of land, and thus so large a quantity of notes 
were thrown into the market that they began to fall in 
value. An arrit appeared reducing the nominal value 
of the notes to one half, but they could now no longer be 
circulated at more than a tenth of their value. Then 
another arret was sent forth revoking the first. Many 
other arbitrary edicts were issued in the course of a 
month, but confidence could not be restored, and the 
bubble burst. This great financial bouleversement aug- 
mented the distress of the treasury, and destroyed public 
credit, depraved the higher classes still more, and ex- 
cited many bad passions ; but on the other hand it gave 
an impulse to commerce, and did not, in fact, impover- 
ish France as a country. The capital remained, though 
distress was brought to individuals by change of property. 
** History," says Lemontey, " ought to signalize this epoch 
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as a most remarkable point of difference in the progress 
of the mlers and the ruled ; a point, whence the people al- 
ways advancing in intelligence and wealth, and their chiefs 
constantly retrograding with their prejudices and their 
timidity, prepared frightful couTulsions for both parties." 
As if nothing sacred should be left unprofaned during 
this reign, Dubois, the master of Philip of Orleans in all 
those infamous vices in which he proved himself so great 
a proficient, was decorated with the purple of the church. 
He was first appointed Archbishop of Cambrai, and no 
murmurs of discontent were heard, when the See which 
the reverend Fenelon had occupied was desecrated by 
this monster. No means were then spared to obtain for 
him the cardinaPs hat. The two rivals, George I. and 
James Stuart, were interested in his favor, and we need 
not add that this could not have been by fair means. The 
consent of the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Spain was gained, eight millions of francs were expended 
at Rome, and Dubois at length gave himself up entirely 
to the Jesuits. The dissensions about the bull Unigeni- 
tus* continued. Several bishops, as well as the uni- 

* So called from its openanc words, ** Unitenitua Dei FUhu." It was 
iniied by Clement XL in 1713, condemning a hundred and one propositions 
in a devotional work, written by Pere Quesnel. This book bad been vaur- 
▼ersally read during a period of forty years, and great astonishment was ex- 
cited in the Christian world by this bull of condemnation, since the greater 
part of the propositions which were thus condemned seemed to be orthodox. 
But Quesnel was a Jansenist, and the previous note upon this sect will 
throw some light upon the matter. A great clamor was raised against the 
bull in France ; the parliament would for a length of time not enregister it 
except with modifications. Louis XIV., under the influence.of the Jesuits, 
considered this opposition as a revolt, and it is aaseited that no less than 
90,000 lettrei de eaeket were issued in consequence of it. But the persecu- 
ted Janseoists on their side did not spare their enemies, and among <^er 
weapons used ridicule ; as a proof of Louis XIV.'s hatred of Jansenism, it 
vras said that a courtier having asked a &vor for his brother, the king re- 
plied that that brother was suspected of being a Jansenist, to which the 
courtier gave in answer, " Sire, what calumny ! I can assure your Majesty 
that my brother b an atheist.** The king replied in a reassured tone, ** Ah. 
that is a different thing !*' 
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Varsity, had appealed to a fature council of the church 
against this bull, and the regent was therefore much em- 
barrassed, when Dubois, whose power over him was un- 
limited, urged him to abandon the Jansenists. By dint 
of intimidation the parliament was made to record the 
bull without any modifications, and it thus became the 
law of the state and of the church, (1720.) 

Notwithstanding, however, this great service rendered 
to the papal see, Clement XI. refused to name Dubois 
cardinal, but at his death, which ensued shortly after, the 
French Action in the conclave promised its support to 
Cardinal Conti, upon condition of his fulfilling the wishes 
of the ambitious upstart. Conti was weak enough to 
yield, but very soon after died, it is said, in consequence 
of the remorse he felt at having profaned the sanctity of 
religion, by thus throwing its mantle over every thing 
that was hideous in vice. 

Soon after the king's attaining his majority, the Duke 
of Orleans, who dared not immediately exchange his ti- 
tle of regent for that of minister, had his favorite nomi- 
nated to this post, but death soon put a stop to his ad- 
ministration, which was not wanting in vigor and activ- 
ity. He was succeeded as minister by the Duke of Or- 
leans, who, however, survived him only a few months. 
The lampoon placed on the tomb of the indolent mother 
of this prince, is one among the many instances of tho 
contempt in which his memory was held. *' Here lies 
Idleness — the mother of all the vices." 

The eight years of the government of the regent had 
a fatal influence on the future destinies of France. He 
corrupted the morals of the nation by his example, de* 
stroyed the finances of the state by disastrous experi- 
ments, betrayed the interests of France to England, and 
brought the church into disrepute by placing a monster 
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of vice on the steps of the altar. Only one part of his 
coDduct can be passed without censure ; he treated the 
young king with invariable tenderness and respect, and 
exerted himself to instil into his mind sound political 
views, and even instructed him himself in several branches 
of the science of government, which, from culpable neg- 
ligence, not from incapacity, he had failed to practise 
during his own regency. 

The amends he might thus have made to France for 
the disasters he had brought upon the country, were 
counteracted by the king's preceptor, ViUeroi, who was 
in the habit of taking his royal pupil to the window, and 
pointing out to him the crowd assembled below, told him 
that the thousands that he saw there were his property 
to do with as he liked ; a lesson which was better suited 
to the degenerate mind of Louis XV., who, totally in- 
different to the welfare of the millions over whom he was 
appointed to watch, spent their substance on his own vile 
pleasures, while he led the monarchy on to its ruin. 

The social state of the eighteenth century arising out 
of feudal manners, and having nothing in it which was 
feudal, except recollections, forms, and broken frag, 
ments, was a state of society the foundations of which 
existed no longer ; it was in discord with ideas, and was 
governed less by institutions than by customs. The 
death-blow having been given to the feudal system, the 
next task was to clear away the rubbish which impeded 
the march of intellect, to annihilate the world of the mid- 
dle ages, and to lay the foundations of a new world. 
Society in the middle ages being the work entirely of 
Christianity, and that having been the principal instru- 
ment which demolished the ancient world, Christianity 
was considered by the new philosophy as the symbol and 
the cause of barbarism ; as the enemy, the defeat of 
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wluch was to draw with it all remains of the feudal sys- 
tem, and begin the era of modern civilization. 

The ruin of Christianity was then the end of the phi- 
losophy of the eighteenth century ; but this work of at» 
tempted destruction presents three distinct periods : that 
of Epicurean deism, and of scientific reform, preached by 
Voltaire ; that of the atheism of Diderot, and of the po- 
litical reform of Montesquieu ; and that of the reaction 
of ideality, and of the democratic efforts of Rousseau. 

Until this epoch philosophical literature was limited 
to licentious tales, satirical verses, and declamatory 
pamphlets. The esprits forts had not put forward their 
skepticism except in Bayle's Dictionary, an immense 
a£rsenal of erudition, and of dialectics, against religion, 
the scholiasts, and the middle ages. The spirit of in- 
vestigation now became active in analyzing, experiment- 
ing on and dissolving every thing. Philosophy, licen- 
tious and correctional. Epicurean and philanthropical, 
issued for the first time from the schools, showed itself 
abroad, and pretended to regenerate mankind. The 
taste for political studies spread. Questions relative to 
the social state, to morals, to the institutions of the peo- 
ple, occupied all thinking minds. Sciences of which 
even the names did not exist before, political economy, 
and statistics, now arose. Literature, invaded by the 
exact sciences and by philosophy, became occupied 
more with ideas than with words, and desired before all, 
to instruct, reform, and put forth doctrines. France 
was a great tribune to which all Europe listened, while 
discourses were held on man, his nature, his rights, his 
interests ; and whence Voltaire, become the representa- 
tive and the great master of his age, propagated his ideas 
of destruction, v^th a satanic energy, by his sententious 
tragedies, his innumerable letters, his satirical pamph- 
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lets, and above all, by his historical works, in which his 
profound intelligence of the past is continually falsified 
by his hatred against the middle ages.* 

The Duke of Orleans was succeeded in the ministry 
by the Duke of Bourbon, a weak and profligate fool, who 
was entirely governed by hia wicked mistress, the Mar- 
quise de Prie. His administration only lasted three 
years, and was distinguished by no other event than the 
breaking off of the intended marriage between the king 
and an Infant of Spain, in consequence of an intrigue of 
Madame de Prie, in which, says Lacr6telle, '* all the 
vices conspired in favor of virtue,'^ if indeed the splendor 
of the crown of France can be considered a compensation 
for all the bitter humiliations which were the lot of the 
vjrtuous Maria Leczinski, as the wife of the vulgar de- 
bauchee with whom she shared this splendor. 

The power which the Duke of Bourbon and his mis- 
tress had hoped to ensure to themselves by placing a 
protegee of their own upon the throne, was, neverthe- 
less, soon wrested from them, in consequence of a very 
rigorous edict against the Protestants, which exaspera- 
ted the so-called philosophers of the day ; while a tax of 
one-fiftieth imposed upon all landed property of the no- 
bility and clergy, enlisted the privileged classes against 
them ; and a scarcity of food, in which it was thought 
they speculated for their own gain, made the populace 
rise, and occasioned some bloodshed. 

The king's preceptor, Fleury, though of a very ad* 
vanced age, now took the reins of government, and an 
administration of economy, industry, and probity, ensur- 
ed a calm of some duration, in which the country began 
to revive. The finances were no longer given over to 
courtiers and stock-brokers — the variations in the mone- 
"" * LavalMe. *~* 
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tary system ceased ; the tallies were diminished, and the 
tax of one-/iilieth discontinued. The general receipts 
umounted to a hundred and forty millions, (5,600,000i.,) 
which were really paid into the treasury, and the credit 
of the state was respected. In consequence of the good 
faith which the minister showed in all transactions, he 
was enabled without much difficulty to raise a loan of 
eighteen millions, (720,000/.) 

This period of calm was again disturbed by dissensions 
about the bull Unigenitus^ which though seemingly of 
little importance now, at that period contributed greatly 
to bring the government into discredit, and to prepare 
the field for incredulity. Fleury, who was an adherent 
of the Jesuits, allowed no persecutions to be directed 
against the Jansenists, several magistrates were exiled, 
a bishop was imprisoned, and several doctors excluded 
from the University of Paris. The king held a bed of 
justice,* and the bull was again enregistered without 
modifications. The parliament protested in an arrets 
which went even further than the articles of 1682. The 
arret Avas annulled, and the king forbade the parliament 
to deliberate on public matters. The magistrates pro- 
tested against this royal pr^bition by ceasing to exer- 
cise their legal functions, and to administer justice, in • 
consequence of which they were exiled but again recall- 
ed, when the^ssumed a semblance of submission, and 
the dissensions recommenced, without leading to any 

* IM de .hutiee. The king on sueh occaaiom proceeded to parliament 
with greater pomp and ceremonious state than on ordinary royal sittings. 
Under these circumstances, announcing that be was holding abed of justice 
—it was CMttidered the law that his order to register could no longer be dis- 
obeyed. No discussions were allowed, obedience only was required. The 
king had the power of banishing the whole parliament, in case of its being 
refractory, and this prerogative was frequently exercised during the last two 
centuries, the members being sent to some town fifty or sixty nules front: 
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Other result than to scandalize all mmds ; the unbelievers 
alone profited by the ridicule that fell upon both par- 
ties. 

The death of Augustus IT., king of Poland, in 1733, 
presented an excellent opportunity for France to stand 
forward in support of that country, which had already 
been marked out by its neighbors, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, for destruction. The Poles, who by their inter- 
nal factions had given rise to the culpable hopes of these 
neighbors, seeing the dangers by which they were threat- 
ened, sought to avert them by choosing for themselves 
a national king. The diet bound itself by oath never to 
select a foreign prince : all minds turned toward Stanis- 
las Leczinski, father of the Queen of France, and the 
support of that country was solicited. But Cardinal 
Fleury did not sufficiently comprehend the future to be 
aware of the opportunity which thus presented itself of 
putting a stop to the progress of Russia, and when Stan- 
islas was elected king by an immense majority, the 
means provided for him by France were *o inefficient, 
that a despicable minority, gained over by the gold of 
the enemies of 'their country, were enabled to make a 
counter election under the protection of foreign bayonets. 
Stanislas was obliged to fly from Warsaw, and the small 
French force sent to his assistance was destroyed by the 
Russians. % 

Though Fleury did not comprehend the policy marked 
out for France with regard to Russia, he did not misuo- 
•derstand the national policy with regard to Austria, and 
availed himself of the war to wrest some advantages 
^rom this ancient enemy of France. His measures 
were in this case so well taken, and the French gener- 
als carried on matters so successfully, that the epoch 
of the treaty of Vienna, (1735,) which concluded this 
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wax, is considered the only glorious moment of the reign 
of Lonis XV. 
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The war which soon after broke out between Eng- 
land and Spain, wherein France took a prominent part 
without any definite object, and carried it on at an im- 
mense expense of men and treasures, was concluded 
by the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, where Louis, though 
in a position at the moment to stipulate for some in- 
demnities for the 500,000 men that had been sacrificed, 
for the ruined navy, and for twelve hundred millions 
(48,000,000/0 added to the national debt, chose to renounce 
every advantage for France, saying that he would treat 
as a king, and not as a shopkeeper ; concealing under 
these absurd words his desire to conclude a war which 
swallowed up the sums which he would rather squander 
upon his infamous pleasures. 

This conduct was dictated to Louis by his then reign- 
ing mistress, the Marquise de Pompadour, who had suc- 
ceeded to the last of the five sisters de Nesle, who had 
each in their turn enjoyed this disgraceful distinction. 
Madame de Pompadour, a woman of low birth, but of 
gieat beauty and brilliant education, aided by some na- 
tool abilities, was not satisfied with the title of the king's 
mielress, (though such was the state of morality in the 
court of France, that this position was envied by the 
first ladies of the realm,} but she aimed at being a state 
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personage, and she did really for fifteen years enjoy all 
the power of a minister of state. The court was se- 
duced by her entertainments and her prodigality ; the 
literary men, particularly Voltaire, were gained by pen- . 
sions and by flattery ; and the public were won over by 
an affectation of benevolence, charity, and a mock air 
of philosophy and highmindedness. Louis XV. enjoyed 
the only happiness his degenerate soul was capable of 
appreciating ; he was left in peace in his private apart- 
ments, where he led a life of indolence and profligacy, 
surrounded by a few favorite courtiers, and relieved of 
the care and the pomp of royalty. Madame de Pompa- 
dour, indifferent to the affections of the king, though 
anxious to maintain a post so flattering to her ambition, 
devised means to attain her object, the infamy of which 
has happily never been equalled. She instituted the 
^arc au cerfj of infamous notoriety, where, while she 
pandered to the base appetites of the royal libertine, she 
systematically degraded and demoralized her own sex. 

A government sunk into such depths of immorality 
was but too favorable for the progress of social dissolu- 
tion, and attacks against religion began to assume a most 
alarming character. 

All minds were in a state of ferment. The different 
bodies disputed the direction of the most important af- 
fairs of state ; the contest lay principally between the par- 
liament and the clergy. All aspired to authority, while 
the monarch allowed his to decline ; all were in move- 
ment, while he remained inactive. The disputes of the 
priesthood and the magistracy became so furious that 
a civil and religious war was to be feared. Some few 
statesmen, who desired to maintain peace ; worldly peo- 
ple, who feared to be interrupted in the midst of their 
pleasures; and, lastly, the sincerely pious, who disavow- 
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ed, in the name of religion, those excesses of which they 
were made the pretext, called on the men of letters to 
calm this violent commotion. These last joined to- 
gether to Stifle, with the subject of dispute, the horrors 
of fanaticism which threatened to reappear ; but they 
worked for this end by different means. Several among 
them wished to bring about a complete indifference to 
religion ; others directed the minds of men to the ob- 
servation of nature ; while some proposed for their ex- 
amination the highest thoughts on social order. Among 
these were some of great learning and of ardent char* 
acter, endowed with that perseverance necessary for 
great undertakings, and with that ability which makes 
them successful. They loved novelty either from the 
impulse of native genius or from the desire of celebrity, 
which was their ruling passion.* Voltaire continued to 
undermine the social edifice, led on as it would seem by 
the mere love of destruction ; but though he continued 
to be the first power in the literature of that day, his 
writings, devoid of all political ideas, no longer satisfied 
the ardor of the public, not only intent upon destruction, 
but also upon reform, and three new schools were estab- 
lished in accordance with the wants and desires of the 
times. These were Montesquieu's political school,. 
QuesiAy's school of political economy, and the school 
of materialism represented by the Encydopedie, 

Montesquieu was the first of the philosophical reform- 
ers who attempted to mark out a theory of government 
in conformity with their ideas, and when his Esprit des 
Lois appeared in 1748, this first dogmatical work on in- 
stitutions was received with enthusiasm, though, com- 
pared to the irreligious boldness of other works of the 

* Locritelie. 
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day, it must have appeared very moderate. This very 
moderation, however, ensulbd its success, for it was not 
only the reformers who found in it a wide field for specu- 
lation, but all the statesmen of Europe were proud of 
proclaiming themselves his disciples. 

The economists, headed by Quesnay, directed their 
efforts for reform towards th^ science of administration, 
found in the vices of the existing system, the fountain 
from which flowed all the miseries of France, and based 
upon the ameliorations they proposed making, the bright- 
est hopes of future prosperity. Quesnay considered 
agriculture as the source of all wealth, and declaimed 
against the government which pressed upon the farmer 
and the proprietor in many different ways ; he combated 
the existing mercantile system with its protections and 
prohibitions, and claimed entire liberty of commerce, 
particularly in com ; he wished to reduce all imposts to 
one tax upon the net produce of land. Though this 
school did not enjoy as great popularity as the less prac- 
tical ones, which allowed greater scope for the imagina- 
tion, the effects of the principles it advocated were more 
immediately felt, and France was indebted to its efforts 
for the famous edict of 1754, which took off all restric- 
tions on the trade in corn. 

The Dictionnaire Encyclopidiqv£^ which is generally 
considered the great caldron wherein was concocted all 
the poisonous ingredients which, during the revolution 
of 1789, spread a moral pestilence over the world, owed 
its origin to Diderot and D^Alembert, the chiefs of the 
school of materialism, ivhich denied the existence of 
«very thing which did not come under the cognizance of 
the senses, — of every thing the existence of which can- 
not be mathematically demonstrated ; in one word, the 
•existence of the soul, and of the Deity, but nevertheless 
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maintained the perfectibility of human nature. It was 
their zeal for the propagation of this last idea which 
gave rise to the Encyclopedic, that immense repository 
of human knowledge, begun in 1751, "which was meant 
to be a vast engine of war against religion, which was 
in reality but a tower of Babel, to which all minds, even 
those of the most contradictory characters, brought their 
•tone."* 

While the work of social destruction was progressing, 
the government, though too weak to venture upon any 
open acts of despotism, permitted the most arbitrary 
systems to be carried on in every branch of administra- 
tion. The king, who maintained an external appearance 
of religious devotion in the midst of his licentious pleas- 
ures, expressed himself loudly against all innovations ; 
but though he foresaw the future catastrophe, he troubled 
himself very little about it, consoling himself with the 
words : ^^ After us the deluge,^* His mistress, his cour- 
tiers, and even his ministers, not only regarded the pro- 
gress of the philosophers as harmless, but were them- 
selves imbued with their doctrines, and the resistance 
of the government to the growth of incredulity was weak 
and undecided, while by administrative measures, it 
openly favored its progress and undermined the power 
of the church. It supported the Jesuits, yet it forbade 
the establishment of any new convents or monasteries 
without the royal consent. An edict was promulgated 
(1749) which deprived the clergy of the right of acquir- 
ing new property ; propositions were made to substitute 
a regular tax upon church property, for the usual don 
gratuit of the clergy. In a word, the government, 
though affecting to despise public opinion, was led en- 
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tirely by it, but at the same time it sought in no way to 
meet the salutary reforms that were called for. The 
imposts were augmented, the privileges of the pays des 
itats were suppressed without resistance, every abuse 
was continued, and nothing worthy of commendation was 
established. The nobility generally, particularly the 
noblesse de cour, far from considering themselves threat- 
ened by the philosophical ideas which were spreading so 
fast, on the contrary adopted these notions themselves, 
not from conviction, or with any view of carrying them 
out into practice, but from a frivolous love of novelty 
and notoriety, and particularly because the epicurean 
doctrines of Voltaire favored their licentious manners. 
Though some of the nobles showed so much alarm at 
the spreading of the new doctrine, that, according to 
Duclos, " they feared the philosophers as thieves feared 
the lamp-post,^' it was nevertheless the fashion to pat- 
ronise even the most unscrupulous among the atheists, 
and to associate with them on a footing of perfect equal- 
ity, in spite of the great distinction which was even then 
made between the nobles and the roturiers, to which class 
a great many of the literary men belonged. But the no- 
bility of that day cannot be better characterized than by 
saying that it imitated all the vices of the king.* 

The clergy, wavering between intolerance and frivolity, 
wishing to put a stop to the spreading of the opinions of 
the day, yet too frequently adopting the morals of the 
times, invoking against skepticism the despised severity 
of a corrupt power, instead of combating it with know- 
ledge and capacity — the clergy, and particularly the high 
clergy, remained weak, and were defeated oq all sides 
in the midst of the general movement. They had no 

* VUlemaiii. lAvalMe. 
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replies to give to Yoltaire^s falsehoods, sarcasms, and 
false erudition ; they scarcely ventured to emit a few 
feeble apologies, or some inefiective charges drawn up 
without skill or power. They were much more anxious 
to preserve their riches, than to proclaim their crucified 
God ; being incapable of any longer guiding the human 
mind, they began to quail before it, and trembling, called 
upon it to stop. The dogmas of evangelical morality 
were no longer heard from the pulpit, for the clergy 
sought forgiveness for their holy mission, by a display 
of worldly complacency. Faith was replaced by com- 
mon morality, charity by social justice, the laws of God 
by the rights of the people. The sanctuary was. aban- 
doned. 

After contemplating the condition of this royalty, so 
inert and degraded — of this noblesse, so vicious and tend- 
ing towards social dissolution — of this clergy, without 
virtue, without zeal, and without learning ; let us see 
what part those sections of the nation played upon whom 
all the social inequalities pressed so heavily. The lower 
classes, both in town and country, were brutal, ignorant, 
and miserable ; more miserable in some respects than 
they had been in the middle ages. Industry was shack- 
led by the corporations, the apprenticeships, the system 
of oaths ; . all this legislation of Colbert became an intol- 
erable combination of petty tyrannies. Agriculture was 
oppressed by feudal service, tithes, forced labor, right 
of chase, and a crowd of absurd privileges enjoyed by 
the nobility. The working classes had preserved their 
religious faith, because they were under the influence 
of only the poor and evangelical part of the clergy. 
They detested the great landed proprietors, (seigneurs,) 
because they found in them their immediate and constant 
tyrants ; they had not any aflfection for the government, 
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in which they saw nothing but insatiable and merciless 
tax-gatherers, a despotic police, a luxurious and corrupt 
court, and a debauched king. Philosophical ideas had 
not penetrated as far as the multitude, but they had nev- 
ertheless a sort of instinctive desire for social renovation^ 
which resolved itself, according to their view, in the 
abolition of all privileges. 

The middle classes (/a bourgeoisie) had never been so 
active, so rich, so enlightened ; it was those classes who 
formed public opinion, and who were the strength of the 
state. They equalled the noblesse in fortune and in 
style of living, and surpassed the clergy in education ; 
they possessed the social virtues in a much higher de- 
gree than these two classes, yet they were not permitted 
to attain to superior rank in the army, nor to ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities, nor to high offices in the administration : 
almost all the weight of the taxes fell upon them ; it was 
they who had the most to suffer from the tyranny of the 
ministers, from the vengeance of the courtiers, from the 
iniquity of the police. These classes were full of ardor 
in embracing the new opinions called philosophical, full 
of confidence in their own strength, and of faith in the 
future. Beholding the highest ranks of society revelling 
in the depths of sin, and parading with effrontery all their 
coarse depravity before the eyes of the public, feeling 
that those in authority did less for them in proportion as 
their strength and their desires increased ; they began 
to think that it belonged to them to take affairs into their 
own hands ; and already they meditated on the necessity 
of calling at the same time on the crown for liberty, on 
the aristocracy for equality, and on the clergy for the 
rights of the human intellect.* 

*Gxu*oL 
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Just as the antagonism against the higher classes was 
rerealing itself, and gradually gaining strength, the con- 
tests between these classes, contests which had hitherto 
formed a prominent feature in French history, had ceased 
This was the necessary consequence of their common 
decay. The aristocracy and the clergy, submissive to 
the throne, protected it by the sword and the censer, in 
return for its defence of their privileges. These three 
parties, reconciled to each other, entered into an intimate 
and mutual alliance for maintaining all existing things, 
whether just or unjust, by ^11 and any means whatever — 
an imprudent alliance, at least on the part of the clergy, 
and of the throne, whose conversion rather than whose 
ruin the people desired, and which hastened their com- 
mon destruction. 

The stafe of public feeling towards the middle of the^ 
eighteenth century seemed to threaten an approaching 
war between the people and the ruling powers. But the 
people had not yet concentrated all their strength and all 
their hatred ; the ruling powers had not yet heaped up 
the measure of their iniquities. The clergy were yet to 
complete their fall by miserable disputes, through which 
the two parties dividing society, the Jesuits and the Jan- 
senists, would be destroyed. • 

In the mean time disputes continued between the cler- 
gy and the Jansenists, whose only adherents were now 
to be found in the parliaments, and the measures which 
were taken finaUy to put them down, were unfortunately 
of a nature still farther to aggravate the evils to which 
these dissensions had given rise. 

According to orders received from the archbishop, the 
curates of Paris refused to administer the last sacrament 
to those who could not present a hiUet de confession, 
signed by a Molinist priest, (1753.) Upon learning this 
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the parliament interfered in a most intemperate manner* 
ordered a curate who had acted in conformity to the Or- 
ders of his superior to be arrested, declared that the bull 
was not an article of faith, and forbade the clergy to re- 
fuse the sacrament. The latter, however, persisted, 
and the parliament then had recourse to military foroe, 
and had the sacrament administered in the midst of their 
bayonets. It is easily conceived what must have been 
the effects of such scandalous scenes on a skeptical and 
demoralized public. A mixtum of fanaticism and im- 
piety, rage and ridicule, produced a most deplorable state 
of anarchy, which was fast dissolving the social body. 
The court wavered between the two parties ; the min- 
isters were ranged upon different sides. At last the par- 
liament seized upon the property of the Archbishop of 
^ Paris, remonstrated vigorously against the ministerial 
despotism which supported the clergy, and declared that 
it would remain siting until it had obtained justice. In 
consequence of these measures the whole parliament 
was exiled, (1753,) and a chambre provisoire was created 
to administer justice ; public opinion, however, was so 
opposed to this chamber, that the parliament was soon 
recalled, but at the same time all discussions on religious 
subjects were forbidden by order of the king, who was 
disagreeably disturbed in his pleasures by these discus- 
sions. 

The clergy, however, soon recommenced the disputes ; 
the court then declared itself in favor of the parliament, 
.and the Archbishop of Paris was in his turn exiled. But 
in the exultation of victory, the parliament forgot moder- 
ation ; it suppressed a very indulgent brief x)f Benedict 
XIV., who had endeavored to put a stop to the dissen- 
sions ; it openly attacked the bull that had been declared 
the law of the state, and insisted upon uniting itself with 
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the Other parliaments of the kingdom, which should thus 
form a kind of confederacy ; refused to enregister the 
taxes, and aimed at arrogating to itself the power of the 
States-General. 

The king, incited by the clergy, determined to put 
down the refractory magistrates in a most decided man- 
ner, and for that end held a bed of justice, wherein all 
the steps taken by the parliament were declared illegal, 
and this body was prohibited for the future from inter- 
fering in these matters. 

The chamhre des enquetes was suppressed, the organi- 
zation of the other chambers altered, and who ever dared 
to stray from the duties imposed upon them, were threat- 
ened with the royal displeasure. Upon this one hundred 
and fifty members of the parliament tendered their resig- 
nation. Paris was in a ferment, and ready to revolt at 
the slightest word from the magistrates, for though the 
parliament, as well as all the other bodies in the state, 
was thoroughly demoralized, and had swerved entirely 
from its original intention, it was identified by the peo- 
ple with the cause of resistance to the royal power, and 
therefore looked upon as one of the guardians of their 
tiberties. Its disgrace was considered a public calamity, 
and full vent was given to the feelings of disgust and 
execration with which the king was regarded. 

In the mean time war had broken out between Eng- 
land and France in North America, and was soon suc- 
ceeded by the seven years^ war, during which the king 
and the nobility of France forfeited their last claims to 
the esteem of the people, and during which the disasters 
of the army were only equalled by the miserable state 
of the finances. Madame de Pompadour, who chose the 
ministers as she did the generals, from among the class 
of abject courtiers that surrounded her, considered do- 
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cility to her demands the first quality in the conptroUer 
of the finances, and immense sums were squandered 
away for the most infamous purposes, while theministexB 
of finance were reduced to the most immoral and disas- 
trous means for fumishing the treasury. 
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Rinng importaDce of France as a Nation— llie Pbiloaophen— Blind leean- 
ty of the Goveroment— Fall of the Jesoita-^Death of the Dauphin— atate 
of the FinanceB— Marriage of Louis with Marie Antoinette — Suppression 
of the Parliaments— Misery of the People— Pa«ee de Ainitne— Death of 
Louis XV. 

While the degradation of the government continued 
to progress, France rose as a nation. The supremacy 
which it had obtained under Louis XIV., by the glory ef 
its arms and its social splendor, was inferior to that 
which it enjoyed under Louis XV., simply by the force 
of intellect. Literature stood in the place of glory, 
power, and liberty. All eyes were upon her. There 
was not a sovereign or a statesman who, either from 1^- 
pocrisy or from blindness, did not flatter political philoso- 
phy, hoping to make it an instrument either of despotism 
or of popularity. 

Theories were formed by which the happiness of the 
human race was to be ensured ; probity, honor, citizen- 
ship, the love of humanity, appeared such simple vir- 
tues, that attempts were made to reduce them to rules, 
the same as an arithmetical calculation. These noble 
sentiments were submitted to an analysis, from which it 
was said they would come out purer and more fruitful in 
good, but which had no other effect than to corrupt them. 

In this great shipwreck of all ideas, moral and reli- 
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gioas, political and social ; in this anarchy of thonght, 
which tended to pass into action; while Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists, Montesquieu and the Economists 
only destroyed, — a powerful genius arose, who pretend- 
ed to build up, to reanimate ideality, to lay a political 
foundation for a new state of society : this was J. J. 
Rousseau. The skepticism of Voltaire, the atheism of 
Diderot, the egoism of Helvetius, appeared much less 
attractive than the Socinian faith, the passionate spiritu- 
ality, and even the ideas of self-devotion and of duty, 
put forth by this unstable man of genius* Till he ap- 
peared, the philosophers had sought to convert only the 
higher classes to their doctrines ; but he addressed the 
masses. None had more boldly promoted a political re- 
volution. Yet this pretended re-constroctor destroyed 
more than all the others; he excited the sympathies more, 
and had more disciples. His school was more sincere, 
more serious, more enthusiastic, than the other schools 
of philosophy ; it had a true and generous faith in the 
future ; it saw the revolution approach with a grave and 
solemn joy. But unhappily it was wholly visionary, rev- 
elling in theories which could not be reduced to practice, 
and wanting that firm foundation of religious principle 
without which all reforms must in time prove fallacious. 

Rousseau's character and conduct as a man were des- 
picable ; showing that impulse or personal feeling, rather 
than principle, impelled him to put forth his vague and 
unsound fancies with regard to the social state ; thus he 
has left a memory more worthy of the tears than of the 
gratitude of posterity. 

What a lesson do the pernicious effects of the theories 
of these philosophers read to future ages. All foresaw* 

* Voltaire wrote exifltingly: "I have done more in my time than Luther 
and Calvin ; every thing I see gives evidence of the seeds ci a levolutkHW 
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ft revolution, all vaguely expected that some unknown 
good would arise out of the ashes of that destruction 
which they so mercilessly assisted in bringing about. 
Genius and profound thought were engaged in forming 
theories for the renovation of France ; they destroyed 
but could not build up, because they were wanting in 
the vital principle. Religion, veneration, humility, reli- 
ance on God, were forgotten in the all-absorbing sense 
of the dignity and perfectibility of our own nature. There 
was nothing divine in these speculations for the improve- 
ment of mankind, and therefore they crumbled into dust, 
involving in their • own ruin, venerable institutions, in 
which still was preserved, though amid corruption, that 
latent spark of divine good, which might have revivified 
and again given life to the whole. 

After the conclusion of the seven years' war, the 
rumbling of the volcano that was soon to burst in France 
became more and more distinct, and one stone afler an- 
other was loosened from the ancient monarchy of France, 
while the. rulers looked on in calm content, thinking that 
it ^'as their strength which was destroying what was in 
their way, not aware that the edifice was crumbling to 
pieces from internal rottenness. The Jesuits, whose 
power had, for the last century, been on the wane, and 
who had particularly sufiered in public opinion in France, 
since their dissensions with the Jansenists, at last' suc- 
cumbed under the blows which were directed against 
them from all sides, and the charch, one of the pillars of 

which will infallibly arrive, and which I shall not have the pleasure of wit- 
oesBing. The smothered flame is spreading nearer and nearer, and it will 
bunt out on the first occasion : jhen there will be a fine turmoil. The 
joung are very happy ; they will see extraordinary things,*'— X,«ttrc h M* 
ie ChautMiin, 1768. 

Rousseau wrote in 1760 : " We approach the time of crisis and the age of 
revolution. I consider it impossible that the great powers of Europe can 
last much longer.'* 
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tfie state, lost its firmest support. The court, the royal 
femily, and all ranks in the kingdom, were in so excited 
a state, that Louis XV. felt himself obliged to take meas- 
ures against the Jesuits ; but while consenting to their 
abolition, he wished it to appear that he had been forced 
into this measure, as if the greatest danger to kings was 
not in acknowledging the constraint under which they 
act. The parliament exulted, but its time was also soon 
to come. 

While the king continued his profligate course, regard- 
less of public affairs, he was overtaken by domestic ca- 
lamities. The dauphin, whose virtues formed a touching 
pontrast to the depravity of the court, diisd, (1765,) leav- 
ing three sons, all future kings of France. Louis, in the 
first access of his grief, returned to the bosom of his 
fomily, and for a while seemed to have renounced his 
vicious habits ; bi)t this was but of short duration, and 
on the death of his amiable queen in 1768, he replunged 
into all his former excesses. 

The peace had sufficed, in a certain measure, to re- 
store industry and commerce, but it could not re-estab- 
lish the finances. The seven years' war had added 
thirty-four millions of rentes to the debt. Although all 
the war taxes were continued, the expenses every year 
exceeded the receipts. The financial operations were 
carried on by anticipating and borrowing. In the col- 
lecting and distributing of the revenue, defalcations and 
robberies were committed to an extent which it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain. All the comptrollers sank under these 
difficulties ; as soon as they spoke of the reduction of 
expenses, of the equal assessment of imposts, of reforms 
in the collecting of taxes; they raised against them- 
sielves the court, the privileged, and the farmers of the 
zerenaes. Choiseul, an indifferent statesman, troubled 
* 5* 
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himself but little as to the state of the finances, which 
was undermining the foundation of the throne. He 
hoped one day to restore these by the suppression of mon- 
asteries, and a tax upon ecclesiastical property. Like al- 
most all the nobles, he stopped at the philosophy of Vol- 
taire, and his hatred against the clergy ; he despised the 
Encyclopedists, and hated Rousseau ; he wished to re- 
store the monarchy, by regenerating the noblesse, and 
by giving it the support of the parliaments. 

During this dreadful state of the finances and misery 
of the working classes, while a distressing scarcity and 
consequent riots raged in Paris, the marriage of the Duke* 
de Berri, become dauphin by the death of his father, 
took place with the Archduchess Marie Antoinette, 
daughter of Maria Theresa, empress of Austria. The 
festivals in honor of this event were celebrated with the 
most extraordinary pomp and prodigality, forming a re- 
volting contrast to the scenes through which the poorer 
classes were struggling. During a f<&te given in the 
Place Louis XV., a frightful catastrophe occurred, in 
which eleven or twelve hundred persons lost their lives : 
a fearful omen of the mistakes and misfortunes which 
were to follow, and darken the future lives of this amia- 
ble and ill-fated young couple. The parliaments, since 
their victory over the Jesuits, believed themselves the 
prop of society, and the masters of the government. 
While on one side they reacted violently against in- 
credulity, in pursuing the philosophers and their works, 
and endeavored to reanimate the fanaticism extinguished 
by the iniquitous condemnation of Galas and La Barre,* 

* Galas, a ProtAStant of Toaloaae, accused of having killed his son who 
wished to become a Catholic, was condemned to the wheel and execated. 
His innocence was afterwards ascertained, and fully established through the 
ffeneroQs and unremitting exertions of Voltaire. 

La Barre, " vehemently suspected of having broken a cro«," wm be 
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on the other hand they braved the govemors and intend- 
ants of the provinces, and were opposed to all money 
edicts. The government finding them too strong for its 
weakness, resolved upon their ruin. 

Choiseul upheld the pretensions of. the parliament, 
which continued to increase till it came to an open strug- 
gle with the throne. The king held a bed of justice, 
and annulled its arret against the Duke d'Aiguillon — 
the parliament declined to continue its judicial functions. 
The minister having excited, by his unconcealed dis- 
gust, the enmity of the new and infamous mistress of 
the king, she succeeded in obtaining his exile. This 
dismissal was considered as a public calamity, especially 
when his place was filled by D^Aiguillon. This man 
had been governor of Brittany, and had excited the 
most violent hatred by his tyranny and extortion. The 
attorney-general. La Chalotais, declared that it was the 
united wish of all Brittany to be delivered from so 
worthless a governor. La Chalotais, the friend of Choi- 
seul, and the enemy of the Jesuits, well known by his 
report against the order, had been, by the secret intrigues 
of the Jesuits, and on the information of the governor, 
arrested, accused of a conspiracy for overthrowing the 
monarchy, and threatened with sentence of death. 'The 
parliaments had made energetic remonstrances, and pub- 
lic opinion was strongly in favor of the accused. Through 
the entreaties of Choiseul, the king had stopped the 
proceedings, and sent Chalotais into exile. D^Aiguillon, 
recalled from the government of Brittany, had assisted 
in the intrigue for the downfall of the minister, and he 
and his coadjutors soon completed their work, by the 
suppression of the parliament. 

On the night of the 19th January, 1771, all the mem- 
bers of parliament were arrested in their houses, and 
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attmmoned to answer simply " Yes," or " No,'* to an op> 
der for resuming their functions. All answered '' No.' 
Then an arret of the council declared their places for- 
feited, and condemned them to exile. 

The power which the parliaments possessed, the 
place which they held in the kingdom, the. prominent 
part which they had been able so lately to play, all con- 
curred in creating a belief that a revolution must follow 
such a coup (Tetat, which even Louis XIY. would not 
have attempted. Princes and peers protested ; the cour 
des aides and the provincial parliaments were loud in 
remonstrances. and menaces. But the agitation stopped 
there. The philosophers applauded, as they had ap* 
plauded the destruction of the Jesuits. The govern- 
ment still continued to work for them. The people re- 
mained unmoved. In order to gain public opinion, it 
was decreed that justice should be exercised gratuitously, 
that magisterial places should no longer be hereditary, 
and that a new code, both civil and criminal, should be 
formed. These were reforms which the philosophers 
had many times called for. 

The king held a bed of justice, in which he formally 
„ suppressed the parliament of Paris, and the cour des 
aides ; transformed the grand conseil into a new par- 
liament, and divided its jurisdiction into six conseils su- 
perieurs. This was the work of the Chancellor Man- 
peon, who was in strict alliance with the favorite. 

All the other parliaments submitted with more or less 
opposition to the same recomposition ; and at the end 
of a year this great body of the magistracy had disap- 
peared, as if by enchantment, and without resistance. 
" Everybody was stupified by a change so easily made. 
The court was so blind as to believe that the nation 
wished fqr a despotic monarchy ; no one understood the 
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terrible lesson which it taaght. It showed that all the 
wheels of the government machinery were entirely rot* 
ton, since even the organ of resistance, touched by the 
finger of the minion of a prostitute, fell into dust. Bat 
neither Louis XY. nor Maupeou discerned any thing 
more than that the king was stronger than Louis XIY., 
— ^the chancellor greater than Richelieu. They had re- 
stored absolute monarchy, since the two parties which 
divided society — ^the Jesuits and the Jansenists — had 
disappeared. With what phrensy were all the social 
powers then struck, since they strove only to destroy 
each other ! And by what hands ! Madame de Pom- 
padour had overthrown the Jesuits, Madame Dubarry the 
Jansenists. These were the champions of the govern- 
ment of Louis XV. Blind royalty ! that applauded it- 
self for having broken the only two weapons which 
could resist innovation, and who believed itself at the 
apogee of its power, because it remained alone before 
the people !" 

The ruin of the parliaments enabled the corrupt court 
to traffic with still greater impunity in places, pensions, 
and every thingby which money could be obtained. The 
expenses of the king and his abandoned mistress were 
enormous, and the deficiency of the year (in 1770) 
amounted to seventy-four millions. A national bank- 
ruptcy ensued ; and the people were grievously oppress- 
ed by the injustice and dishonesty which were practised 
by the government to raise money. 

The middle class, with its flourishing commerqe, sup- 
ported this enormous burden ; but it was not so with the 
people, who, besides the shackles place4 upon industry, 
and the numberless charges which took from them the 
produce of their labor, had also to suffer from continual 
scarcities of food, brought on by the most infamous ma- 
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menvres. Freedom of internal commerce in grain, de- 
creed in 1754, had been revoked during the seren years* 
war; but, in 1764, the economists had caused it to be 
re-establidhed, and even had obtained liberty for exporta- 
tion. Then a secret society was formed, (in which the 
king himself held shares for ten millions of francs,) 
which bought up all the corn and exported it, thus caus- 
ing the price to rise enormously, and then reimported 
the same grain with immense profits. The public clamor 
became so great, that in 1770 the minister was obliged 
to forbid the free circulation of grain, but the pacte de 
famine was not destroyed. The buying up continued 
in the interior. The king openly jobbed in the prices 
of com, boasting to everybody of the infernal lucre 
which he made out of his suffering subjects. The so- 
ciety did not bring into the market the grain so iniqui- 
tously bought up, till the latest moment, when either the 
people must have revolted or have died of hunger. No 
one dared to expose this abominable pacte, which had 
accomplices everywhere, even in the parliaments. Wri- 
ters were forbidden, under pain of death, to speak of the 
finances, and the least complaint was stifled in the dun- 
geons of the Bastille. The people, on the other hand, 
pushed to the extremity of misery, conceived the moslT 
atrocious hatred against the government, the nobles, and 
the wealthy — ^hatred which was one day to turn into 
frightful vengeance. 

Thus the despotism and the vices of the government 
but too .well prepared the soil for the reception of the 
seed which the philosophers were busy in sowing, and 
the people of France were fast approaching that state, 
when to hold in reverence what was sanctified by the 
lapse of centuries was considered narrow-minded pre- 
judice ; when the goddess Reason ! ! became the only 
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deity before which they bent their knee ; when they en- 
tirely forgot that ** all institutions that are not based upon 
a jreligious idea can only be transient ;" when " the di- 
vine right of kings'* was scoffed at by every A>o], who 
was incapable of comprehending the deep wisdom em- 
bodied in those words ; when the laws of France — that 
which made France, France — ^were made to commit 
suicide upon themselves, by pronouncing judgment 
against the Monarch, at once the source and the basis 
of all law ;* and when even those who wished to prove 
that France must be monarchical, dared to go no higher 
for their proof than, to say that " France was geometri- 
cally monarchical.'' 

At length death (1774) released France isQmXhe des- 
picaUe king who had brought monarchy into contempt. 
" But figure his thoughts, when death is now clutching 
At his own heart-strings ; unlocked for, inexorable ! 
Yes, poor Louis ; Death has found thee. No palace 
walls or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries, or gilt buckram 
of stiffest ceremonial, could keep him out ; but he is here 
— here at thy very life-breath, and will extinguish it. 
Thou, whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera 
and scenic show, at length becomest a reality. Sumptu- 
ous Versailles bursts asunder, like a dream, into void 
immensity. Time is done, and all the scaffolding of 
Time fsills, wrecked with hideous cUogor, round thy 
soul. The paJe kingdoms yawn open : there must thoa 
enter, — naked, all unkinged, and await what is appointed 

* The ceaie of Majesty 

Dies not alone ; but, like a gulf, doth drew 
Wbat*s near it, with it : it is a maaej wheel 
Fix'd on the sommit of the highest mount. 
To those huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoin'd ; which, whenitiUla. 
Each small annexmont, petty consequence. 
Attends the boist'rous ruin.~SHAJisrfiARK. 
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thee ! Unhappy man ; there as thou turnest in dull ago- 
ny on thy bed of weariness, what a thought is thine ! 
Purgatory and hell-fire, now all too possible, in the pros- 
pect : in the retrospect, — alas ! what thing didst thou 
do, that were not better undone, — what mortal didst thou 
generously help, — ^what sorrow hadst thou mercy on 1 Do 
the 'five hundred thousand' ghosts, who sank shame- 
fully on so many battle-fields, from Rosbach to Quebec, 
that thy harlot might take revenge for an epigram, crowd 
round thee in this hour ? Thy foul harem : the curses of 
mothers, the tears and infamy of daughters ? Miserable 
man ! thou hast done evil as thou couldst. Thy whole 
existence seems one hideous abortion and mistake of na- 
ture — ^the use and meaning of thee not yet known. Wert 
thou a fabulous griffin, devouring the works of men, 
daily dragging virgins to thy cave : clad also in scales 
that no spear would pierce, — no spear but death's ! A 
griffin— not fabulous, but real ! Frightftil, Louis, seem 
these moments for thee. We will pry no further into 
the horrors of a sinner's deathbed. 

" And yet let no meanest man lay flattering unction to 
his soul. Louis was a ruler ; but art not thou also one ? 
His wide France, look at it from the fixed stars, (them- 
selves not yet infinitude,) is no wider than thy narrow 
brick-field, where thou too didst faithfully, or didst un- 
faithfully. Man, * symbol of eternity, imprisoned into 
time !' it is not thy works, which are all mortal, infinite- 
ly little, and the greatest no greater than the least, but 
only the spirit thou workest in, that can have worth or 
continuance."* 

It was the populace who had insulted the remains of 
Louis XIV. ; all classes of the nation outraged the memo- 
ry of Louis XV. But the tokens of contempt and ha- 

• Carl7le*fl Firgiuh Revolution. Vol. i.. p. S5. 
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tred were exhausted in a few days. All were happy to 
be able to forget a king, who for so long a time had beea 
considered incorably weak and wicked. 



CHAPTER V. 

Aeceamon of Louis XVI.— HU Character— Manrepas—Targot— His pro- 
jeeted RefoimB— Seimtatement of the Parliament— Targot*i Measures— 
Hw Colleafues— Marie Antoinette— Riots in Paris— Turgot's Pismiiwiil 
Joseph II. 

Louis XYI., who succeeded to the throne at the age 
of twenty, had been brought up away from the corrupt 
atmosphere of his grandfather's court ; but though he 
had, by nature and education, received every quality that 
gives grace and happiness to private life, he was unfor-* 
tunately deficient in those sterner attributes of the mind^ 
sod in that firmness and decision of character of which 
QO prince.ever stood more in need. Called to the throne 
under circumstances of most peculiar difficulty, called,, 
as it were, to stop the downward course of a mighty 
avaiani^he, he found in himself no other power than the 
pious prayers and the benevolent wishes of a pure and 
honest heart. He was habitually serious, and embar- 
rassed in manner, and wore an air of sadness, as if he 
had had some presentiment of his destiny. He dared 
not express all the benevolence which was in his heart. 
Because he was timid he was thought to be suspicious. 
Though there was nothing in him which denoted ^nc^e, 
he discovered vice in others even under an exterior of 
most bewitching elegance. The court seemed to be to 
lum a foreign soil, in which every thing perplexed him. 
He was austere and simple in appearance, indastrious in 
Ms habits, penetrated with a high sense of his duties, 

TOL. I. 6 
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and fiiU of excellent intentions ; bat he was at the same 
time timid and narrow-minded, wanting in dignity of 
manner, and, more than all, wanting in energy and per- 
severance. His mind was not powerful enough to pene- 
trate beyond the vague theories of the speculators and 
reformers of the day, and to find in the ancient constitu- 
tion of the realm the true limits to his own power, and 
the proper guarantees of the liberty of his people ; it 
therefore recoiled before the immense task which was 
before him, while his heart yearned to perform it. 

His first choice of a minister was a most unfortunate 
one, and contributed greatly to stamp the character of 
irresolution upon his reign ; for the Comte de Maurepas, 
though of advanced age, and though disgraced under 
Louis XV., for opposition to his mistress, was, neverthe- 
less, a man of a most frivol<)lis and unprincipled charac- 
ter, a courtier rather than a statesman, and therefore 
always inclined to consider his master's favor, and not 
the interests of the state. With a master such as Louis, 
the former would always have been the result of the 
latter, had the powder of his intellect equalled the purity 
of his intentions ; but, as it was, he soon became con- 
fused by the varying representations of the conflicting 
parties, and contracted the habit of using half measures, 
of continual changes of system, of inconsistent exertions 
of power, and of doing every thing by others, and nothing 
by himself. It seemed for a moment, however, as if the 
state and the king were to be saved from the dangers 
that threatened them, by a man who, to all the benevo- 
lent qualities of Louis, joined that firmness and perseve- 
rance in action, and that comprehensiveness of intellect, 
which are necessary for projecting and putting into prac- 
tice great and useful reforms. Turgot, one of the min- 
isters whom Maurepas had associated with himself, 
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together with Miromesnil, Saint-Germaia, Sartine, and 
Vergennes, was a man of profound, persevering, and 
energetic genius. He entertained the most exalted no- 
tions of the destinies of mankind, and joined to very 
extensive information and great practical knowledge of ^ 
men and affairs, a consummate acquaintance with every 
branch of administration. He had acquired a high re- 
putation by his writings, and by the wonders of adminis- 
tration which he had performed as Intendant of Limoges, 
and was considered by public opinion, when he was 
called to the department of the finances, as the only 
statesman of the day. Indeed, if there had been in the 
king sufficient energy of character to support his minis- 
ter, and in the people the traditions of true liberty, to 
meet and to second his efforts, a revolntion might have 
been effected, which, emanating from the crown, would 
have re-established its consideration, and reawakened 
in the people the sense of veneration, and of obedience 
to established ancient forms, and spared it the fearful 
career of madness and crime which ended in a despot- 
ism greater than any under which it had suffered; a 
despotism which, in spite of constitutional forms, still 
weighs upon the unconscious people of France. For, 
though Napoleon fell, his work lives, and the iron bonds 
of centralization, which he laid round France, are enter- 
ing into her soul, unknown to herself, and destroying the 
very instincts of liberty. 

The principal projects which at that time occupied the 
minds of the public were, unlimited freedom of trade, 
gradually introduced ; the suppression of many unjust 
taxes levied upon necessary articles of consumption ; 
and, above all, the abolition of the excise upon salt, (^a- 
bette,) of forced labor, (corveeSf) and of feudal services ; 
the conversion of the two-twentieths (tax on revenue) 
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and the poll-tax into a territorial impost, to which both 
elergy and nobility should be subject ; the equal partition 
of the land-tax, according to the register of lands, (ca- 
dastre;) liberty of conscience ; the recall of fugitive 
Protestants ; the suppression of monasteries, leaving the 
existing occupants the possession for life ; the redemp- 
tion of feudal duties, as far as consistent with a respect 
for property ; the abolition of torture, and a revision of 
the criminal code ; a single civil code in place of the 
prevailing mixture of common law (droit coutumier) and 
Roman law ; uniformity of weights and measures ; the 
suppression of wardenships and privileges of corpora- 
tions, and of all obstacles to the free exercise of indus- 
try ; the abolition or modification of every thing which 
produced differences of interest in the various provinces 
of the kingdom. 

Turgot undertook to satisfy these wants; and, not- 
withstanding the miserable state of the finances, his 
declaration on accepting office was, ** No bankruptcies^ 
no augmentation of imposts, no new loans." But to put 
into execution so many innovations, in opposition to so 
many private interests, a sovereign will was required, 
eapable of crushing all resistance ; and the king hesita- 
ted upon entering upon this vast career. His heart 
yearned towards the measures which were to ensure the 
happiness of his people, but his timidity recoiled before 
the difficulties which lay in the way of their execution, 
and his good nature was averse to give pain to a few, 
though for the benefit of the many. 

Maurepas, on his side, was frightened at projects 
which he did not comprehend ; and both prepared in 
advance the failure of the great* minister, by creating a 
centre of union for the interested feelings of those castes 
and individuals, who defended abuses and resisted inno- 
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rations. Looking around for means of strength, the 
latter saw, in the reinstatement of the parliaments, 
a hope of the maintenance of their privUeges ; and 
Maurepas being gained over to their plans, which. co- 
incided perfectly with his own desire of curbing the 
growing power of the minister of finance, the king was 
importuned with prayers and advice to adopt this meas- 
ure. In Tain did Turgot urge that the proposed system 
of local administration and municipal courts offered much 
greater and surer guarantees to the people against the 
despotism that they so much feared, and that the parlia- 
ment, regarding its reinstatement as a sign of its own 
strength, and not as a boon of the sovereign, would but 
be the more presumptuous and the more to be feared, 
because of its long disgrace. Maurepas, on his side, 
insisted on the necessity of this measure, to counter- 
balance the power of the clergy and of the philosophers ; 
and the king at last yielded, thinking that the re-estab- 
lishment of this ancient institution could but tend to 
strengthen the social order. But institutions lose their 
value when men lose the thoughts which have given 
rise to them, and the parliament of Paris, which had for 
years only been the mouthpiece of a faction, had not 
imbibed a new spirit during the time of its disgrace, and, 
instead of becoming the true defender of liberty, by 
promoting wholesome reforms, but at the same time 
stemming the torrent of innovations which threatened to 
become too violent, it took the character of an adversary 
of royalty and a defender of all other privileges, thus pre- 
venting reform from emanating from its proper source, 
and forcing the people to take it into their own hands. 

Turgot, on entering the ministry, found the finances 
embarrassed by a deficit of twenty-two millions of francs, 
(880,000/.,) and the revenue of the coming years an- 
6* 
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tieipated to the amount of seventy-eight millions, 
(3,130,000/.) In two years he paid off twenty-four mil- 
lions (960,000/.) of the debt in arrears, made up twenty^ 
eight millions (1,120,000/.) of the anticipated revenue, and 
reimbursed fifty millions (2,000,000/.) of /a debte consti- 
tute. He created a caisse (Cescomptes^ the origin of the 
bank of France, which was the first establishment of the 
kind attempted since the time of Law, and abolished a 
number of restrictions that weighed upon industry and 
agriculture. But with these he perhaps abolished many 
an ancient regulation, which, being in contradiction with 
surrounding circumstances, seemed worse than worth- 
less in the eyes of those who looked no deeper than the 
surface, but which were links of a chain which, though 
broken, might have been mended, and would have formed 
that bond between the past and the future which ought 
never to be dissevered. 

But Turgot, with all his virtues, was still a man of 
the eighteenth century, and with him, therefore, reform 
and innovation were synonymous. 

With regard to agriculture, Turgot agreed with Sully, 
and was wont to say, "that the husbandman and the 
shepherd were the true purveyors of the state." With 
regard to industry, his views were much more elevated 
and extended than those of Colbert, and he proclaimed 
that " the right to work is the first property which man 
possesses, and is the most sacred and the most impre- 
scriptible." In order to relieve these two great sources 
of prosperity from the obstacles that impeded their full 
development, three great innovations were requisite; 
these were, the abolition of the restrictions upon the 
corn trade, the suppression of wardenships and privi- 
leges of corporations, and the imposition of a land-tax to 
be equal for all ; upon these rocks his power was split. 
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Maurepas was jealous of the fovor with which Target 
was regarded by the king; the coort was alarmed at 
the system of economy proposed by the minister, and 
the nobility saw that the coarse f<^owed by the goyem- 
nent was most threatening to their privileges ; for the 
eolleagaes of Target had followed his example, and 
each, in his department, sought to introduce reforms 
Thus Saint Germain attacked the nobility in their mili-^ 
tary honors, and suppressed several corps of the king's 
household troops. Sartine had succeeded in suppressing 
some of the pretensions of the royal navy, most insult- 
ing to the merchantmen ; and Malesherbes, a friend <^ 
Turgot's, who had been admitted to the royal council as 
minister of the household, reformed the odious system 
of lettres de cachet,* proposed the suppression of the cen- 
sorship, and wished to re-establish the edict of Nantes. 

The orders of the state threatened by these innova- 
tions, entered into a conspiracy against Turgot, which 
was the more formidable from their having induced the 
queen to take part in it, who, though she loved her has- 



* So eciBed, because these wen folded and sealed letters, in oontradb- 
tinelioa to ** Lettien Patent," which were open. They were employed on 
various occasions, on which the kiag*s personal and royal authority was 
to be exercised. Sometimes on most unimportant matters ; but the use of 
^m which is best known, wu to order the bamehment or impriMNuaent 
of any person who had not been proceeded against in any course of law. 
This unlimited power of imprisonment was a most fearful engine of despot- 
ism. It is supposed to have been coeval mth the earliest ages of the 
monarchy. The first instance on record is said to be that of Queen Brune- 
hault, who in this manner banished St. Columban. at the beginning of the 
eeventh centory. Th« aibitnry power thus vested in monarchy was sub- 
ject to no control whatever, and exercised without any responsibility, 
fimited only by the caprice, or the fears, or the virtue, of the reigning king. 
The fottowing is the form of a Mtre de coeAeC : 

** M. , I write yon this letter to acquaint you that it is my pleasure 

that you convoy the body of to the prison of within — • 

boiiM. Herein fail not. Whereupon I pray God to have you in his holy 
and worthy keeping.'* 

TiuB WM sunied hj the king« and coontaEsigDed by a men^uf ofaMto. 
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band for his virtues, could not help seeing that his wa« 
a character more likely to be led than to give support, 
and she was not averse to exercising that ascendency 
over him which he was so willing to allow her. Marie 
Antoinette was of a lively and amiable disposition, but, 
though the ambition of holding, or at least of having the 
appearance of holding the reins of state, had been sug- 
gested to her by the courtiers, who hoped to benefit 
themselves by it, she was nowise, either by edueation 
or natural capacities, suited for this task. Her mind did 
not incline towards the profound and grave studies which 
are requisite for the attainment of the science of govern- 
ment, and the education she had received at her mother's 
court was not of a nature to inspire the serious tlioughts 
which her peculiar situation required. To please the 
French was her principal study — ^but to please them as a 
woman, not as a queen ; to please them in their frivolity 
as they showed themselves at her court, not to please 
them in that ^serious character which was every day 
Biore and more developing itself without the precincts 
of the court. From being amused at the intrigues going 
on around her, she soon came to the wish of conducting 
them herself; but she was too good, too credulous, and 
of too lively a temperament to excel in an art which re- 
quires profound dissimulation, great perseverance, and 
coldness of heart. 

As soon as Turgot became minister he hastened to 
re-establish the free circulation of grain between the 
different provinces ; and while he endeavored to combat 
the fears of the people with regard to freedom in the 
external trade in corn, be deferred, for the present, 
passing this latter measure. The society of the pacte 
de famine, against whose machinations Turgot had flat- 
tered himself he had taken efficient means, nevertheless 



produced a factitious scarcity in order to counteract his 
projects. The edict was attacked as if it had been the 
greatest imprudence to permit the French to give food 
to their feliow-countrjrmen. Riots took place in Paris 
and its neighborhood in the month of May, 1775, on ac- 
count of the high price of com ; people, paid by the chief 
instigators, pillaged the markets of the capital, scattered 
the grain and flour along the streets and roads, and threw 
them into the river, and demolished the ovens and maga- 
zines of the bakers, thus doing every thing to produce 
the famine of which they made a pretext as the cause 
of their violence. These hired brigands went even so 
far as to annoy the king at Versailles, and the latter 
then gave a striking proof of the kindness of his heart 
and the weakness of his character, by going out upon 
the balcony of the palace to address the rioters, and 
promise them a reduction in the price of bread. It was 
with great difficulty that Turgot could obtain his per- 
mission to suppress these robberies by force ; and from 
that moment the minister lost the confidence of the king^ 
Those who conspired against him now redoubled their 
attacks ; and when the edict for the suppression of the 
wardenships was presented to the parliament, they re- 
fused to enregister it. Nothing daunted, Turgot advised 
the king to hold a bed of justice, in which it was en- 
registered ; but this was the last effort he obtained, for 
Louis was now fast giving way before the resistance he 
encountered, and before the remonstrances of the court 
and the queen, who upbraided him with degrading the 
royal power by all his innovations. Malesherbes, irri- 
tated by the many base obstacles which were placed in 
his way, quitted the ministry ; but Turgot, more perse- 
vering and more courageous, waited until the king re- 
quested him to give in his resignation, in tendering which, 
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be said to thfi weak monarch : '* The destiny of princes 
. who are led by their courtiers is that of Charles I/' 

An event apparently insignificant, which took place 
at this time, contributed considerably to increase, or ra- 
ther gave an opportunity to vent the growing unpopularity 
of the queen and the court. This was the visit of the 
queen's brother, Joseph 11. , emperor of Austria, who 
travelled under the simple title of the Count Falkenstein, 
and won the hearts of the people intent upon equality 
and economy, by the affability of his manners and the 
simplicity of his entourage, which served to heighten by 
contrast the profusion and luxury of the French court, 
and to render it more odious in the eyes of the people. 
The king's next brother, afterwards Louis XVIIL, had 
just returned from a very expensive journey in the 
southern provinces of France, and the Comte d'Artois 
proposed to follow his example. It is said that the king, 
wishing to give his young brother a lesson, expressed 
in his presence, to the Count of Falkenstein, his surprise 
at seeing him travel with so small a retinue. " I have 
often travelled with a much smaller one," replied the 
son of Maria Theresa ; and the king, pointing to the 
Comte d'Artois, said, " And there is a young gentleman 
who demands one hundred and fifty horses for a journey 
to Breste." But the Comte d'Artois nevertheless oh- 
tained what he asked for. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Naeker— War between Eoffland and her American Coloniee— Franklin— Bn- 
tbunaam in hia &Tor— War— Gmpte rendu of Neekei^Hia lerignation 
— Calonne— Growioff hatred of the People to the Court and the Uaeen— 
Prodigalitjr of the Court— The Diamond Necklace— Convocation of the 
Notables— Ruinous state of the Finances— Dismissal of Calonne— Bri- 
enne— Contentions in the Parliament— Which is exiled to Troyes— Recall- 
ed— Duke of Orleans— Struggles between the Government and the Par- 
liament— Convocation of the States-General. 

The munnars which were raised at the dismissal of 
Turgot, would probably have ended in some violent de- 
monstration, had he not been almost immediately suc- 
ceeded by a man who possessed the confidence of the 
public, and had not the minds of the people been divert- 
ed by the approach of a war which was called for by 
public opinion. Turgot was succeeded by Clugny, 
whose short ministry was signalized by the introduction 
of lotteries and by the re-establishment of corvees and 
maitrises in 1766. He was in his turn succeeded by 
Necker, a Genevese banker established in France, who 
had rapidly accumulated great wealth, and who, an adept 
in the art of gaining favor from all men, was generally 
designated as the only man who could restore the finan- 
ces ; but during his ministerial career he proved himself 
more capable of devising palliatives, than of inventing 
radical cures, and as long as he restricted himself to the 
former, he met with less resistance than his more inflexi- 
ble predecessor. 

The war between England and her American colonies 
had broken out ; the latter had declared their independ- 
ence. These events produced a great fermentation in 
Europe, but nowhere more than in France, whose phi- 
losophers saw in the legislators of America their own 
disciples ; and enthusiasm was at its height, when Frank- 
lin, already celebrated for his invention of the lightning- 



rod, arriyed in Paris in 1777 to solicit succors for the 
new republic. The man '* who had snatched the thun- 
ders from heaven, and the sceptre from the hands of ty- 
rants," was flattered and sought by the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the court as well as by the philosophers,* and 
before the second year of his mission had elapsed, it 
was considered impossible to deny a fleet and an army 
to the countrymen of Franklin. War was clamored for 
on all sides; the people demanded it from sympathy 
with the democrats, the nobles from a desire to weaken 
England and to wash out the disgrace of the seven years-' 
war ; the mercantile class hoped that it would open to 
them immense markets, and the statesmen thought it a 
good opportunity for the crown to regain some popularity. 
All were disappointed save the democrats, who subse- 
quently found a new and powerful ally in the enthusiasm 
for liberal institutions, brought home by the young 
French officers who served as volunteers in the Ameri- 
can war, and who never paused to consider whether the 
seed that sprouted so vigorously in the virgin soil of 
America would not have to be deluged in blood before 
it could germinate in the exhausted soil of France. 

Though the war had not realized the expectations to 
which it had given rise, and least of all the financial 
benefits which Necker had hoped to derive from it, this 
minister had lost none of his influence over the king ; but 
his restless vanity, not content with this advantage, was 
ever seeking the applause of the multitude, and he now 
proposed a plan which, of all the innovations as yet pro- 
jected, approached the nearest to democratic forms, and 
was most calculated to whet the appetite for inquiry into 

* A good diatinction has been made by ■ome English hutorianB, in deagi. 
Dating these so-called philosophers, and separating them as a class by adopfc* 
iag in English the terms Philotophes and PhUosophiam when speaking of 
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the government of the state, which was daily growing 
keener. This was the publication of his Compte rendur 
i. e., the exposition of the administration of the financee 
during his ministry, a measure which he pretended was 
indispensable for the establishment of public credit, 
which was according to him the true secret of the finan* 
oial prosperity of England. In this exposition, publish* 
ed in 1781, and which for the first time initiated the na- 
tion into the so long guarded mystery of the receipts and 
expenditure of the state, he pointed out erery fhult 
conomitted by his predecessors, and proudly indicated 
himself as the sole corrector of these feults ; but in spite 
of all his demonstrations to prove that he had remedied 
all evils, and that the revenue now exceeded the expei^ 
ditore by ten millions, the truth of this statement did not 
seem very clear to others, and he himself soon after 
contradicted it when he was obliged to have recourse to 
Turgot's project of abolishing all immunities in matters 
of imposts. When this measure was proposed it no 
longer remained a secret, that not only was the deficit 
not covered, but that it amounted to forty-six millions. 

By adopting Turgot's measures Necker also called to 
life the enmities uid the perfidious intrigues which cans*- 
ed the &U of that minister. The court was indignant at 
the demooratio innovations of the Compte rendu; which 
was represented as a degradation of the royalty of France 
to a level with the royalty of England, and taught the 
queen to blush at what wa^ termed the roturier tenden*^ 
oies of her royal consort. Necker, attacked on all aides, 
and but feebly supported by the king, who was intimida- 
ted by the clamors of the courtiers, tendered his resig- 
nation, (1781,) and the murmurs were then transferred 
from the court to the public. 

At tiie death of Maurepas, which soon followed, the 

TOL. I. 7 
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place of prime minister was left vacant, but the power 
of the functionary was entirely Tested in the hands of 
the queen, who henceforward became the sole adviser 
of the king, and used her influence to promote to office 
the chosen men of the court, entirely regardless of pub- 
lic opinion, that giant which was daily growing in strength, 
and not only growing in strength but growing in hatred 
to her world — ^the court — and to her who was its life and 
soul ; and stamped it with the character of light-hearted 
prodigality, that aroused the indignation of its adversary. 
Joly de Floury, who succeeded Necker, added three 
hundred millions to the debts of the state, and though 
D^Ormesson, the next in succession, endeavored to in- 
troduce some economical measures, they were very in- 
efficient, and when a court intrigue had supplanted him 
by Calonne, (1783,) a clever and audacious, but frivolous, 
dishonest, and despised magistrate, profusion again be- 
came the order of the day. Calonne, who owed his new 
post particularly to the Comte d^Artois, the protector of 
all the licentious and vicious nobles who so obstinately 
resisted all reforms, was adored by the court and by the 
queen, whose expensive tastes he not only did not re- 
strict, but encouraged.* The poor king listened with the 
same confiding simplicity that he vouchsafed to all who 
approached him, to the flattering tales of this audacious 
deceiver, who spoke of prosperity and plenty in the 
midst of difficulties and want ; and he enjoyed a period 
of calm in contemplation of the happiness that was pre- 
paring for his people. So great indeed was Calonne's 
art, and so sincere did he seem in his belief in the effi- 
cacy of the expedients he proposed, that even the capi- 

* Calonne u said to have answered the queen, who ezpreeaed a wish bat 
at the flame time a fear that it was a matter of difBcnlty : *' Madam, if it ia 
Imt diffienh it is done, if it is imipossible it shall be done.'* 
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talists were beguiled, and he continued for three years 
making loans, anticipating the revenue, issuing money 
edicts, (edits bursaux,) and imposing additional taxes 
with a facility which none of his predecessors had ex- 
perienced. 

In the mean while the people, or rather their leaders^- 
for when do masses ever act otherwise than in following 
the impulses given them by those, who, while pretending 
to serve them, command them 1 — ^the leaders were prepar- 
ing to pass from theory to practice, and the sentimental 
love of humanity, the rights of man, and the justice of 
equality, which were heard in enthusiastic expressions 
from all lips, were strange precursors of the bloody 
scenes which were to ensue, when the intellectual off- 
spring of the eighteenth century was to preside over 
the destinies of France. However, this people in their 
love for all mankind did not include the court, and still 
less the young queen, who was persecuted for the &ults 
of liveliness and thoughtlessness, with a rancor and 
hatred with which that same people had not visited even 
the dark sins of Louis XV. and his mistresses. 

They saw but the profuse magnificence of the king's 
and the princes' households, greater even than that of 
the superb Louis XIV., carried on at the expense of 
eighty-six millions per annum, besides eighteen millions 
paid out in pensions. They saw the enormous debts of 
the Comte d'Artois, payments of which were constantly 
being made from the public purse, the destructively 
luxurious tastes of the queen, which had to be gratified, 
and the costly presents which were lavished on the cour- 
tiers — while they, the people, were suffering every kind 
of privatioa; and the time was gone by, when they had 
regarded even the brilliant faults of the court with a 
kind of stupid admiration. It was shown at a later date* 
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thai the demands for ready money (ordonnances du comp- 
Umt) amounted in eight years to eight handled and six- 
^-one millions, (34,440,000/.) 

The king did not personally participate in these prodi- 
galities ; as simple in tastes as he was austere in morals, 
he was ready to make any sactifice that merely regarded 
himself; but he allowed full scope to the queen and the 
eouztiers, and as a reward for his weakness, he did not 
e^joy authority even in his own court, or respect in his 
own family. The nobles, persuaded that they needed 
bat a superb and majestic king like Louis XIV. to pre- 
rent a revolution, were displeased at the undignified 
mamiers and the vulgar tastes of Louis XVL The 
queen, kind and benevolent, but enamored of pleasures 
and fStes, wished to please everybody, and to see noth- 
ing but smiles around her, and allowed herself to be 
persuaded that it wIls incumbent upon her to govern her 
husband in his weakness. Eager to be adored, rather 
than to be respected, she compromised her dignity by 
a giddiness of conduct which gave rise to the most in- 
jurious reports. The most atrocious pamphlets and the 
most disgusting songs were written about her. She 
was insulted in her honor as a wife, and attacked in her 
friendship for the Duchess of Polignac and the Comte 
d'Artois, and lastly the abominable affair of the diamond 
necklace proved sufficiently what were the feelings of 
the public for the royal house. In this infamous plot the 
Queen of France was accused of having sold her honor 
to a reverend prelate of the church, the Cardinal de Ro- 
han, for an ornament of immense value, and her name 
was coupled with that of a common prostitute. There 
is not the slightest doubt of the innocence of Marie An- 
toinette, yet such was public opinion with regard to her» 
that the parliament acquitted the Cardinal de Rohan, and 
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there was not a voice raised among the people in fkror 
of the outraged honor of the royal family. 

Three years had elapsed since Calonne^s accession to 
office, and the time was at last come when he foand 
himself bankmpt in expedients and deceptions ; when 
he was obliged to confess to the king that the debt had 
increased eight hundred millions, (33,000,000/. ;) when 
even he, the flatterer of all parties, could devise no other 
means o^ safety than the plan of the virtuous Turgot, 
with one blow to destroy all privileges. But, depending 
upon his own talents of persuasion to cajole the privi- 
leged classes into those concessions which his more 
straight-forward predecessors had failed to obtain, he 
advised the king to convoke an assembly of the Notables, 
(all the classes in the state enjoying the immunities of no- 
bility*) This assembly was opened on the 33d of Feb- 
ruary, 1787, and Calonne, in a very clever speech, announ- 
ced that the deficit which had not been covered by Necker, 
and had gone on increasing ever since, now amounted to 
one hundred and twelve millions, (4,480,000/.,) and that 
this state of the finances could only be remedied by radi- 
cal changes in the administration. He submitted, there- 
fore, to the consideration of the assembly, a proposal for 
the suppression oicorvees, the abolition of the system of 
fanning the finances, to be replaced by provincial assem- 
blies, charged with the assessment of the taxes, and a 
land-tax denominated subvention territoriale, without 
distinction of privileges, to be substituted for the two- 
twentieths on income. Besides these, many other of. 
Turgot's measures, such as free trade in com, suppres- 
sion of internal custom-duties, &c., were submitted to 
the assembly, and the audacious minister who dared to 
propose them, was looked upon by those whom he had 
flattered and fisiwned upon in vain, a» a base traitor, who 
7* 
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waa trying to save himself at their expense ; while the 
people, who wonld have received them with enthusiasm 
if tiiey had been proposed by Turgot, regarded them 
with suspicion, as coming from so impure a source. 

It was generaUy reported that the deficit amounted 
to one hundred and forty millions, (5,600,000/.,) instead 
of one hundred and twelve millions (4,480,000/.) as 
stated by the minister, and that all the difficulties were 
owing to the frauds and deceptions he had practised. 
The Notables gave the king to understand that the re- 
forms would be acceded to if proposed by another, and 
the Comte d'Artois having abandoned his prot^g^, the 
king gave him his dismissal. He was replaced by Lo- 
menie de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, an ambitious, 
but irresolute and incapable prelate, who had not one 
quality to recommend him to the post in which he was 
placed, but who had obtained, no one knew why, a great 
reputation for the manner in which he conducted the ad- 
ministration of his see. 

The Notables, bound by the promise they had made 
previous to Calonne^s dismissal, now consented to all 
the proposed reforms with seeming alacrity and good- 
will, but secretly relying upon the opposition which the 
new measures would encounter in the parliament. They 
were not disappointed, for Brienne, instead of availing 
himself of the propitious moment, and presoiting all the 
new ordinances at once to be enregistered, let time 
•elapse, then presented them one after another, and thus 
.allowed the parliament to concert its plan of resistance. 
The ordinanees concerning the com trade, the corvies^ 
4Uid the provincial assemblies, passed without difficulty ; 
bat when the suivention territorials, that great bugbear 
•of the privileged classes, was presented, (June, 1787,) ia 
'Oompany with an edict upon stamp duties, which was 
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even feared by the people, the putiament, doaking the 
interestedneas of its opposition to the one, under the 
popularity of its resistance to the other, resounded with 
violent declamations against the minister and the court, 
whose prodigality, it maintained, was the cause of all the 
difficulties. 

The opposition was conducted by two men of opposite 
characters : the one, D^Espremenil, was a most violent 
declaimer, and nothing more than a suppcnrter of priri- 
leges ; the other, Duport, was of a calm and energetic 
mind, whose views extended much further ibaxk the tri- 
umph of the parliamentary aristocracy. The opposition 
of the parliament, though directed against measures of 
reform, was nevertheless popular ; first, because these 
measures were considered inefficient, and secondly, be* 
cause the people being accustomed to see in the parlia^ 
ment the defender of public liberties, took it for granted 
that- it was still so, because it opposed the court; this 
popular approbation of parliament, acting in direct oppo* 
aition to its interests, proves not only the growth of the 
revolutionary spirit, but its blindness. 

In the heat of one o£ the parliamentary debates, the 
word Slates-General was accidentally pronounced, and 
from that moment it became the watchword of all parties. 
It seemed as if it had at once defined the vague ideas 
that were floating in all minds, and interests the moat 
opposed saw in it a hope of rescue. Every order of the 
state had proved itself degenerate and corrupt, yet from 
the assemblage of this corruption it was thought new 
buds of hope would spring for France. The parliament 
was the first to avail itself of the idea suggested by the 
term States-General, and supported its refusal to enre- 
gister the new ordinances, by deelaring its incompetency 
to impose new taxes, a right which was vestod in tiis 
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States-General alone. This was tantamount to declaring, 
that for centuries the king and the parliaihent had been 
usurpers of the rights of the people, and was an adver- 
tisement to the latter to reclaim their rights. 

The court was greatly alarmed by this declaration, 
and the king held a bed of justice, to force the parlia- 
ment to enregister the two new taxes. The next day 
the parliament declared its forced compliance invalid, and 
was in consequence exiled to Troyes. At the same 
time the Comte de Provence, the king's eldest brother, 
was sent to the cour des camptes to have the edicts en- 
registered, and the popular approbation of this prince, 
who was supposed to be favorably inclined for reforms, 
was expressed on this occasion in the streets of Paris, 
by a shower orflowers, and bursts of applause, while the 
luitred entertained for the Comte d'Artois, sent on a 
similar mission to the cour des aides, broke out in vio- 
lent aggression, and he viras with difficulty rescued from 
the enraged mob. Following the example of the 
parliament, the two courts declared themselves under 
constraint while enregistering the edicts, and all the 
provincial parliaments followed the same course. 

The interested motives of the parliament, which it 
sought to deck with a semblance of deference for the 
rights of the people, were not long in appearing, for it 
soon entered into a compromise with Brienne, and upon 
condition of his withdrawing the edicts most opposed to 
its class-interests, consented to enregister the others ; but 
at the same time the minister promised that the States- 
General should be convoked at the end of five years. 

The parliament returned to Paris on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, and on the 20th a royal sitting took place, in 
which Brienne presented two edicts, the one relative to 
the creation of successive loans, amounting to four hun- 
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dred and twenty millions, (16,800,000/.,) the other 
restoring the civil rights of the Protestants, a tardy- 
reparation of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, ob- 
tained by Malesherbes. 

The discussions became very violent, and as the na> 
tnre of the sitting (whether it was a bed of justice or 
merely a royal sitting) had been left undetermined, at 
the moment that the president proceeded to coont the 
votes, the Duke of Orleans rose, with marks of violent 
agitation in his countenance, and addressing himself to 
the king, demanded if this assembly was a bed of jus- 
tice or a free consultation ? The king replied that it 
was a royal sitting ; but when the counsellors, Fr6teau, 
Sabatier, and D^Espremenil, had risen and declaimed 
with their usual violence, the king, on the impulse of the 
moment, transformed the sitting into a bed of justice, 
and forced the recording of the edicts. 

This act was, however, immediately on the king's 
leaving the assembly, declared null and void, but the 
next day the two counsellors, Fr^teau and Sabatier, 
were banished to the isles of Hieres, and the Duke 4>f 
Orleans to his estate of Villers-Coterets. 

This duke was the great-grandson of the regent, a 
prince of profligate morals and weak intellect — a de- 
clared enemy of the queen — ^and hated and calumniated 
by the court party. He had, in consequence, adopted 
the popular cause, and to him were attributed a great 
many of the troubles which agitated France. He soon 
returned from his exile ; for his pride bending before the 
ennui that he experienced, he condescended to entreat 
the intercession of the queen in his favor. 

In the mean while the parliament made threatening re- 
presentations ; Brienne was not able to raise the loans ; 
the country was in a state of great fermentation, and 
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the clamors for the States-General became uniyersal ; 
though the king had seemed to recoil from this measure 
in the bed of justice which he had lately held. At this 
juncture the government resolved to make a bold stroke 
to get rid of the parliamentary opposition, and to deprive 
the people of every preteict for revolts, by taking itself 
the initiative in reform. Measures were taken, that this 
plan should not be known before the moment of its exe- 
cution; and sealed orders were dispatched to all the 
governors of the provinces to fix one day for the pro* 
mulgation of the project throughout France, and to hold 
the army in readiness to support the royal commands. 
But D'Espremenil, who had, by surreptitious means, ob- 
tained possession of a copy of the projected edicts, 
informed the parliament in time of the thunderbolt sus- 
pended over its head. This assembly, thrown into the 
greatest consternation by the announcement of a plan 
which considerably reduced its judicial power, and alto- 
gether annihilated its political power, was, at the same 
time, at the greatest loss how to avail itself of its timely 
knowledge of the threatening dangers ; for it could not 
deliberate on a project which had not been laid before it, 
nor could it passively submit to such a blow. In this 
embarrassment it had recourse to an expedient which, 
had its full value been* understood by the nation, and had 
it been followed by the other orders of the state, might 
have given a new coloring to the Revolution, which 
might then, indeed, have been a bright era in the history 
of France, and a noble example to the nations of Europe. 
The parliament took its stand on the " old ways of the 
constitution.** It revised and re-established, by an ex- 
press act, all the constituent laws of the monarchy, which, 
of course, comprised its own existence and rights. By 
this measure the projects of government were in no way 
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anticipated, while they were, at the same time, com- 
pletely thwarted. 

On the 5th of May, 1788, the parliament of Paris de* 
clared : 

" That France is a monarchy governed by a king ac- 
cording to the laws, and that of these laws, many which 
are fundamental, render sacred and inviolable — 1. The 
right of the reigning family to the throne, descending 
from male to male, by order of primogeniture. 2. The 
right of the natipn freely to grant subsidies by the organ 
of the States-General, regularly convoked and composed. 
3. The customs and capitulations of the provinces. 4. 
The permanency of magistrates. 5. The right of courts 
to execute in every province the will of the king, and to 
order it to be recorded, provided it is in conformity with 
the constituent laws of the province, and the funda- 
mental laws of the state. 6. The right of each citizen 
never to be delivered up to any other than his natural 
judges, who are those which the law points out. 7. The 
right, without which all others are useless, of every in- 
dividual, on being arrested, to demand trial without delay. 
This protest is directed against every attempt which 
may be made against the above principles." 

To this energetic measure the ministry replied by the 
arrest of D'Espremenil and another counsellor, which 
took place in the midst of the assembled parliament, 
where they had sought refuge. The officer sent to 
arrest them, not knowing them, called upon them to 
present themselves. This appeal was at first received 
with profound silence ; afterwards all the magistrates, 
with one voice, declared themselves to be D^Espreme- 
oils. Afler a third summons, however, the latter gave 
himself into the custody of the officer, and was carried 
off amidst the tumult of the populace. Three days after, 
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(May 8th,) fhe princes, the peers, and the magistrates, 
were conyoked at Versailles, where the king held a hed 
of justice, in which he explained his views as to the 
reforms required, and made all the concessions of which 
he was capable. " There is not an extraragance,'^ said 
the king, *' of which my parliament has not been guilty 

within the last year I owe it to my subjects, to 

myself, uid to my successors, to arrest them. ... A 
great state must have but one king, one law, one re- 
cording; its tribunals must not have too extended a 
jurisdiction; it must have parliaments for which the 
most important causes must be reserved ; one sole court 
must be the depository of its laws, and be charged with 
recording them ; and, lastly, the States-General must be 
assembled whenever the necessities of the state make it 
urgent. Such is the restoration which my love for my 
subjects has prepared for them." The chancellor then 
read the ordinances bearing upon the proposed reforms, 
and by which the chambres des requites et des enquStes 
(courts of petitions and of inquiry) were suppressed, and 
the jurisdiction of the parliaments limited by the crea- 
tion of inferior tribunals. The trifmnaux d^exeepHan 
were abolished, the criminal laws reformed, and lastly a 
e<mr plemhre (plenary court) was created, to consist of 
all the lords, the bishops, fhe counsellors of the state, 
and the members of the great chamber of the parliament 
of Paris, and which alone was to be charged with the 
recording of the laws. 

But all these reforms, though good in themselves, no 
k>Bger satisfied public opinion, which, growing more in- 
ordinate in its desires the more it was fed by royal 
concessions, seemed now to have arrived at the point 
where excitement, not any definite object, is the thing 
craved for. Besides, the States-General were now up* 
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pennost in all minds, to them turned all hopes; the 
reforms were, therefore, received with uniyersal disap- 
probation, and the parliament which, during the royal 
sitting, had, by deep silence, expressed its opposition, 
assembled the next day at a tayem at Versailles, regu- 
larly to enter its protest against the proceedings and the 
pioy^sed measures. Nor were the provincial parlia- 
ments more submissive. Except that of Douai, aU 
xefiised to enregister the royal edict, and the parliament 
of Rheims even went so far as to declare all those in- 
fiunous who should accept a seat in the cowr pleni^. 
In consequence, many of those whom the king had most 
relied upon refused to do so. In several of the provinces 
the most active measures were taken to resist the king's 
mders; and when the soldiers were called out to coerce 
the refiractory burghers, it was found that the troops 
wBze not more to be depended upon than the citizens. 
Bven the clergy added its reprobation to the universal 
discontent, and protested, in a general assembfy^, against 
. the acts of the minister, and demanded the speedy con- 
vocation of the States-General. In fine, to complete 
the jgeneral discontent, the pacte defixmme, which Neck- 
er had been unable to dissolve, but which had been 
l^pt in restraint by the character of the king, availing 
itself of the edict which for the fourth time abolished aU 
•restrictions on the corn-trade, recommenced its infamous 
machinations, and excited the populace to fury. 

Brienne having tried in vain every expedient which 
had been suggested to him, and hiding himself at last 
without the support of the ancient institutions of the 
realm, while the scheme of his new-invented courpU- 
nih'e had proved abortive, now also began to look to the 
States-General for relief, and they were aecordingly 
convoked for the 5th of May, 1789. 
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As more than a centary and a half had elapsed since 
the assembly of the States-General had been held, and 
as there had been so little appreciation of the value of 
this institution, that no records were left as to its consti- 
tntions, its forms, and its functions, the minister, desir- 
ing to make himself popular, appealed to the '* thinkers" 
among the nation to draw up memorials upon the com- 
position and the attributes of the coming assembly, thus 
engrafting upon the name of a time-honored institution 
a speculative theory, the offspring of a period of destruc- 
tion. But the 5th May was yet distant, and the minister 
was without money. The king's strong-box at Versailles 
contained no more than two thousand louis d'ors, though 
the Archbishop's sacrilegious hand had been laid even 
upon the money which the charitable public of Paris had 
contributed to the relief of the poor, who had suffered 
from the dreadful hailstorms that had lately ravaged 
France. New means must be devised, and Brienne, 
perplexed and powerless, proposed to call Necker to his 
aid ; but the latter wisely refused to associate himself 
with a minister who had incurred so much odium. The 
Archbishop, Jieft to his own resources, issued paper mon- 
ey to bear interest, and to be redeemed with specie next 
year. He published a proclamation, (16th August, 
1788,) declaring that all 'payments atthe royal treasury 
should henceforth be made three-fifths in specie, and 
the rest in paper. Public indignation was at its height, 
and the minister, having ensured to himself and his 
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family all the advantages he could hope for, thought it 
advisable to resign, strenuously advising the king to let 
Necker be his successor. 

Necker was reinstated in office the very day that 
Brienne resigned, and the people manifested their de- 
light at a change which they looked upon as a triumph 
over thie court, by riotous assemblies, in which the re- 
tiring minister was t^umt in effigy, while the portrait of 
his successor was paraded through the streets stuck 
upon' a pole. During three days, blood flowed in the 
streets of Paris — ominous drops from the ocean which 
was soon to inundate France. 

Intoxicated by the incense which was everywhere 
oflfered to him, Necker, on resuming office, thought 
himself, as others thought him, destined to be the saviour 
of France ; but the endeavors of a mere financier, were 
he ever so clever, could no more suffice to right the 
state of France : it was too late. Before he could take 
measures to prevent the exportation of corn, the pacte 
de famine had bought up all the com, and produced a 
scarcity, the effects of which were the more fearful, on 
account of the harvest of 1788 having been a very bad 
one. The minister was obliged to sacrifice forty mil- 
lions to stop the rise in the price of com, and having 
revoked the edicts of Brienne, and recalled the parlia- 
ment, he exerted every means to carry on the govern- 
ment until the opening of the States-General. This 
was the theme of all conversations, the subject of every 
thought. Newspapers and pamphlets were filled with 
discussions on their constitution ; and the philosophers, 
the economists, or by whatever name the unraly heads 
of that day were denomiiiated, were in agitation day and 
night, at the clubs which had been formed after the 
fashion of England, deliberating upon the two important 
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faMtions : whether the third estate was not to be repre* 
sented by a greater number of deputies than the ncUee 
or the clergy, and whether the votes were to be taken 
by order or by head. The Abb6 Sidyes, one of the 
most enthusiastic believers in the new creeds of the phi* 
losophers of France, and himself the founder of one, 
wrote a pamphlet, with the title, VnuU is the Third 
Estate t and answered his own query, by saying it was 
e»ery thing. And this answer, which was responded to 
throughout France, may be said to contain the histoiy 
of the coming revolution. It is the confession of faith 
g£ men preparing to regenerate an ancient monarchy, 
by the overthrow of every thing existing whence regene- 
ration might luring'— of men destroying the past, where, 
though buried under the ashes of centuries of abuse, still 
glimmered the vital spark that had given birth to the 
nation, and lent it power to grow ; and then calling upon 
the nation, in whom they had destroyed all divine 
thoughts, to rear a &bric of wisdom and liberty, with the 
aid of the creeds they had substituted for all that until 
then had been held sacred. 

In a well-regulated state, there is no one class to be 
every thing. There is a people consisting of aU classes 
to be good and happy ; that this can be as little possible 
(even less) when the lower classes are all powerful, 
than when the upper ones are so, no event in history has 
more clearly proved than this self-same French Revolu* 
tion. Undue power in the higher classes will produce 
despotism and oppression, but it will always maintain 
some kind of government, which is certainly preferable 
to none. Undue power possessed by the lower classes 
invariably produces anarchy, that worst of all despot- 
isms, because it is one from which they are not even 
themselves exempt. 
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The people, of course, raised its voice to demand the 
doable representation of the third estate, and the vote 
by head, maintaining that, in the contrary case, every 
reform would be met by a coalition of the two privileged 
orders ; and the latter taking the alarm, had again re- 
course to the support of the parliament, which, fright* 
ened at the danig;er it had itself called forth, threw off 
its mask, and manifested clearly its aristocratic tend- 
encies, by demanding that the forms of 1614 should be 
adopted. From this moment its popularity was lost, 
but the people did not profit by the leston which their 
misconception of the character of the parliament might 
have taught them. Necker, who was an admirer of the 
English constitution, and who flattered himself that he 
should be able, in a great measure, to conduct the Revo- 
lution, was determined upon giving the third estate a 
double representation ; but whether it were in the hope 
of engaging the privileged classes to submit to the re- 
forms, or from a desire to render them still more nnpop- 
ular, he convoked an assembly of the Notables^ to give 
their opinion as to the composition of the States-General 
Of the six bureaus into which this assembly was divided, 
one only voted for the double representation of the third 
estate ; but the king, " in accordance with the wishes 
of the minority of the iVb^o^/ej, with the demands of the 
provincial assemblies, and with the advice of the in- 
numerable addresses presented to him on this occa- 
sion," ordered that the number of deputies should not 
be less than one thousand ; that they should be elected 
from all the bailiwicks of the kingdom ; and that the 
number of the deputies of the third class should be 
equal to that of the two first ranks joined together ; 
bnt whether the votes were to be collected individu- 
ally, or by order, was left to the assembly itself to de- 
8» 
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tennine, and thns the seeds of discord were sown in 
adrance. 

The royal declaration was received with uniTersal 
enthusiasm, and the elections were immediately com- 
menced, according to the regulations laid down by the 
government. All Frenchmen above the age of twenty- 
five, and who were subjected to the poll-tax, elected two 
deputies out of every hundred inhabitants present at the 
election, to represent them at the election of the baili- 
wick : and these deputies in their turn elected delegates 
to the States-General. As for the clergy and the no- 
bility, the individuals possessing benefices or fiefs elected 
their own deputies ; and the others elected one mandO' 
tory for every ten, who again chose the deputies for the 
States-General. 

The elections were everywhere animated, but no- 
where broke out into open tumult except iu the pays 
d€S ^tatSy where the local liberties gave a last sign of 
their existence, and the provincial assemblies struggled 
hard for the power of choosing from their own mem- 
bers their deputies for the States-General. In Brittany, 
where the nobles most strenuously opposed the preten- 
sions of the tiers etats, difierences between them and the 
bourgeois broke out into open violence, and the whole 
province associated itself with the neighboring provin- 
ces against the " fanatic aristocrats." In Provence the 
Comte de Mirabeau, a man of low morals but great in- 
tellectual ability, having been repelled by the nobles, 
offered the advantages of his eloquence to the tiers. 
He was carried in triumph through all the towns, and 
became the leader of the minority of the privileged class- 
es that joined cause with the commons. 

In Paris the elections were disturbed by a riot in the 
faubourg St. Antoine, got up by the workmen in a pa- 
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per maau&etorj, under pretenoe of tt)dag revenge on 
their master, who wanted to reduce their wagee. Re* 
▼eHlan» the manu&ctnrer, wa« burnt in effigy, hie house 
pillaged and burnt, and so great was the resistance when 
the militaiy were sent out to coerce the mob, that no less 
than six hundred persons were killed in this miserable af- 
fray. Every thing seemed to ijconspire to lead the unhappy 
people into riot and tumult; their misery was at its 
height ; commerce and industry were paraljraed by the 
poverty of the finances ; the storm lowering on the hori- 
zon made the capitalists wary ; the pacte de famine con- 
tinued its abominable speculations, and, to crown all, the 
winter of 1769 wae as rigorous as that of 1709. From 
all sides came accounts of disturbances caused by actual 
starvation. The country resounded with cries of hatred 
and fury against the nobles and the monopolizers. The 
large towns, .and principally Paris, were invaded by bands 
of hideous, savage-looking, audacious creatures, who 
seemed rather to be inspired by hatred, than by a wish 
of gain, and who contaminated the better-intentioned 
classes of their feUow-suiferers with their love of disor* 
der and bloodshed. The higher classes of society, turn* 
ing away from the true causes of these fearful and evU* 
boding apparitions, because they were not inclined to 
profit by ^ lessons which they held out to them, at* 
tributed them to all kinds of extraneous causes, among 
which the goM of the Duke of Orleans and the ministry 
of England were the most eonspicuous. 

In the mean while the instractions of the constituents 
of the different orders to their representatives were 
drawn up, and by the diversity of their character showed 
what would be the nature of the eoming contest. Un^ 
doubtedly all one's sympathies at this the outset of the 
Revolution go with the popular party, who, however 
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oonfused and vague in their ideas, were neyerfhelesB the 
spokesmen of a snfifering and oppressed multitude, and 
who really at this juncture seemed regenerated by the 
great thoughts that animated them, while the nobles 
seemed unable to rise above the narrowest class-interests, 
unwilling to make any the slightest concessions, and 
even showing themselves hostile to the clergy. As for 
the latter, the part they played seems the most difficult 
to pronounce upon. Every order in the state must of 
necessity have become degenerate before a nation can 
present such a spectacle as that held up by the French 
during this revolution ; and there can be no doubt that 
the Church, the institution which above all others has 
to watch over national morals, must have neglected its 
duties, and itself degraded its sacred character, before 
the people could arrive at such a stage of corruption as 
to dare to set at naught law and right, and openly to de- 
clare its contempt for all that has ever been held most 
sacred among nations. There is no doubt that had there 
been one order in France which had been content to 
maintain its own imprescriptible rights, and had had within 
it the mental strength and honesty to resist all encroach- 
ment, it would have formed a moral support to, and even 
a moral regenerator of the other orders. Whatever 
may have been the faults of the French clergy, however, 
they cannot be blamed for their resistance to the tiers 
Hat ; for being aware of the innovating tendencies of the 
times, they must have felt that the sacred precincts once 
invaded by the new apostles of the *^ rights of man,'' it 
would be impossible to stop the torrent, which in sweep- 
ing away the time-honored edifice would tear asunder 
every sacred bond, and that religion and morality would 
be buried in the same grave, as the ancient constitution 
of the Church and the State. 
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The period fllr the opening of the Statee-Genenl h«4 
arrived. On the preceding day, the 4th May, the ktnf^ 
accompanied by the three orders and all the dignitariee 
of the state, went in solemn procession to the cathedral 
of N6tre Dame, where neither pomp nor magnificenoe 
was spared, to render imposing a ceremony in which a 
whole nation assembled at the foot of the altar to offer 
up prayers for its own safety in the crisis which was apr 
preaching; and notwithstanding the unworthy sceaee 
which followed this solemn moment, we can scarcely 
doubt the correctness of the accounts, that the purest 
patriotism on that day animated all hearts, and that foz 
a moment all hatreds were forgotten. But, alas ! na- 
tions cannot be regenerated by momentary impulses, and 
centuries of sin must at last bring their own punishment. 

On the 5th May, 1769, the session of the States-Gen- 
eral was opened at Versailles. The king and queen took 
their seats on an elcTated throne, the court in the gal- 
leries, while the two superior orders were ranged on 
both sides of the royal throne, and the third estate ocou« 
pied the seats at Uie extrouity of the room. So fiir> 
nothing was altered in the ancient etiquette of these as-^ 
semblies ; but when the king by covering his head gave 
the signal for the nobles and clergy to do the same» it 
immediately became evident that the humble places of 
the individuals at the extremity of the room were noi 
wise in accordance with the feelings that animated them ; 
for, contrary to ancient usage, the tiers itat followed 
the example of the privileged classes, and placed their 
hats on their beads. The king pronounced a speech, 
which, though containing expressions of the moat benevo- 
lent feelings towards his people, did not touch in a de« 
cided manner upon the contemplated reforms, and must 
therefore have been a great disappointment to those 
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who had gone so far in their enthusiasm and hopes, as 
to have dreamed of eren the king's abdicating his throne, 
in order to receive it again from the hands of the nation. 

Necker in his turn made a long and fatiguing speech 
on the state of the finances, which, however important 
it might have been, was fax from satisfactory to those 
who, in their impatience to embody their own wisdom 
in the new constitution they were planning for France, 
had never condescended to inquire whether the liberty 
and prosperity of a people are not in as great a measure 
dependent upon the administrative system of the state, 
as upon its constitutional forms. 

The next day each order of the deputies assembled in 
the separate chambers assigned to them, there to pro- 
ceed to the verification of powers, and a discussion im- 
mediately arose as to whether this was to be a general 
or a separate transaction, effected by each order inde- 
pendent of the others. This question of mere form was 
invested with an undue degree of importance, because 
under it was hidden the much graver one, whether the 
states were to deliberate and vote by order or in a gen- 
eral assembly. 

The tiers Stat, which, on account of their numbers, 
occupied the chamber appropriated to the general as- 
sembly, did not neglect this first opportunity of putting 
forward their pretensions, and sent a deputation to the 
two other orders, to let them know that they were 
awaiting their arrival to proceed to the verification of 
powers. The nobles immediately replied, that the three 
orders forming distinct assemblies, they should of 
course proceed to verify separately the powers of their 
deputies, and they acted accordingly ; the clergy, how- 
ever, among whom were comprised a great number 
of country curates, whose sympathies were all with' 
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the Hers etat, did not give a decided refusal, but pro- 
posed that commissioners should be appointed to obvi- 
ate the difficulties. The proposal was acceded to, and 
the two first orders declared, in these conferences, that 
they would renounce their privileges in matters of tax- 
ation, but that they would persist in refusing to vote by 
head. The tiers accepted the concession, but on their 
side obstinately refused to submit to separate verifica- 
tions and deliberations. The conferences still remained 
open : as a new method of adjustment, it was proposed 
that the powers of the whole states should be con- 
firmed by commissioners elected from the three orders. 
The nobility, whose resistance was said to be insti- 
gated by the queen and the Comte d'Artois, again re- 
fused to consent ; and on the same day declared, that, 
for the present session, they insisted on the separate 
verifications, but that for the future, the question could 
be decided by the states. This took place on the 27th 
of May; thus twenty-two d&yn had passed in useless 
discussion within the assembly, whUe, without, excite- 
ment was daily increasing. The Salle des Menus Plai- 
sirs, occupied by the tiers, was daily visited by crowds 
of people, who mixed among the deputies, were probably 
inspired by them, and then disseminated among the 
people the accounts they had there received. The dubs, 
both at Paris and Yersailies, where the deputies assem- 
bled in the evening, became more and more animated. 
The gardens of the Palais Rojral were crowded every 
night with people, murmuring, and cursing the aristo- 
crats and the priests. The philosophy of the Revolution, 
which the Abb6 Maury (one of the deputies of the cler- 
gy) described in the words, " Ote-toi queje nCy mets,^^ 
(Get out of the way that I may get into your place,) was 
beginning to declare itself openly in the streets, though 
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in the chambers of the Statee-Oeneral it still retained 
its mask of patriotism. 

The time that had elapsed had been profitably eo^ 
ployed out of the chamber, and the tiers itat now deter- 
mined npon taking more decisiye measures within. On 
the day of the abore-mentioned declaration from the 
nobility, Mirabeau haying now become the leader of the 
popular party, who were not oyer-wsrupnlons as to the 
priyate character of the men they followed, proposed 
that the clergy should be caUed iqxm for the last time to 
explain themselyes, and to join the hen itatj which new 
45hose to style itself the Commons, though, as to the 
4shasacter, the position, and llie principles of the .majority 
of its members, it might with more tru^ huye hsen 
styled the Rabble. A deputation, headed by Toigeit, 
was sent in consequence to the cforgy, to invite them, 
«( in the name of the 6od of peace, and the iKtifiMi in- 
terests," to join the deputies of the jma^ m the boat- 
man hall, to eonsnlt on the best means of le-^stabUahing 
that concord which was so neeessazy for tiie safe^^cff 
fmbMc affitirs. 

The clergy were pardy inclined to cede,bvt at last it 
was determined to ayoid a decision until an ai^eal cetdd 
he made to the king. His majesty leopened the «a»- 
ieienoes by a plan for conciliation, which n 
by the dergy but rejected by the nobles. The i 
continued studiously to ayoid eyery step which couM be 
considered as binduig them to proeeed as a sepaatfte 
chamber, and acted with a firmness and resolnlian, 
which would call forth all our admiration had it been 
shown in a struggle for legitimate, not for illegitimaie 
power, and did the sequel allow us to belieye tint thqy 
teally had the interests of the people as amch at hoait, 
as tbey had them on their lips. Still it is with diflyenoe 
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that one pronounces upon the intentions of men, who had 
had their minds so confused by the philosophic tenets of 
their times, who had been so bewildered by doctrines 
''on the rights of man," that they may really have been 
led to forget, that a part of the rights of individual, iso- 
lated man must be sacrificed, when he wishes to enjoy 
the benefits of society ; and they may really have been 
sincerely working for the establishment of these rights, 
by undermining the society to which they belonged. 
But whatever may have been their intentions, their acts 
bequeathed misery and crimes unparalleled, to those 
masses who were looking up to them with unlimited 
confidence. It is when reflecting upon this misery and 
these crimes, produced by the acts of those who, with 
presumptuous audacity, took upon themselves to despise 
every safeguard of the common welfare which the past 
history of their country offered, and to creaite, at one 
stroke, a constitution which should answer every exi- 
gency of the times, that we ahnost forget the more pas- 
sive fhults of the other orders of the state, while the 
whole weight of our indignation falls upon these self- 
snfilcient law-breakers and constitution-makers. 

The alarm of the court increased ; Paris was in vio* 
lent agitation — ^the aristocracy were accused of trying to 
destroy the States-General ; the scarcity of. provisions 
augmented ; bands of starving wretches, known in the 
history of these times under the name of brigands, roved 
about the country, burning and pillaging the huts of the 
poor as well as the palaces of the wealthy. Those who 
had all their lives been at war with law, had an instino- 
tife foreboding that their great oppressor was to he 
comshed, and gave earnest of how they intended to use 
tibueir liberty. Those on the other side who had some- 
dung to lose, began to league themselves together, not 
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only to praBeire their property, bat also to defend their 
deputies, little thinking that it was these yery deputies 
who were undermining the edifice, and letting loose those 
evils from which they abready began to sufifer. 

The moment was decisive for the tiers iicts. The 
propositions made to them were such as they could, not 
refuse upon any plausible pretext, and to avoid accepting, 
the first revolutionary step must be taken. Upon the 
13th June, it was resolved that the two orders should, 
for the last time, be invited individually, as well as col- 
lectively, to join the commons, to assist, to concur in, 
and to submit to the verification of powers in common. 
At the same time, an address was sent to the king, to 
announce the resolution to which the commons had 
come. The two orders replied that they must deliber- 
ate, and the king, that he would make known his inten- 
tions; according to the concerted plan, the commons 
awaited neither, but proceeded to the calling over the 
bailiwicks, and the verification of the powers of those 
that were absent, as of those that were present, daring 
which time they were joined by three curates, delegates 
from Poitoa, and members of the assembly of the clergy. 
The next day six more were added to the num'ber, and 
the triumph of the popular party began. 

When the verification of the powers was concluded, 
the assembly, anxious to break with the past, rejected 
the name of the States-General, which must indeed to 
them have been a burdensome restraint, and a discus- 
sion arose as to what name they should assume. Mira- 
beau proposed that of representatives of the French peo- 
ple, Mounier, deputy of Grenoble, that of the majority 
deliberating in the absence of the minority ; the deputy 
Legrand, that of the National Assembly, which latter 
w«8 finally adopted, after a discusaion that lasted till 
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midniglit. On the next day (17th June) the propoution 
was put to the vote, and adopted by a majority of four 
hundred and ninety-one againat ninety, and the commons 
declared themselyes constituted a National Assembly, in 
a document drawn up by Abbe Si^yes. 

** The assembly deliberating after the verification of 
its powers, declares that it is composed of representatives 
chosen by ninety-six hundredths at least ot the nation. 
Such a mass of deputation cannot remain inactive on ac- 
count of the absence of the deputies of some bailiwicks, or 
of some ckss of the citizens ; for the absentees, who have 
been summoned, cannot hinder those present from exer- 
cising the plentitude of their rights,, especially when the 
exercise of these rights is an imperious and pressing 
duty. 

"Further, since it only belongs to representatives 
whose powers have been verified, to fulfill the national 
wUl, and that all the verified representatives ought to be 
in tUs assembly, it must of necessity be concluded, that 
to it, it belongs, and to none but it, to interpret and re* 
present the general will of the nation. 

" There cannot exist between the throne and this as- 
sembly any veto, or negative power. 

" The national assembly declares, then, that the gen- 
eral business of national redress can and ought to be be- 
gun without delay by the deputies present, and that they 
ought to pursue it without any interruption or obstacle. 

** The denomination of National Assembly is the only 
one which suits the assembly in the actual state of things : 
first, because the members who compose it, are the only 
representatives legitimately and publicly known and veri- 
fied ; secondly, because they are deputed by nearly the 
whole of the nation ; and lastly, because representation 
being one and indivisible, no deputy, in whatever order 
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or class he may be chosen, has a right to exercise his 
powers separately from this assembly. 

*^ The assembly will never lose the hope of uniting in 
its bosom all the deputies at present absent. It will 
never cease to call upon them to fulfil the obligation 
whieh is imposed upon them, of joining the assembly of 
the States-General. At whatever moment in the session 
which is about to open, the absent members may present 
themselves, the assembly declares beforehand, that it 
will with alacrity receive them, and cordially co-operate 
with them in their efforts to regenerate the kingdom." 

Immediately after this resolution was passed, an ad- 
dress was voted to the king and to the nation, and all the 
members took a solemn oath " to execute with zeal and 
fidelity, the functions with which they were charged," 
and then to give a proof of its power, as well as from a 
desire not to impede the march of administration, it le- 
galized the existing taxes, though established without 
the consent of the nation, and decided that they should 
continue lor the present to be raised in the usual manner, 
except in the case that the assembly should be dissolved ; 
it placed the debts of the state ** under the safeguard of 
the honor of the nation.*' Finally, it announced that it 
would immediately proceed to examine into the causes 
of the existing scarcity, and of the public suffering. 

The court, stupified at the evidence of so mach firm- 
ness and audacity, was thrown into a state of still great- 
er consternation the next day, on learning that the clergy, 
after a tumultuous deliberation, in which a majority of 
one hundred and forty-nine, composed of the curates, 
had carried it over a minority of one hundred and fifteen, 
had joined th^ commons. 

The nobles, the parliament, the princes of the blood, 
and the queen, all joined in endeavors to make the king 
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feel in all its threatening dangeronsness, the nsnipation 
of the tiers ctat, and Necker adyised to put a stop to its 
illegal proceedings by a royal sitting, in which the king 
should make all the concessions which were demanded, 
and should himself order the union of the three estates 
into one single assembly. 

Strange, that already at this early stage, Louis XYI. 
should haye been advised to present that extraordinary 
anomaly : a king legalizing a revolution, the evident ten- 
dency of which was to subvert the constitution, in vir- 
tue of which he held the power that he was thus advised 
to prostrate. There seems not even among the men de- 
voted to royalty, to have been one who understood, that 
the sanctity of law and the sanctity of royalty are in- 
dissolubly connected, and that when the one is violated, 
the other must fall. 

The court supported the proposal of Necker, and it 
was determined that a bold and decisive step should be 
taken. In the mean while measures were resorted to, in 
order to prevent the meeting of the assembly, until the 
rojral sitting should take place, which greatly exaspera- 
ted the public mind, and led to further revolutionary 
proceedings. 

On the 20th of June, the very day appointed for the 
union of the clergy with the commons, and without any 
previous notice to the assembly, except a verbal message 
to its president, Bailly, a placard was stuck on the great 
door of the assembly-rooip, announcing that the States- 
General could not meet on that or on the two following 
days, on account of the preparations to be made for the 
royal sitting, which his majesty intended to hold on 
the 23d. 

Nothing exceeded the astonishment and indignation 
of the deputies, when they presented themselves at the 
9* 
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door of their assembly-room, and found it shat against 
them ; many proposed forcing the entrance in spite of 
the soldiers who guarded it, bat npon their being joined 
by Bailly, they had recoarse to less violent means. The 
president placing himself at the head of the deputies, de- 
manded admittance, which being refused by the officer 
on guard, in virtue of a royal order which he produced, 
the president called upon those present to witness, that 
he protested in the name of the National Assembly 
against this refusal of admittance ; after which, the de- 
puties, whose numbejr amounted to almost six hundred, 
assemUed in a noisy and discontented group in the 
" avenue de Paris," which affords a view of the palace 
of Versailles, at the windows of which, it is said, the 
courtiers were observed watching and laughing at the 
disconsolate legislators, shivering in the cold and dris- 
sling rain. 

But the tiers itat, nothing daunted, was determined 
npon holding its sitting, and was merely deliberating 
upon where it should take place. Sonte proposed fol- 
lowing the king to Marly, whither he had retired ; others 
wished to hold their assembly on the plain before the 
palace windows ; but at last some one named the Tennis 
Court (Jeu de Paume) close by in the Rue St. Fran^^ois ; 
and braving the perils of thus fonning into an assembly, 
which more able authorities would have dispersed by 
force, the deputies repaired to this hall, which was im- 
mediately surrounded by the populace, who sympathized 
most ardently with all that was going on. Mounier 
opened the session with a speech, in which he said, 
^ Wounded in our rights and in our dignity—- acquainted 
with the vivacity of the intrigues, and with the violence 
of the animosity by which the king is forced on to take 
disastrous measures, it is our doty to bind ourselves by 
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a solemn oath, not to desert the cause of the public wel> 
fare and the national interests." In consequence here* 
of, the president Bailly, mounting upon a table, pronoun* 
ced the following oath : " We swear neyer to desert the 
national assembly, and to assemble wheneYor ciicum* 
stances render it necessary, until the constitution of the 
state is framed and based upon solid foundations." 
Eyery arm was raised, and an enthusiastic ** We swear," 
burst from all lips, whilst the populace without respond'- 
ed to the shout 

The court, thrown into new alarm and anxiety by 
these extn^trdinary proceedings, closed this new assem» 
bly-room by hiring the Tennis Court for its own diver- 
sions ; the persevering deputies were not thereby pre- 
rented from acting in accordance with their oath, and 
again assembled on the 22d of June, in the church of 
St. Louis, where they were joined by one hundred and 
forty-eight members of the clergy, and two of the nobili- 
ty, and they adjourned till the next day, the one appoint- 
ed for the royal sitting, full of anxiety as to what it was 
to bring. 

The military, who were marshalled in great array on 
the 23d of May, proved what were the feelings of the 
court towards the assembly, and the deep silence in 
which the people contemplated the pomp of the royal 
cortege, proved what were the feelings of the people to- 
wards the court. 

It had been intimated to the commons on the previous 
day, that no discussions would be allowed on the morrow, 
and the exasperation occasioned by the breach of the 
usual parliamentary forms, according to which a royal 
sitting admitted full liberty of discussion, was farther 
aggravated, when on the day of the royal sitting they 
vere kept for half an hour in the rain without the side 
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door, tlirongh which they were to be admitted, nnder 
the pretence that it was yet too early. When at last 
their impatience grew so violent, that it was considered 
dangerous to put it to a farther test, and they were ad- 
mitted, they found the court and the two other orders 
already seated. It has been said in excuse of the court, 
that they had had recourse to this pitiful and paltry ex- 
pedient to prevent the quarrels that would most likely 
have arisen, during the scuffle for places ; but even if this 
be really so, one cannot but regret that the Idng should 
have had such injudicious advisers^ and that he himself 
should not have been aware, that wounded self-esteem is 
an unquiet and revengeful feeling. 

The king, in opening the sitting, spoke with unusual 
seyerity, but his weakness was already too well known 
for this semblance of firmness to produce any effect. 
*' It is my command," said he, " that the distinction be- 
tween the three orders of the state be not infringed ; the 
deputies forming three chambers, and deliberating separ- 
ately, except when with the royal sanction they shall 
deliberate in common, can alone be considered as form- 
ing a body representing the nation. Wherefore I declare 
null and void the resolutions ad<^ted by the tiers etat, as 
being illegal and unconstitutional. " He further prohibit- 
ed them from occupying themselves with questions rela- 
tive to the ancient and constituent rights of the three 
orders, the form of the constitution of the state, feudal 
and seigniorial rights and property, &c. &c. ; and lastly, 
he submitted to their examination, and adopted in ad- 
vance, the following innovations ; taxes and loans to be 
submitted to the consent of the representatives of the na- 
tion ; the budget to be published ; abolition of all immu- 
nities with regard to taxation, individual liberty to be 
established, as well as liberty of the press; the estab- 
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lishment of provincial assemblies, the abolition of eor^ 
veesj internal customs, duties, &c. The king added, 
'* I can with truth say, that never has any monarch done 
so much for any nation." But commands and conces- 
sions both came too late — ^too late for the former to be 
obeyed — ^too late for the latter to be appreciated. When 
a people has arrived at the point that it can force its 
governors into concessions, it is but little inclined to be 
grateful when they are made. 

When the king left the assembly, after having com- 
manded it to resume its sittings next day, according to 
the regulations he had laid down, he was followed by 
the nobles and a part of the clergy, but the commons^ 
who, during the whole sitting, had maintained a deep 
and evil-boding silence, retained their places, interchang- 
ing looks of the utmost astonishment. At length Mira- 
beau rising addressed them as follows : " Gentlemen, I 
confesst hiat what we have just heard might be the sav- 
ing of our country, were not the presence of despotism 
always dangerous. What means this insulting dictator* 
ship ? What means this display of arms, this violation 
of the national temple, in order to render you happy \ 
Who is it that has given you these commands % Your 
functionary? Who is it that issues imperious laws? 
Your functionary? He who ought to receive them 
from us, who constitute a political priesthood, which 
must not be violated; from us, in fine, from whom 
twenty-five millions of men expect certain happinessy 
because it will, by universal consent, be given and re- 
ceived by all ! I call upon you to exert your dignity 
and your legislative power, and to call to mind the reli- 
gious obligations of your oath, which will not sufier you 
to separate until the constitution is made and establish- 
ed." The grand master of the ceremonies here ratered 
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to reiterate the king*s orders to adjoom, and was re- 
plied to by Mirabeau, " Go tell your master that we are 
here by the power of the people, and will not be driven 
hence but by the power of the bayonet." The whole 
assembly shouted their concurrence, and Si^yes rising 
said, " We have sworn, and our oath shall not be a vain 
one, we have sworn to re-establish the rights of the 
people. The authorities which have appointed us for 
this great undertaking, demand a constitution. Who 
ean make one without us ? Who can make one if it be 
not us? Gentlemen, you are to-day what you were 
yesterday." Upon which the assembly unanimously 
declared that it persisted in the resolutions already ta- 
ken, and decreed the inviolability of its members. 

In the mean while the court, ignorant of what was 
passing in the assembly, was congratulating itself upon 
the probable effect of its vigorous measures ; and it is 
said the queen, unhappily abandoning herself to a blind 
confidence, in her joy held up her son in her arms, pre- 
senting him to her devoted servants, who were express- 
ing their satisfaction at the triumphs gained over her 
factious subjects, when the happy dreams in which they 
were indulging, were dispelled by the shouts of the 
populace thanking Necker for having absented himself 
from the royal sitting. 

A contemporary has well described the state of the 
country at this period, and the effect produced by the 
acts of the court, in the following words ; " It would be 
impossible to describe the shuddering that came over 
me, at the bare mention of the words, ' The king has 
annulled every thing.' I felt the secret fire burning 
under my feet ; it needed but one word, and civil war 
would have burst over the land." The public S3rmpathy 
with, and the approbation of, the acts of the National 
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Assembly, were expressed in addresses that poured in 
from all parts of the country, among which was* one 
from the rabble of the Palais Ro3raI, ominous of the 
faeayings of society that were throwing up the mud from 
the bottom to the surface. A complete system of com- 
mittees of correspondence had already been organized 
all oyer the country, to conyey the electric shock from 
the assembly to its remotest parts ; but lest these means 
should not be sufficient to spread the reyolutionary doc- 
trines, the clubs also had their committees of insurrec- 
tion. These clubs had become so excited, that the 
Abb6 Si^yes himself declared that he could no longer 
frequent them, because " they proposed crimes as expe- 
dients." 

France was inundated with papers and pamphlets ad- 
yocating the most extreme measures. Whoeyer dared 
to hold a middle course, and preach moderation, was de- 
nounced as an aristocrat and a traitor. 
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On the 24th of June, the court took no further meas- 
ures to preyent the meeting of the assembly than send- 
ing in carpenters and other workmen, escorted by a few 
soldiers, to demolish the temporary galleries that had 
been raised for the ceremony of the preceding day; but 
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the deputies continued their deliberations, in spite of 
hammering and noise, and were joined by the majonty 
of the clergy and the minority of the nobles, who, hay- 
ing endeavored in vain to influence the rest of their par- 
ty, had at last decided upon separating from them ; and 
two days after, the king, alarmed at the growing audaci- 
ty of the mob, himself invited the rest of the two orders 
to join the assembly, but though they ceded to the royal 
entreaties, they did not fail to behave so as to intimate 
their protest against the legality of the assembly in its 
present form. 

However, the deliberations upon the constitution to 
be given to the kingdom went on, and the necessity for 
such a step was always supported by the absurd asser- 
tion, that France (a monarchy that had stood for fourteen 
centuries) had no constitution, an assertion that proves 
more than any thing else how vague must have been the 
ideas of the assembly upon such subjects,* and M. Laliy 

* M. Thiers, one of the inheritors of the principles and statesmanship of 
those days, says, in a note to his Hiatory of the FYeneh Revolutiont " The 
question, as to whether she had or had not a constitution, seems to me to 
be one of the most important of the Revolution, for it is only the absence of 
ilmdamental laws, that can justify our undertaking to firame them." And 
M . Thiers then quotes, as his authority for maintaining that France had no 
constitution, a speech of M. Lally ToUendal in the National' Assembly. Let 
us see, however, if other and more competent judges have not asserted the 
revorae, t»d if M. Thiers, in the above-quoted passage, has not pronounced 
the condemnation of the legislative labors of the National Assembly. In 1795, 
several members of the ancient magistracy of France drew up a work under 
the titie of DevdopmaU tf Uu FhmdamaUal PrineipUa (tf tke Rmek 
MnuuxkVf in which they state that " the constitution attributes to the king 
the legislative power. From him emanate all lavrs : he has the right to ad- 
minister justice bimseif, or to have it administered by his ofltoers ; the risht 
of pardon, and of granting all privileges and recompenses ; of appointing to 
the oflBces of the state, and of conferring nobility ; of oonvokmg and of dis 
solving national assemblies, whenever he in his wisdom shall judge it con- 
voiient The king has, moreover, the right of making war and peace, and 
of assembling the armies," (p. S8.) "The king <mly governs by the laws, 
and is not invested with the power of doing every thing that his appetites 
may suggest," (p. 364.) " There are lawrs which the kings themselves have 
deolAred themselves happily unable to break. These are the steAtfos iff th$ 
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ToUendal, one of the mem1>er8 of the minority of the no- 
bles that had first joined the Tiers, lived to see and to 
deplore the consequences of his sincere but injudicious 
zeal for the welfare of the people. 

In the mean while, the court drew tog^her troops 
firomall sides; 40,000 men were stationed about Paris 
and Versailles, but the courtiers, with their usual care- 
lessness, took all their measures as publicly as possible,. 

rmim, dutinffiitffaed from the kwi of ciicanulaneM, or the laws not hanan 
reference to the conatitation. which are denominated the king'a /aw»," (p. 
39.) "The kings, aa supreme leftdaton, have always, in promulgatinf 
their lawa, ipokea in the affirmative. There ie, however, a eoneent of the 
people ; bat a ooaaent which is merelF the expression of the wishes, the 
ffiatitiide, and the acceptance of the people," (p. 371.) "The nation is 
represented by three orders, divided into three chambers, and deliberatinn 
separatelF : the result of the deliberations, if unanimous, present the resohi- 
tioDS of the States-General,*' (p. 332.) "The kws of the realm cannot be 
passed except in a general assembly of the whole kingdom, and with the 
concurrence of the three orders of the state. The king cannot derogate these 
laws, and, if he dares to violate them, all that he does may be annulled hf 
his successor/* (pp. S9S and 893.) "The necesaily of the consent of the mr 
tion to the imposition of taxes, is an incontestable truth, and is recognised as 
such by the kings," (p. 308.) "The resolutions of the two orders cannot 
be considered binding to the third, unless by its own consent," (p. 308.) 
" The consent of the States-General is necessary for the validity of every 
peipetnal alienation of the domains," (p^ 303.) And the same watchful- 
ness is recommended to them, in order to prevent any partial dismember- 
ment of the reahn. " Justice is administered in the king's name by magis- 
tntes, who are to examhie the laws, and to see that they are not m opposi- 
tioB to the flmdamental statutes of the kingdom," (p. 345.) " A part of 
the duty of these magistrates is to resist the sovereign when he b in error,** 
(p. 345.) "The military power must not interfere with the civil adminis- 
tration. The governors of provinces have no command, save in what con> 
cems the armed force, which they may make use of against the enemies of 
thestate, but not against the citizens, who are subjected to the tribunals of 
the state," (p. 364.) "The magistrates are unremovable, and their import- 
ant offices cannot be considered vacated except by the death of the occu. 
pant, by bb voluntary resignation, or by legal forfeiture." (p. 358.) "In 
eaims that concern the king, he is obliged to plead before his tribunals 
against his people," (p. 387.) A profound writer, commenting on this work. 
says, " If it be rsmaiked that these excrilent laws were not executed, in that 
ease it was the fkult of the French people, and there is no more hope of lib- 
sttjr ibr them: for, when a people does not know how to avail itself of its 
axtathig fimdamental laws, it is useless for it to seek for otheit,— it is a siga 
that it is not made for liberty, or that it is irredeemably cormpt.'*— Da MUu- 
TRC, Cvfumrotimu nor la fyanue, p. 107. 
▼OL. I. 10 
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and acted without any fixed plan, so that their amy of 
troops served more to betray their weakness than to en- 
sure the safety of their party. The capital was in a 
state of the most dreadful fermentation, in consequence 
of the alarming reports that were spread as to the inten- 
tions of the court. It was said that the king was going 
to dissolye the National Assembly, to declare a national 
bankruptcy, to reduce the town by famine, &c. &c. ; 
and the citizens, as well as the populace, were preparing 
not only to counteract these projects, but to anticipate 
them. The Palais Rot/al, the usual place of meeting 
of the agitators and news-hunters, was crowded with 
people who came to learn, and to descant on the delibera- 
tions of the assembly, to excite each other to resistance 
to the legal authorities, and to win over by violent ha^ 
rangues those who were not already willing to go to any 
length to break all existing laws, in order to have the 
pleasure of making new ones. On the SOth June an 
event took place, which must have been to the court 
one of the most portentous signs of the times, as it prov- 
ed that even the army was not to be depended upon. 
Attempts had repeatedly been made to corrupt the troops 
stationed in Paris, and particularly the French guards, 
who 'had their permanent quarters there. These at- 
tempts had not been unsuccessful. The soldiers had 
several times taken part in the revolutionary demon- 
strations of the populace, and had declared that they 
would never draw a trigger against their fellow-citizens. 
On the SOth, several soldiers who had been imprisoned 
for similar conduct were violently released by the Paris- 
ian mob, who then addressed a petition in their favor to 
the National Assembly, which, in its turn, recommended 
them to the clemency of the king. The guards were 
imprisoned again to save appearances, but liberated the 
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next day. The National Assembly participated in the 
terrors of the capital,' and, trembling for its own safety, 
in seeing the road between Paris and Versailles blocked 
op by troops, kept up a regular correspondence with the 
plotters in the former city, with the mob of the Palais 
Royal, and with the electors, who had declared on the 
13th May that they would remain together to support the 
deliberations of the States-General. At last, anxious to 
ascertain its real position, it openly denounced the gov- 
ernment to the nation, and, in an address to the king, 
demanded the removal of the troops, which impeded the 
freedom of their deliberations. The king replied to this 
address that he had called the regiments together to pre- 
vent any disturbances, and if the States-General feh 
themselves constrained in their deliberations, they were 
at liberty to retire to Soissons or Noyon, a permission 
which was translated into a desire to place them be- 
tween two camps, and was consequently not acted upon. 
The court, which had long been divided between con- 
flicting opinions, — some being for the most extreme 
measures of coercion, others, among whom was Necker, 
for concessions, — now grown bolder, determined to strike 
a decisive blow, and Necker, who had hitherto been im- 
plored to retain his office, in order that his popularity 
might in some measure shield the court against the pub- 
lic animosity, was now dismissed, together with the 
other liberal members of the ministry, and they were 
replaced by ultra-aristocrats. Necker's dismissal, which 
even bore the semblance of banishment, as he left France 
the very same day, was known in Paris the next day (13th 
July, 1789) and caused the greatest uneasiness. Not- 
withstanding the number of troops dispersed about the 
town, and in the neighborhood, great crowds collected 
together, particularly in the gardens of the Palais Royal, 
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where a young man, CamiUe Desmoulins, mounted upon 
a chair, pistol in hand, and harangued the bystanders : 
** Citizens,'* said he, " there is not a moment to lose. 
The dismissal of Necker is the signal for a St. Bartholo- 
mew of patriots.' This yery evening the foreign battal- 
ions will leave their camp in the Champ de Mars, to 
come and murder us. We have but one resource left, 
and that is to fly to arms." '* To arms !" reiterated his 
inflanmiable auditors; and, following the example of 
their leader, each man plucked a leaf from the trees of 
the garden, and stuck it in his hat as a cockade. They 
next proceeded to the shop of a wax-worker, seized upon 
the busts of Necker and the Duke of Orleans, (whose 
gold, it is said, had not a little part in the enthusiastic 
exhibitions which so frequently took place,) and paraded 
them through the street. Camille Desmoulins' predic- 
tions of the movements of the troops then, of course, 
proved true ; but the havoc committed by the regiment 
of cavalry, headed by the Prince de Lambesc, which 
charged the mob assembled in the Tuileries Gardens, 
was not great. However, the accounts of all these en- 
counters between the royalists and the people, are so dif- 
ferently given by the different parties, each charging the 
other with the greatest excesses, that it is difficult to 
discern the truth. It may with probability be inferred 
that both parties have been greatly in fault, for civil war 
is a fearful instigator of evil passions. The fury of the 
people became more and more uncontrollable ; the alarm- 
bell sounded, the barriers were burnt, the shops of the 
armorers pillaged, and troops of brigands, mingling with 
the people, augmented the terror and the devastation, by 
burning and pillaging wherever they went. The French 
guards, fully imbued with all the revolutionary notions, 
left their barracks, where the authorities had command- 
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ed them to be held under restraint, and, bayonet in hand, 
charged the regiments that remained faithful, and drove 
them from their posts. 

During this time the electors had assembled at the 
H6tel de Yille, whence they directed the riots, and 
taking upon themselTes the authority of the municipal- 
ity, they delivered the arms of the H6tel de ViUe into 
the hands of the multitude, and ordered the convocation 
of the assemblies primaires of the districts, and finally 
decreed the formation of a civic guard of forty thousand 
men, bearing a blue and red cockade, the colors of Paris. 
This city v^as left in the hands of the mob during the 
night, and the next morning things bore a still more tu- 
multuous aspect. The militia was formed, and joined 
by the soldiers of the French guard, and of the police 
force, (guet,) 

Camille Desmoulins, who in his restless ardor was 
everywhere, had arranged a separate mOitia of the stu- 
dents of the university and of the school of medicine ; 
and the lawyers VJerks had formed themselves ints a 
volunteer corps. Wherever arms were to be had, they 
were seized upon by the mob, who also, for want of 
more regular weapons, laid hold of any thing that came 
within their grasp. The pavement of the streets was- 
torn up to form barricades, and large stones were car- 
ried into the houses to be used as missiles against the 
troops, who played but a sorry part in all this turmoil,, 
for want of energy and judgment in their commanders. 
The Baron de Besenval, the commandant, complains of 
having been left without orders from Versailles, while 
he, in his turn, is accused of having spared the mob, in 
the hopes that they would spare the splendid mansion 
which he had lately fitted up for himself in the most 
magnificent style ; but whatever the cause, the result 
10* 
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wss, that Aotiiing was done to stop the lawless proeeed- 
ings of the c^iital. The third day (July Uit, 1789) 
the mob attacked the H6tel des Invalides, -where they 
gained possession of twenty-eight thousand muskets and 
twenty pieces of field artillery, and thence proceeded to 
the Bastille, which had for centuries been the strong- 
hold of despotism and the dungeon of its victims, there 
to wreak their vengeance upon the innocent goyemor 
and the garrison, consisting of one hundred and fourteen 
Swiss and invalids, and there to surpass, by their atro- 
cities, all the horrors that the grim old wadls had ever 
yet witnessed.* 

The governor, De Launay, it is said, had received 
orders from Besenval to hold out until the evening ; at 
til events, the commander of a royal fortress surely 
could not be expected to surrender because he was 
called upon to do so by a rebellious mob ; but the time 
had already come when it was considered high treason 
against the nation not to submit to and take a part in 
any of its crimes ; and when, after a protracted resist- 
ance, and having in vain tried to blow up the fort, the 
gallant governor was forced to surrender, the fury of the 
mob was at its height. The garrison, though it had 
laid down its arms, was with difficulty saved from ex- 
termination. A young and beautiful girl, supposed to 
be the daughter of De Launay, was seized, and upon the 
point of being burnt alive, when she was saved by the 
heroism of a young soldier. Every thing that was val- ' 
uahle within the fortress was destroyed; and in their 

* It is mdaDcholy, that when we have to record the destmction of a 
heaxtlen deHpotim whieh for centurie* had weighed upon a aufbriDg peo- 
ple, that the acta of that people should be such that the sympathisioc heart 
fliekenf, and almost steels itself against the woes of those who show them- 
•elves so Utile deserving of liberty. But so it is— the morals of a people 
and its governors depend mutually upon each other, and go on acting and 
ireaeting in one unbroken chain of cause and eflbet 
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Uind fury the mob continued to fire their muakete wtoi 
there were no more enemies to attack, and thus de- 
stroyed the lives of many of their comrades. When the 
work of destruction was terminated, they rushed, shoot- 
ing and yelling, towards the H6tel de Yjlle, carrying one 
of the French guards, crowned with laurel, in triumph on 
their shoulders, while the keys and the rules of the Bas- 
tille were borne before him stuck upon a pole. At Ihe 
moment that they penetrated into the town-hall, a blood- 
stained hand raised above the multitude presented the 
buckle of a shirt-collar, belonging to the governor De 
Launay, who had just been decapitated."" 

It is said in honor of the French guards, who had 
joined the people, and who were present at these butch- 
eries, that they did their utmost to save the unhappy 
victims. But the fury of the mob could not be checked, 
and their thirst for blood was not yet satisfied. Their 
next victim was Flesselles, the provost of the merchants, 
whom they .accused of treason. He was seized in the 
midst of the frightened electors assembled at the Hdtel 
de Ville, and dragged away to the Palais Royal, there 
to be judged; but the impatience of the miscreants 
would not wait for this mockery, and he was struck 
down by a shot from a pistol on one of the quays. 

While these scenes of riot and bloodshed were going 
on at Paris, the greatest terror and anxiety prevailed at 
Versailles, both at court and in the assembly. The 
former, in hourly fear of seeing the Paris mob moving 
towards. Versailles, lined the road between the twq 
towns with troops, and did every thing to raise the 
courage and ensure the fidelity of the men, without, how- 
ever, taking any decisive step, though it is asserted by 

• It ifiaid that hia head was cut off by a eook who waa pnaent with 
hit kUehen-knife. 
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seyeral historians, that a plan was concerted for putting 
down the Reyolution by force of arms, for dissolving the 
National Assembly, after having forced it to subscribe 
to the king's declaration of the 23d of June, and for 
assisting the empty treasury by issuing a hundred mil- 
lions of government notes. 

The assembly had been anxiously watching for ac- 
counts from the capital ; it is said by the partisans of 
the Revolution, who maintain that the assembly had been 
fully aware of the projects of the court, that it saw new 
danger to itself in these measures, but nevertheless con- 
tinued its sittings. As soon as it had received intelli- 
gence of the events of the 13th, a deputation was sent to 
the king to demand the removal of the troops, whose 
presence they maintained was the cause of all the tur- 
moil, and begging him, in their stead, to form a. burgess 
guard. The king replied, that he could not accede to 
their demands, because Paris was not able to defend 
itself. Upon receiving this answer, the assembly passed 
resolutions insisting upon the removal of the troops, and 
on the establishment of a burgess guard, declaring the 
ministers and all the agents of the government responsi- 
ble, casting upon the actual counsellors of the king, how- 
ever elevated their ranky the whole responsibility of the 
misfortunes which were preparing. It consolidated the 
national debt, and persisted in all its former decrees, and 
then, after having expressed its disapprobation of the re- 
moval of M. Necker and his colleagues, declared itself 
permanent, and elected the Marquis de Lafayette* as vice- 
president. 

*This young nobleman owed his popnlarity to the part he had taken in 
the American wrar, where he had gained the friendship of Washington and 
the respect of his countrymen, and whence he returned with ideas of liberty 
which were quite in consonance with the popular wishes of France at the 
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Upon leeeiving fiiitlier aceoiints of the scenes going 
on at Paris, new deputations were sent to the king, 
whi6h equally failed in eliciting any satisfactory reply. 
The king was, however, now seriously alarmed, thou^ 
the court affected to laugh at the pretensions of the mob 
to reduce the Bastille, — a fortress which had stood the 
siege of the great Cond6 ; and when at last the Duke de 
Liancourt, one of the deputies, a personal friend of the 
king's, and who held a situation in his household, which 
gave him access to his person at all times, broke into the 
king's bed-chamber in the night to announce the fall of 
the Bastille, a general consternation prevailed. '* What, 
a revolt!" exclaimed his majesty/ " Not a revolt, sire," 
replied the duke, " a revolution." ' He prevailed upon the 
king to repair to the assembly the next morning to give 
it a proof of his confidence. But in the iatervai the as- 
sembly, which had also been greatiy moved at the ac- 
counts from the capital, had resumed its sitting, and, 
ignorant of the change which had taken place in the 
Idng's disposition, a new deputation was determined on, 
and was on the point of departing when it was detained 
by Mirabeau. '<Tell the king," cried he, ''tell him 
boldly, that the h<»des of foreigners by which we are 
surrounded were visited yesterday by the princes, the 
princesses, and their favorites, and have received their 
presents, their caresses, and their exhortations. Tell 
him, that during the whole night these foreign satellites, 
gorged with wine and money, have predicted in their in- 
pious songs the subjugation of France, and that their 
brutal prayers invoked the destruction of the National 
Assembly. Tell him, that even in his own palace, his 
courtiers have danced to the sound of this barbarous mu- 
sic, and that such were the scenes which ushered in the 
St. Bartholomew. Tell him, that Heniy IV., whose 
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name is 4)IeB8ed throughout the nniyerae, that one among 
his forefathers who ought to he his model, introduced pro- 
Yisions into rebellious Paris, besieged by himself, and that 
his ferocious counsellors will not allow that com which 
commerce brings, to enter into Paris when faithful and 
famishing." 

But scarcely was this speech pronounced, and the ap- 
plause of the assembly silenced by Mirabeau himself, 
when the king entered, accompanied by his two brothers 
only, and in a simple and touching speech reassured the 
assembly, and told them that he had ordered the with- 
drawal of the troops. " You have doubted me," he said 
in conclusion ; '' well, then, I will confide myself to you." 
The sullen silence with which he had been received was 
now interrupted by lively exclamations of joy, and the 
king was escorted home by the whole assembly, accom- 
panied by the shouts of the multitude. A deputation of 
one hundred members then repaired to Paris, which was 
preparing to withstand a siege, to announce the recon- 
ciliation of the king with the representatives of the peo^ 
pie, and was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Bailly and Lafayette were among the delegates, and the 
former was offered the mayoralty of the city, the latter 
the command of the burgess guard. Both accepted, and 
advised the king to follow them to Paris, to put the seal 
to his reconciliation with his people. 

The king consented, and fixed the 17th July for his 
visit. The state of Paris became every day more alarm- 
ing. The barriers were closed, the regular authorities 
suspended, the streets lined with patrols and cannon, 
while hordes of murderers carried dismay and consterna- 
tion everywhere ; but, notwithstanding all these fearful 
manifestations, the king remained faithful to his word. 
So sure was he, however, of not returning unscathed from 
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the dangers that beset his path, that he spent great part 
of the night previous to his departure for Paris in regula- 
ting the regency, and early in the morning, after attending 
religious exercises, too1« an affecting leave of his discon- 
solate family, who had tried in vain to conquer his reso- 
lution. 

He set off, accompanied by a deputation from the as- 
sembly, and arrived at the Hdtel de Yille, surrounded by 
a dark and threatening multitude, who had not one cheer 
for the monarch, whose chief fault was that weakness 
which rendered him incapable of inflicting pain upon oth- 
ers, though for their benefit, but who dared to encounter 
every danger which threatened his own person alone. It 
was only at the moment when the king appeared at the 
window of the Hdtel de Yille, with the national cockade 
in his hat, that the slightest cheer was heard from the 
mob. Afler having confirmed the formation of the na- 
tional guard, and of the provincial and municipal govern- 
ment, in a word, afler having assented to the revolution 
effected by physical force, he returned to Versailles, 
where his safe arrival produced the greatest joy. 

But though Louis was safe, royalty was degraded, and 
France was thenceforward, for years, to know no other 
rulers than an infuriated multitude. Those that had con- 
jured up the storm, thinking that they should ride as 
masters upon it, and lay it when it suited their purpose, 
now perceived that the fundamental laws of a state can- 
not be touched with impunity, and when once the veil is 
torn from the sanctuary of the temple, all reverence 
ceases ; that the law of the land cannot be violated, and 
still continue to be effective. 

One anecdote, the truth of which has never been con- 
tested, will suffice to show what was the state of Park 
after the king had left. Among the ministers who re- 
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pkeed Necker and his colleagues was a M. de Foulon, 
who is described as being hated by the people for the 
heartless levity with which he had spoken of their suf- 
ferings, at a time in which they were complaining that 
they had no bread. " Let the canaille eat grass and this- 
tles ; it is good enough for them,^* M. de Foulon is re- 
ported to have said, and the people, eager to grasp at 
any, however absurd, accusation against the classes that 
they had been taught to hate, marked out M. de Foulon 
as the object of universal execration. Foulon being ftilly 
aware of the hatred which he had excited, and being old 
and weak, fled from Versailles on the 15th July, took 
refhge in one of his own country-houses, and gave out 
that he had died of an apoplectic fit. The death and 
funeral of one of his servants happened very opportunely 
to give a semblance of truth to this fiction, but soon alter 
the ingenious secret was betrayed, and the old man was 
dragged from his house by the exasperated villagers, 
who, binding his hands, and placing a garland of nettles 
ronnd his neck, and a bouquet of thistles in his breast, 
drove hhn before them to Paris, kicking and cursing him 
all the way. Arrived at Paris, he was brought before 
the mayor and the committee of electors, sitting at the 
HMel de Ville, who tried in vain to rescue him from the 
mob, by persuading the people that the more guilty he 
was, the more necessary it was that he should be tried 
by the laws. 

Law was a powerless word in the mouth of those who 
laA themselves signed the death-warrant of the laws 
of the reahn, and the impatient mob insisted upon carry- 
ing Foulon to the Place de Grdve, there to execute jus- 
tice upon him at their fiivorite lamp-post. Resistance 
w«8 vain, every man in that fierce multitude was gasp- 
ing fcft blood, and the report that Necker was returning 
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to Yeisailles, and had recommended a general amnesty, 
made them more fearful of seeing their hopes of Ten> 
geance frustrated. And to the Place de Gr^ve they 
dragged the white-headed old man, tied a rope round his 
neck, and hauled him over the lanteme. Three times 
the rope broke — ^three times the miserable sufferer was 
precipitated to the ground, crying for mercy, and re- 
ceiving kicks and insults in reply. When at last life 
had departed, the head was cut off and stuck upon a 
pike, and while some paraded this through the streets, 
others dragged the headless trunk after them. On their 
way they met a mounted escort, and fi crowd of people 
on foot, conducting Foulon's son-in-law, Berthier, who 
had been taken prisoner at Compiegne, to the H6tel de 
Ville, there to submit to a kind of legal interrogatory, 
which was, however, again interrupted by the cries of 
the multitude: "Finish with him, the Faubourg St. 
Antoine* is coming! The Palais Royal is coming! 
They will have his head!" and the next minute the 
guard which Lafayette had placed at the door was swept 
away, and the hall was inundated by the people, who 
were again victorious, in spite of the resistance of the 
authorities, and of the brave struggles of Berthier him- 
self. Attempts were made to hang him on the same 
lamp-post which had just witnessed the death of his 
father-in-law, but he struggled so fiercely that he was 
pierced by several bayonets before the mob could ac- 
complish their project. It is said that even before life 
was extinct, one of these vile wretches tore the heart 
from his panting bosom, and the mob, then rushing back to 
the H6tel de Ville, presented it to Bailly and Lafayette. 
May we not suppose that at this, and other similar 



* Tbe Faaboarg St Antoine ■ inhabited bf the wont nbUe of Fiiii. 
TOL. I. 11 
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fearful sights, which now daily met their eyes, the coa- 
science of these men must have smote them, and tW 
they must have asked themselves, who it was that had 
let loose these hloodhounds, who it was that had con- 
verted the brilliant capital of a civilized country into a 
den of murderers and robbers ? The adherents of the 
ancient state of things, who, on their side, had, by obsti- 
nate and interested resistance to wholesome and timely 
reform, contributed so greatly to bring about the misfor- 
tunes under which they were now suffering, began to 
fly from the dangers which they did not know how to 
meet, and the king and queen, nobly sacrificing their 
own happiness for the welfare of those they loved, per- 
suaded many of their most faithful servants to leave 
France. Several princes of the blood, among whom the 
king^s unpopular brother, the Comte d'Artois, also left 
the country, and from that period the tide of emigration 
may be considered as fairly set in, and every day saw 
the peaceful, the lovers of order, abandoning their coun- 
try and their king to the lawless hordes who were now 
predominant, and seeking in foreign lands those com- 
forts which they could not enjoy at home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SmsII ttf Nccker— loabilitjr of the Aasembly to gorem— Digtnibanees 
throughout France— Frightful Atrocities committed by the Peeaantry^ 
Proceedings of the Natioaal Assembly— Despoiling of the Privileged 
Classes Desecration of the Churches^Dissent of the King useles»— 
Dechiratioa of Righte^The Assembly intimidated by the Mob— State d 
Paris— Dismal Prospects for Prance— Military Banquet— Dreadful Tu- 
mult—The Mob proceeds to Versailles— Deputation to the King— The 
Palace forced by the Mob— Danger of the Queen— The Koyal Fkmily 
taken to Paris. 

On the 28th of July, Necker, who had been recalled 
in accordance with the desire of the assembly and of the 
people, arrived at Versailles, after having traversed 
France accompanied by a shouting multitude, who hailed 
him as the guardian angel of the country, and to whom 
he recommended peace and order. He was received by 
the king with embarrassment, but by the National As- 
sembly, who considered his recall as their triumph, he 
was greeted enthusiastically. 

At Paris, where he may be said to have enjoyed a 
regular ovation, he demanded from the electors and the 
representatives a general amnesty ;* which was imme- 
diately granted. But a few days afterwards the amnesty 
was revoked, on the plea of its being illegal for an ad- 
ministrative body to condemn or to pardon ; for, when it 
served their purposes, these men could even renounce 
the power of the moment. 

Besides recalling Necker, the king had chosen his 
own counsellors from among the majority of the assem- 
bly, and seemed sincerely inclined to follow in the revo- 
lutionary movement. But calm and prosperity did not 

* It to not one of the least strange anomalies of the times, to see the 
jniakter of the king of Fiance appealmg to a revolutionary body for a 
measure which, even in its revolutionary capacity, it was incompetent to 
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therefore return to the land. Obedience and subordina- 
tion had become obsolete terms among the French, and 
the people, having once seized the sceptre of power, 
were determined not to let it again be wrested from them. 
Paris remained in a state of the utmost agitation. The 
electors had transmitted their fanctions to a committee 
of one hundred and twenty administrators elected by the 
^several districts. But thLs new municipal government, 
having no laws by which to be guided, being surrounded 
by obstacles of every kind, and having to attend to every 
thing : to the administration of justice, (as far as that 
was allowed them by their masters, the mob,) to the 
provisioning of the town, to police regulations, and army 
discipline, succumbed under the immensity of the bur- 
den ; while the national guard, commanded by Lafay- 
ette, was equally insufficient to maintain order. The 
provinces had followed the example of Paris, and seve- 
ral towns had demolished the fortresses that commanded 
them, as Paris had demolished the Bastille. Suddenly 
the report was spread that bands of brigands were trav- 
ersing the country, cutting down the harvests, and de- 
stroying the granaries. The whole population flew to 
arms, and these arms, once in their hands, were immedi- 
ately turned against their fellow-citizens. 

The peasantry commenced a new Jacquerie against 
their landlords ; they laid waste their property, and burnt 
down their houses, taking good care that the archives, 
containing title-deeds, &c., should not escape the flames, 
which circumstance seems to prove that the peasantry 
had among them advisers better versed in the know- 
ledge of law than they themselves. They refused to 
pay their taxes, and in many cases committed the most 
outrageous cruelties against their masters — cruelties 
which we would willingly pass over in silence, were it 
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not necessary to show what are the acts of a people who 
have set law at defiance, and what is the retribation 
that a false system brings upon itself. 

One gentleman, the owner of a ch&teau, was sus- 
pended in a well for an hour and a half, while his perse- 
cutors were deliberating upon what should be his mode 
of death. Another, the Chevalier d'Ambli, was dragged 
naked through the village, and buried in a dung-heap, 
after his eyebrows and hair had been plucked out by the 
roots, the mob dancing round him all the while. In 
Normandy, a gentleman afflicted with the palsy was 
thrown into the fire, and only escaped with the loss of 
his hands. A gentleman's steward was tortured and 
burnt until his feet were consumed, to make him give 
up his master's title-deeds. But it was not men alone on 
whom these savages exercised their fury. In Franche- 
Compt6, Madame de Batilly was almost torn to pieces, 
and was forced to resign all claims to her property, 
while an axe was held suspended over her head. The 
Countess of Montessn was dragged with her husband from 
their carriage into the middle of the road, a pistol was 
held at her breast for three hours, and she was finally 
thrown into a pond. 

Matrons wltii their daughters were seen flying from 
their burning houses in the middle of the night, with 
nothing but their night-clothes on, too happy if the loss 
of their property was the only thing they had to bewail. 

Churches, churchmen, and church property were as 
little spared as nobles and their ch&teaux, and the peo- 
ple, not content with hating the clergy, openly proclaimed 
their hatred of religion, not alone in their deeds, but in 
words. 

While the people were thus practically showing the 
sense in which they understood liberty and the rights of 
11* 
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men, the members of the National Assembly, not re- 
awakened from their delasive dreams by even these 
fearful realities, were busied in drawing up a written 
declaration of the rights of man, which was to serve as 
the basis of the much-talked-of constitution. Some- 
times, indeed, the voice of reason was raised to suggest 
that, under existing circumstances, every thing that 
could add new fuel to the fire that was raging without, 
ought to be avoided ; but this voice was soon put down 
by the clamors from the galleries, where the executive 
of France, the rabble,* sat in lordly power, controlling 
the acts of its servants. There is in the spectacle of 
the assembly at this time, something that most forcibly 
recalls the old German legends, in which we see con- 
jurers ruled and tyrannized over by the evil spirits they 
have themselves invoked. 

On the 4th August, 1789, a vote was carried that 
there should be a declaration of the rights of man, but 
on that same day arrived such overwhelming tidings of 
the murders and ravages of all kinds which were being 
perpetrated throughout the country, that, seized with a 
sudden panic, the members of the privileged classes, 
who had hitherto sought to maintain their rights, now 
vied with each other in sacrificing them on the altar of 
their country, as it was termed. The Yiscomte de 
Noailles gave the signal, by proposing the redemption 
of feudal rights, and the suppression of personal servi* 
tude. The Duke du Chatelet proposed redeeming all 
the tithes by changing them into a pecuniary tax. The 

* Though I DM the word rabble, it ii not to be lappowd that theie n- 
■emblagea of men eonnted merely of thoee we are wont to denominate by 
that name in England. But I um thk word becaaie. whatever waa their 
pootion In ■ocietjr, the deeds of those men were sach as to leare no other 
derifnation for them. One cannot apply the name of people or nation to 
anaiiemblj of madmen and murderers, be their nnmbeis ever lo great. 
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Bishop of Chartres proposed the suppression of the ex- 
clusive right of the chase, the Count of Yirien, that of 
pigeon-house and dove-cotes; others the abolition of 
seignorial jurisdictions, the venality of the offices of 
magistrates, pecuniary immunities, and inequality of im- 
posts ; also the abolition of the perquisites of the cnr6s ; 
of the annats of the court of Rome, of the plurality of 
benefices ; of pensions obtained without titles, &o. The 
deputies of the pays des etats, seized next by this phrensy 
for self-sacrifice, then stood up to renounce the privi- 
leges of their provinces, and were followed by the towns 
and corporate bodies, all oflfering up their privileges. 
At last, the assembly, in a transport of enthusiasm, pro^ 
claimed Louis XVI. the restorer of French liberty, and 
a medal was struck in commemoration of this day, which 
a witty royalist has denominated the St. Bartholomew 
of property ; and there were not a few, who, participating 
in this opinion, on the 5th of August, regretted the en- 
thusiasm of the 4th, and remonstrated as to the propriety 
of the resolutions passed on that day. The Abb6 Si^yes 
himself, who, as vicar-general of the bishopric of Char- 
tres, and canon and chancellor of the cathedral of Char- 
tres, had to bear a great many of the sacrifices which 
the clergy had made, was, by this home-thrust to his 
pocket, at once brought back to common sense, and he de- 
clared that the proposition to abolish tithes altogether, by 
which the declaration that the tithes should be redeem- 
able was followed up on the morrow, was an attempt at 
wholesale robbery. It was on this occasion that he 
pronounced the words which have been chosen as a 
motto to this work. He was answered by Mirabeau in 
these words : " My dear Abb6, you have let loose the 
bull, and now you are complaining of his giving you a 
touch of his horns ;^' and so indeed it was ; the clergy 
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and the nobles, those who had acted from the enthnsi- 
astn of the moment, as well as those who had given way 
to a power they had not strength to resist, now felt the 
dire consequences of having joined a chamber composed 
of twice their numbers, and mostly consisting of men 
who had neither interests nor property at stake. All 
equilibrium in the state was gone, and the vessel was 
&6t foundering. But that there was still dignity of 
sentiment left in the conquered minority, we may see 
horn the words with which the Archbishop of Paris, 
seeing that resistance was useless, surrendered on the 
6th of August, in the name of the whole clergy, all the 
tithes into the hands of the nation. " Let the Gospel," 
said he, " be preached ; let divine service be performed 
with decency and dignity ; let the church be provided 
with virtuous and zealous pastors ; let the poor be sue- 
eored. This is the true destination of our riches ; these 
are the objects of our ministry and of our wishes ; for 
ourselves personally we rely, without bargain and with- 
out reserve, on a just and generous nation." But, alas ! 
the nation to which these words were addressed, was 
as anxious to cast off its allegiance to its God, as to its 
authorities, (indeed how could it be otherwise, for who- 
soever fears the Lord fears the law ;) and the churches 
so nobly resigned to its care, were, in a few short 
months, shut up, or converted into barracks, storehouses, 
or club-rooms, and the most conscientious of the clergy 
persecuted unto death, or wandering as exiles in foreign 
lands. 

When Louis XVI. heard of the proceedings of the 
4th August, he said that force alone should make him 
sanction the destitution of his nobility and of his clergy ; 
«( For when I cede," added he, *' there will be in Francd 
neither monarch nor monarchy." These words were 
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too true, and, when the king repulsed the decrees pre- 
sented for his sanction, the assembly nevertheless adopt* 
ed them as constitutive, and declared the royal sanction 
needless. Nothing was left to the king but to promul- 
gate them. 

The assembly was now clearly divided into three par- 
ties, which were generally designated by the place Uiey 
occupied in the chamber. The right was the party of 
the court, the nobles, and the clergy, and their orators 
were Cazalis, a young captain of dragoons, and the Abb^ 
Maury. The left was the popular party, whose most 
prominent members, besides Mirabeau and fhe Abb6 
Si^yes, were BarnaVe, Lameth, and Duport, a young 
eounseUor who had distinguished himself in the parlia- 
ment. The centre was occupied by a small number of 
the popular party, who, having gone as far as they 
thought right, were now anxious to stop, and whose 
opinions, in accordance with Necker's, called for th^ 
English constitution. The most remarkable men among 
these were Lally Tollendal, Mounier, and Mallouet 

After having struck down with one blow the long- 
standing feudal structure, the represeutatives of the peo- 
ple went on, seriously occupying themselves with the 
projected declaration of the rights of man, which did not 
fail, in the progress of discussion, to present itself to 
many of the members of the assembly in all its absur- 
dity^*^ 

* "I remember that long diacaMon which lasted for weeki,*' nyi an 
eyewitneut "at a Maeoa of mortal ennui: there were empty dispotatioM 
about tenn8,-^ere was an accamidation of metaphysical mbbiah, and an 
overpowering loquacity, — the assembly seemed eoorerted into adispntatbnt 
school of Sorbonne, and all the apprentices in legislation made their essaya 
in these puerilities. After many models had been rejected, a committee of 
five was appointed to draw up a new one. Mirabeau, one of the five, had 
(he generosity which was ordinary to him to take the whole task upon himr 
self, and then give it to his private friends to perform it for him. There then 
w were— Dowveiai, davUra, Miiabeau. and myself— composing, di^ 
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But th^ woid had been pronounced, and die tMAb in 
the gallery did not mean to give up the hopes which the 
words, *' All men are bom free and equal,*' with which 
this declaration was to be headed, held out to them ; and 
after having confused, and bewildered, and tired each 
other for many consecutive days with vague theories 
and disputations, a declaration, replete with contradic- 
^ns and inconsequences, was at last published, and pro- 
claimed in the first days of September, and the assem- 
bly then proceeded to debate on the form to be given to 
the future constitution. According to the instructicms 
from the constituents to their representatives, which 
were all unanimous in demanding a' representative mon- 
archy, it would haye been supposed that the constitution 
of England would have presented itself to all minds ; 
but since then things had taken a different turn, and in 
deeds* if not in words, the nation had already passed 
from absolute monarchy to a democratic republic. How 
was it to be supposed that a house of lords could be es- 
tablished, after the furious scenes we have seen enacted 
against the nobility, and after the nobility had itself re- 
nounced all its rights ; and how is it to be supposed that 

putiDg, writing a word and Bcretching out four words, ezhauBtinc onzaelTM 
orer this ridiculous task, and producing at last a piece of patchwork, a iiii»- 
fliable mosaic of the pretended natuial righu of men, which had nern ex- 
isted. During the course of this trUte compilation, I made reflectiona 
which I had nerer made until then. 1 felt the fhiseness and the absurdity of 
the work, which was nothing but a puerile fiction. The declaration of 
rights, sud I. may be made aiter the constitution, but not before it; for 
rights exist by laws, and cannot precede them. Such maxims, besides, are 
dwigerotts. We ought not to bind legislators by general propositions, which 
we may afterwards be obliged to modify and limit Above all things, we 
oughtnot to bind them by false maxims. It is not true that " JiU mm are 
homfrm and equal." They are not bom free. On the contrary, they are 
bom in a slate of helplessness and necessary dependence. And where aro 
th^ bora equal 1 Where can they be so born 1 Do we mean equality of 
fortune, of talent, of virtue, of industry, of condition 1 The falsehood is 
ntnifest. Volumes would be required to give an appearance of sense to 
tiiia eqoality which you proekim withovt any exeeptioB.**— DmoHT. 
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aa iDsaiie people, rioting in the unlimited possession of 
power, would deliver up again willingly to the monarch, 
who had become a mere puppet in their hands, the scep- 
tre which they had snatched from him ? No ; anarchy 
was let loose, and was not to be bound again, before the 
sins of those who had invoked it had brought their retri- 
bution of sufferings upon their heads, and therefore were 
the principles that were laid as the foundation of the 
new constitution those of the Abbe Si^yes : " The peo- 
pljB commands, the king executes.'' So fuUy were these 
priooiples adopted, that it was even matter of long dis- 
onsaion whether the king should have an absolute or only 
a suspensive veto ; during which discussion the people 
in thergaUery, though perfectly ignorant of the meaning 
of ithe word, continually cried out abas le veto, merely 
because it was something that was to be granted to the 
king. Duiong all this time, however, the assembly 
went on professing its respect and affection for his Ma- 
,jf96^, aod its attachment to a constitutional monarchy, 
mi it would be unjust to think that none of these men 
weire:«iacere ; but in state affain ignorance is crime, and, 
tfayerofore, ^whatever may have been their intentions, in 
point of fact, eveiy one of them was guilty of the down- 
&U of the French monarchy. It was at length deter- 
mined that :the legislative power should be vested in a 
mgle assembly, that this assembly should be peridanent, 
and that it should alone possess the power of proposing 
lnws. The absolute veto was still warmly maintained, 
l>«t,the people, exasperated at the thought that their re- 
jj^eaQRtatives should deliberate upon a measure which 
they in their ignorance had put down as ccmneoted with 
«Y^ry kind of despotism under which they had as yet 
miffed, begsn to make most violent demonstrations. 
At the Palais IWyal motions wevemade against the as- 
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semblj; the deputies, who still adhered to ihe king, 
were threatened with being recalled, with being put upon 
their trial, with having ^^ their chftteauz lighted up.*' A 
general conyocation of the districts was called for, and 
it was proposed, and even attempted, to march against 
Versailles. Lafayette tried in vain to arrest the multi- 
tude, bloody frays took place between the mob and the 
national guards, and murmurs were raised against the 
despotism of the bourgeois. The assembly gave way 
before these demonstrations, and a majority of six hun- 
dred and seventy-three voices, against three hundred 
and fifteen, voted for the king having the power to pro- 
nounce a suspending veto only, during two sessions of 
the legislature, (21st September, 1789.) 3nt this vote 
did not restore order and tranquillity to the capital, where 
the scarcity of provisions was daily more and more poi- 
gnantly fek, and where every vestige of authority or suh- 
ordination was destroyed. 

The municipality had to send to distant parts of the 
country for com, which was sold at great loss, and which 
was obliged to be brought into town under military es- 
cort, to escape the pillage of the famished country peo- 
ple ; and while the people were in this state of suffer- 
ing, every day brought new mortal inquietudes to those 
who still bore the name of authorities. Mayor Bailly 
was sinking under his cares, and Lafayette was in daily 
expectation of riots, which he should not be able to put 
down ; and to crown the whole, the sixty districts into 
which the capital was divided took the character of siicty 
independent republics, each giving orders in opposition 
to those of the community, had its own police, its own 
armed force, which entered into open struggles witii 
those of the community, and much was not wanting lo 
make them break out into open warfare. 
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Dull and dreary were, indeed, the prospects of France 
— anarchy and distrust reigned through the land. The 
aristocracy was suspected of entertaining projects of 
vengeance ; the princes who had left the country were 
supposed to be seeking the succors of foreigners ; the 
king, who had merely adopted certain articles of the 
declaration of rights, saying, that he could not sanction 
the others until the constitution was ready, was also 
looked upon with distrust. Reports of a new conspiracy 
of the court against the people were'generally credited 
among the latter, and it was said that the king was going 
to fly to Metz, and to march an army against Paris, and 
that the queen was in correspondence with the Comte 
d'Artois, and with her brother the emperor of Germany. 
A new regiment added to the garrison of Versailles, and 
two thousand body-guards quartered in the palace, 
occasioned the greatest alarm, and the Palais Royal de- 
creed that the king ought to be separated from those who 
surrounded him, and ought to be brought to Paris, where 
his presence would ensure a sufficient supply of provisions, 
and would accelerate the completion of the constitution. 

A banquet given on the 3d of October by the gardes 
du carps (body-guards) to the officers of the garrison of 
Versailles, gave the signal for scenes more atrocious 
than any of those which had as yet taken place. It 
was said that the king and queen had appeared at the 
banquet amid the enthusiastic cheers of the officers and 
guards, and that, towards the end of the repast, the 
guests, excited by the wine which had circulated freely, 
had trampled the national cockade under their feet, in- 
snlted the National Assembly, and threatened an assault 
upon Paris. The suspicions against the court were 
confinned by these reports, and it was said that a plan 
was laid for reducing Paris by famine. 

TOL. I. 13 
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The people assembled in great masses on all sides, 
and on the morning of the 5th of October, a woman, who 
had taken possession of a drum, trayersed the streets, 
crying out: "Bread! bread!" gathering around her 
thousands of her own sex, (among whom, however, it is 
supposed there were many men in women's clothes,) 
with whom she proceeded to this H6tel de Yille, where 
thej made a desperate attack; the national guards 
posted St the entrance giving way before them, they 
rushed into the interior of the building, followed by men 
armed with pickaxes, who pillaged the armory. When 
this was done, Maillard, one of the heroes of the attack 
upon the Bastille, cried out, " Let us on to Versailles !" 
and " To Versailles ! to Versailles !" was echoed on all 
sides ; and the hideous assembly set itself in motion, 
carrying ?rith it wagons, arms, and cannons, and re- 
cruiting their nmnbers with aU the women they met on 
their way. 

In the mean time the representatives of the commune 
had arrived, and the tocsin had called togetiier the na- 
tional guards, but the love of anarchy had taken such 
strong possession of all minds that there was no peace- 
aUe set of citizens to appeal to. When, therefore, La- 
fajrette exhorted the people to order, a grenadier of &e 
national guards stepping forward, replied, in the name 
of hia comrades : ^ The people are unhappy— ihe souree 
of their misfortunes is at Vexaaille»--4he king must be 
brought to Paris^-^and those who have outiaged the na- 
tiottid cockade must be exterminated." In vain dai 
their eommandev lepiesent to tiiem the suflMngs tttat 
sodt eenduoti. wcmid occasion ; new shouts of ** To Vexu. 
series !" iMa all' the r^ly he obtained, and ^e ittoir 
moPad'OB. Troops of savage men from the ftnbeua^ 
bad already joined tibe fismale fimes, and aeonnipanie^ 
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them on their way, uttering the most fearful imjffeca^ 
tions and threats against the court and the Icing, but 
more especially against the queen, whose unpopulari^ 
had gone on increasing ever since the commencement 
of the disorders. After eight hours' useless resistance, 
Lafayette at last prevailed upon the municipality to 
order him to Versailles with his guards, and he set out 
accompanied by two of its members. 

The greatest consternation prevailed at court at the 
pews of the extraordinary army which was approaching, 
and which was descried through a thick fog in the Paris 
avenue between five and six in the afternoon. 

The drums immediately beat the generaUt the inm 
gates of the palace yard were locked, and the body 
guard ordered out to defend them. In the morning tlM 
assembly had sent a deputation to the palace, to demand 
the *' pure and simple*' acceptation of the declaration of 
rights, which being refused, had given rise to kmd mur- 
murs of discontent, which ended in a general deawi- 
ciation of the court, and particularly of the banquet giv- 
en by the guards. In the midst of this tnmult ne^mi 
was brought to the assembly of the approach of the 
mob, and towards four o'clock, when they were in the 
act of breaking up, hordes of women rushed into the 
room with loud cries. Maillard, who was at their head, 
harangued the assembly, exposed the misery of the peo- 
ple, and vaguely accused persons of high standing of 
having brought about the scarcity by foul means. After 
having in vain attempted to appease this vociferous mul- 
titude, the assembly (hoping to force the king at this 
critical juncture to subscribe to their wishes) at last de- 
termined to depute the president Mounier to the king to 
submit to him the declaration of rights, but they were 
obliged to allow twelve women chosen by the mob to 
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accompany him. The king received them with his 
nsoal kindness, gave orders that provisions (the want of 
which was the excuse for every riot) should be taken to 
Paris, and promised to accept unconditionally the de^ 
claration of rights. But during this time the mob with- 
out, growing impatient, attacked the body-guards, who, 
however, persevered in strictly maintaining the defen* 
sive, until, upon the king's order, they withdrew to their 
quarters, pursued and shot at by the Versailles militia, 
though they did not return a single shot. The court 
was in the greatest agitation, and a council was held to 
decide whether the king should fly or remain. The car- 
riages were even ordered to the door, but the traces 
having been cut by the national guards of Versailles, the 
king, who was very unwilling to take any extreme meas- 
ures, signed his acceptance of the declaration of rights, 
and decided upon remaining, in order not to give way, it 
is said, before the Duke of Orleans, who was strongly 
suspected of being at the bottom of all the riots and dis* 
orders. But the &ct of the assembly's having chosen 
the moment of confusion for pressing upon the king the 
declaration of rights, certainly leaves very great room 
for suspicions as to the part it may have had in this tu- 
multuous rising. 

After the king had refused to leave Versailles, it was 
proposed that the queen at least should remove with her 
children to Rambouillet, a palace eight miles from 
thence ; but she steadily refused to leave the king while 
he was in danger, and said, that if the mob wished for 
her death, she knew how to confront it. 

In the mean time night had broken in, and the clamors 
of the savage maltitude against the queen and the aris- 
tocrats spread terror and dismay through the court. At 
midnight the arrival of Lafayette and the Parisian army 
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WM annoimeed. The commftoder immediately preseat- 
ed himself before the king, together with the two depu- 
ties from the municipality, to assure his majesty of the 
fidelity of the national guards at Paris, and to express to 
him the wishes of the inhabitants of that town, which 
were to the effect, that he should allow himself to be 
guarded by the militia alone, — ^that he should find means 
of assuring the subsistence of the people, — that he should 
lemoye to the capital, and hasten the conclusion of the 
constitution. The king answered eyasiyely to the last- 
mentioned proposals, but acceded to Lafayette's entreat- 
ies to be allowed to replace the troops of the line, who 
defended the palace, by his guards, part of which was 
composed of the former French guards. About two 
o'clock every thing seemed comparatively quiet, when 
Lafayette persuaded the royal &mily, as well as the 
men^rs of the assemUy, to take a little rest ; but the 
sQiuids which reached them from the public houses, in 
which liie mob had sought shelter from the pelting rain, 
or from the fires round which bivouacked those who 
could find no other refuge, gave them sufficiently to un- 
dofistand that this quiet could not be of long duration. 

At &¥e o'clock Lafayette threw himself on his bed to 
seek rest, and at six o'clock a violent attach was made 
upon the body-guards. Many of them were killed; 
those who endeavored to escape were pursued like wild 
beaste, and fifteen having been seized were taken before 
tiie palace and there murdered. The main body of the 
rioters then rushed upon the palace, and penetrated into 
tlM interior, shouting and indulging in the grossest in- 
Tectives against the king and the queen, who, warned 
only just in time by one of the faithful guards, who lost 
his life in the prosecution of his duty, had just escaped 
from her bed>chamber,. when a party of the assassins 
12* 
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rashing in, advanced towards the bed with uplifted spike 
ready to strike the fiital blow. 

In the mean time the body>guards having rallied after 
the first surprise, and being assisted by the paid compa* 
nies of the national guard, succeeded in repelling the as- 
sailants from the palace ; and upon Lafayette's arrival 
some kind of order was restored. 

But the crowd before the palace continued to vocife- 
rate, '^The king must go to Paris," and Lafayette 
having depicted in the most frightful colors the dangers 
of a refusal, Louis XVI. again putting on the so-called 
national cockade, the badge of rioters and murderers, 
presented himself at the balcony once more to degrade 
himself before the mob, and to declare himself their 
humble slave. He was received with shouts of " Vive 
U raif^ but the queen's name was again mentioned, ac- 
companied by threats and invectives. According to the 
accounts of the royalists, this princess (who from the 
conmiencement showed a courage and a greatness of 
soul of which we cannot but regret the want in her hus- 
band) appeared upon the balcony holding the dauphin 
by the one hand and the princess royal by the other. 
But voices crying out " No children !" the prince and 
princess were sent in, and the queen stood in all the ma- 
jesty of her beauty, calznly casting her eyes upon the as- 
sembled multitude, whi^h, struck with admiration, burst 
into exclamations of applause. 

According to other accounts, the queen appeared on 
the balcony accompanied by Lafayette, who, being una- 
ble to make himself heard, respectfully kissed her ma^ 
jesty's hand, to make known the reconciliation which 
had taken place. 

The storm now gradually subsided. Early in the 
morning the long had proposed to the assembly to trans- 
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fer its sittings to the palace, in order to ensure, by its 
presence, the safety of the royal family. But this propo- 
sition had been rejected, and a deputation only of thirty- 
six members sent to the palace. When, however, the 
king had determined to go to Paris, in accordance with 
the wishes of the people, the National Assembly decreed 
that the person of the king was inseparable from the re- 
presentatiyes of the people, and that a deputation of one 
hundred members should accompany him. 

The first bands of the mob had already moved towards 
Paris to announce their victory, carrying with them the 
heads of two body-guards who had shown the greatest 
vak>r in defending their royal master. They arrived at 
twelve o^clock, but were dispersed by a detachment of 
guards sent after them by liifayette. Two hours later 
arrived the commencement of a cortige, the end of which 
only entered Paris at ten o'clock at night, and which for 
strangeness and wildness has probably never been equal- 
led. First came the regiment of Flanders, the Swiss, 
and the artillery. Then wagons loaded with ragged 
women and drunken men, streaming with tri-colored 
ribands, and singing obscene songs. These were fol- 
lowed by sixty wagon-loads of com, after which came 
the national guard, interspersed with women armed in 
the most grotesque way with the weapons and helmets 
of the murdered guards, men of a 'wild and savage ap- 
pearance, and disarmed body-guards. After them came 
the National Assembly on horseback or in carriages, 
then the carriages of the royal family, to whom this 
journey had been one continued scene of insult and of 
horror, surrounded by detachments of the depraved 
hordes that had visited Versailles. The whole was 
elosed by wagons containing fiour and luggage. 

To all that was hideous to the eye and lacerating to 
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the hevt in this scene, was added all that is offeDsire 
to the esur. Am<mg obscene songs, frightfol threats, 
and still more frightful exclamations of joy, were heard 
shouts of, ^' We shall no longer stanre, we are bringing 
the baker, the baker's wife, and the baker's boy." 



CHAPTER X. 

I of nniu of the DqmtiM— The Ifotion] AMonUir bold! ili Sh- 
tiofft at the Toileriee— Martial Law Proelaimed— Formation of the New 
CoiMtitutioii— Financial EmbarraanDenta— ExtiaordinarT Propoiition of 
Nacker— 8ni>portad by Miiabewi— Appropriation of the Pkopertir of tho 
Chuch—vtfsnfuot*— State of Fartiee— The duht. 

After the king had taken up his abode at the Tuiler- 
ies some kind of outward tranquillity was for a time re- 
established, for even the furious mob could not refrain 
from acknowledging his sincere desire to do all the good 
he could ; but the immense number of emigrations* which 

* No leu tiian three hundred depntiea demanded fiweign pawporta after 
tho MMM of the Sch and 0th October, and amon* then wen two of the 
moat moderate and most nncere members of the aMemblj, Honnier and 
Lally Tollendal, the latter of whom has left npon record, in the snlQoined 
letter, the fiMlingi of horror with which be viewed the ruthless deeds of 
those who dared to deck themselves with the name of patriots, and at the 
same time it fives a vivid description of the scenes we have just lAetched. 
.... " But let us speak of the resolntion which I have taken; loanper- 
^tly justify it to my conscience. Neither tbit guilty city, nor that still 
more fuilty assembly, deserve that I should jost^ myself to them : but I 
am desiimis that you and those who think like you, ahoidd not condemn 
me. 1 swear to you thai the state of my health rendered it imposstt>le for 
me to attend to my business, but even without considering my fbnctions. it 
was beyond my power any longer to support the horror which I felt at the 
aifht of that blood— thoae heads— that queen almost murdered— that koag 
eaxried along like a slave, surrounded by assassins, and preceded by the 
beads of his unfortunate guards. Those perfidious janiaariee— thoae aasas- 
■mt-those cannibal women— that cry of^U tke bishop* to He lamp-poott alt 
flie very moment when the king was entering Paris, with the bidiops be- 
longing to his council m his carriage— a musket which I saw diMharged at 
Ae queen's carriage ; M. Bailly calling that a happy day. The assembly 
haviog dodarsd in the morning that it was below iti dignity to go in a body 
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took place at this period, shows that minds were nowise 
at rest, and that greater disorders were expected to fol- 
low. And indeed hoW could it be otherwise, while the 
assembly continued its work of destruction, while the 
chief of the 'state was but a prisoner and a puppet in the 
hands of his subjects, and while there was not in the 
state one power to resLst the brute force which the mob 
had learned so well how to use, and which was ever at the 
command of such men as Camille Desmoulins, Marat, 
and others, who knew the^secret of exciting ignoble 
passions, and were not ashamed of availing themselves 
of it 

Thirteen days after the king's arrival in Paris, he was 
followed by the whole of the National Assembly, which 
installed itself first in the Archbishop's palace, and after- 
wards in the Salle de Manage, m the Tuileries, and 

to ranain with the kiiiff, M. Minbeta laTiiic, with impnnhy, in the anem- 
Vtf, that the reael of itate, ftr from beinf retarded in its eowae, would 
IKoceed more lapidly than erer towaide ita regeneiation. M. Bamare 
lanching with him. while flooda of blood flowed around na. The Tiitnooa 
If ounier, eeeaping by a miracle from twenty awnrina who wiihed to add 
Ua head to their other troplHea. Theae are the thinga that made me awear 
never again to put mj foot into that den qfeammibalst (the National Aisem- 
bly.) where I bad no more atrength to raiae mj voiee, and \riiere for rfz 
weeka I had lalaed it in vain, llie only thing which waa left for Monni«, 
mjaelf, and other booeat men to do, waa to leave it No foding of fear haa 
actuated me. I would bhieh to deny it if it were m. I have even received, 
on my route, applauae and aoclamationa from that people which ia even 
leai guOty than thoae who have ronaed ita evil paaaona : bnt that applanae, 
tboee aodamatjona, which might have flattered othera, made me ahudder. 
It ia before my indignatiott, before the horror, before the pyhaeal oonvol- 
noni which the eight alone of all that blood cauaed me, that I have given 
way. One may brave death once, one may even brave it many timea» if it 
b needed, hot no power under the heaveoa, no opmion, either pubUc or pA- 
vate, haa the right to condemn me to aoffer uaeleeely a tbonaand deathe in 
every mfamte— to condemn me to die of deepair and lage in the midat of the 
triumpha, of the Crimea, which I have been unable to prevent They will 
baniah me, they will eoofiaeate my property. I will dig the earth fi» my 
bread, may I only not eee them again. Thia ia my juatification; yon may 
nad it, ehow it copy it: ao much the wone for tboee who cannot nnder- 
atand it : but I aball not be wrong for having given it to them.**— Extract 
•f n Letter from M. Lally ToOaodal, to a friend. 
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coHUoenoed a kind oi inquiry into the j[Nroce«diRg« of the 
people, which, however, resulted in nothing more than 
the texa^oniy hanishment of the Duke of Orleans, whom, 
though nothing was proved Sigainst him, and though a 
prince of very little Udent or capacity of any kind, it has 
served the purpose of different parties to designate as 
the instigator of all the atrocious acts which Uot the an- 
nals oi those times. The assembly then resumed its 
constituticm-making, but was soon interrupted a^ain by 
new riots, occasioned by the renewed seareity of provia> 
ions ; and being now in the midst of the danger, and hav* 
ing learned that its members were nowise considered sa- 
cred by the people, it was deemed necessary to take 
strong measures of defence, and martial law was pio- 
claimed in Paris. By this law the municipalities weie 
made responsible for the public tranquillity ; in case of 
riots they were empowered to call in the aid of the 
troops or of the militia ; and after three wamiugs, were 
ordered to aoaploy force against seditious assemblies. 
This law was not passed without opposition, particularly 
from Robespierre, deputy of Arras, who having also be- 
come ambitious of power, courted the suffrages of the 
mob, which it required no great genius to see was at 
that moment its sole dispenser^ Still this time order 
was triumphant in the assembly, the members of which 
in truth began to feel rather uneasy at the chaos around 
them, out of which they had to create a new world. 

One cannot but think that at this juncture, even among 
these men, most of whom affected to be free-thinkers, 
there must have been a vague feeling that such power 
belongs to the Almighty alone, and that man, if he wants 
to build, must have something to build upon, were that 
something even but a mud bank, or a fetid swamp ; and 
that he who destroys Uie foundation, and attempts ita 
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build apon the vacuum it leaves, is but a madbum tfr a 
knave. But should even this gleam of truth have fbrced 
itself upon them, they had no longer the power of retra* 
eing their footsteps; the impulse was given, fkithwas 
destroyed, and human arrogance had taken its place. 

Thus though recourse was had to some of t!ie ancient 
institutions of the country, such as the court of the Ch^" 
telet, to inquire into and put a stop to the disorders that 
were daily taking place, ^e assembly at the same time 
went on with its work of destruction. It had abolished 
the feudal system, but there was anodier body in the 
state, with ancient rights and ancient authority, which 
had as yet not been wholly divested of these. ** The 
clergy possessed property. They had received it from 
pvinces under the name of feudal gratifications, and from. 
H^ faithful under the title of legacies. If the pi^perty 
of individuals, the fruit and reward of labor, ought to 
be respected, that which had been bestowed on a body 
of men on conditions altogether different, ought to yield 
fo the empire of the law. It was for the service of re- 
ligion they had been given, or at least under this ptetext, 
but religion being a public service, the law might provide 
means of accomplishing this object in any way deemed 
most advantageous to the public interest."* The Abb6 
Maury on this occasion, as Abb6 Si^yes on a previous 
one, stood up in defence of the clergy, and pointed out 
the peril to all property, if such a measure were cKivied. 
But Mirabeau, who had replied to Abbe Si^yes by a ben 
mot, now decided the hesitating assembly by a play 
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hty, hj takins posseidon of the property of the clergF. Mcored to itMlf 
thOM iuiiMiHe financial WMNiicei which m long anpported tke Ratohati/K. 
Thaw wwo tkaa " tke lamcee of reHcioa which the law** thomrht proiwr 
to mbititate for thoae to which it waa applied hj the deify. What law ia 
tlitft iVhatMUfponl WhatdotheaemenimdenlaiidbyiawndrtdifiiMil 
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upon words. He suggested that instead of saying that 
the property of the clergy belonged to the state, they 
should say that it was at the disposal of the state, and the 
discussion was immediately terminated by a great ma- 
jority in favor of the measure. In the mean time the 
constitution began by degrees to rise on the foundation 
which had been laid on the 4th of August, and the reso- 
lutions passed on that memorable night, became the 
starting-point of a political organization, in which par- 
ticular existences, either of indiyiduals or of institutions, 
were to disappear in the national unity. " It was ne- 
cessary first to produce this unity in the land, by doing 
away with those proyinces which still seemed to be but 
so many different nations which the dynasty of the Ca- 
pets had gathered together, without confounding them in 
the monarchial unity. A decree abolished the diyision 
of the kingdom into provinces, and divided France into 
eighty-three departments, almost equal in population and 
extent, and which were subdivided into districts, cantons, 
and eommunes. This division took into account neither 
local customs, local traditions, nor local existences ; the 
sur&ce of the land was taken as its only basis ; the prov- 
inces were deprived of their privileges, their parliaments, 
and their separate administrations ; even their historical 
names, which recalled to the mind thoughts of independ- 
ence, were blotted out, and new names, derived from 
the physical construction of the soil, announced that 
there were no more dutchies, no pays d^etats, no Bretons, 
no Provencjaux ; there were only France, and French- 
men. This was the chief work of the assembly ; it com- 
pleted the destruction of the feudal system, broke for- 
ever the chain of olden times, commenced the era of 
new social systems, and united all the strength of the 
state in one powerful centralization ; in a word, it was 
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the constitative act of the national unity, which had 
been prosecuted with so much perseyerance, since the 
time of Hugh Capet, and thus attained after eight cen- 
turies of struggles."* 

The whole political sjrstem was harmonized with the 
departmental diyision, and for this end the administra- 
tion of the departments was confided to a council of 
thirty-six members, and to an executive directory of 
five members ; the districts had similar authorities sub- 
ordinate to those of the department, and the commune 
was (firected by a council and a municipality, which was 
again subordinate to the authorities of tiie district. This 
was the material basis of the new system ; the moral 
basis was the election of all these authorities by the 
people. The acting citizens, that is, all tiiose who paid 
a contribution of the value of three days' work, (one 
mark of silver,) chose from among the citizens who paid 
a contribution of one hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
days' work, electors, who in their turn nominated the 
deputies for the National Assembly, the administrators 
of the department, of the district, and of the commune, 
and the judges, the bishops, and the curates. The par- 
liaments were abolished, and in their stead three new 
orders of tribunals erected, whose members were elect- 
ed, and only temporary : there was a criminal tribunal 
for every department, a civil tribunal for every district, 
and a justice-of-peace for every canton. Besides these, 
a supreme court was establi^ed, charged with the func- 
tions of watching over and preserving the judicial forms.. 
Trial by jury was- admitted in criminal cases only. 

* LaTaDie. I give this dewription in the words of a French writer, be- 
eause thouffh he la bj no means one of the most immoderate of the iwrtisBiis 
of the RerolntioD. they eonv^ the spirit in which these chanffes Were un- 
dertakan, and the way in which Frenchmen of our day aecoont for the lir^ 
Iwn of the National AssenUj. 

VOL. I. 13 
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In order to give a olearer conoeption of the i 
fltttution which the aaaembiy prepared for Fraiiee, I hvre 
somewhat anticipated the date ; for all these regnlations 
were not at once established, and by degrees, as diey 
were decreed, they awoke new resistanees, and brought 
oat more decidedly the different parties in the state, so 
that between the contests of the supporters of the old 
order of things, and the enactors of the new, general 
•ooninsion prevailed, and even those earnestly inclined 
to submit to whatever were the rules of the kingdom, 
were embarrassed what part to take. • 

The passing of the decree (9d December, 1789) which 
puft.the assembly in possession of the property of the 
clergy, was perhaps greatly accelerated by the extraor- 
dinary financial embarrassments which impeded the 
march of the revolution. The assembly had from time 
to time suspei^ed its legislative discussions, to satisfy 
the most urgent wants of the treasury, and had adopted, 
almost without discussion, the provisional means pro- 
posed by Necker. But a loan of thirty millions, decreed 
on the 9th of August, had not succeeded, and a subse- 
quent one of eighty millions, decreed on the 37th of the 
same month, had been insufficient, as all the ordinary 
sources of revenue were stopped by the abolition and 
reduction of many taxes, and by the difficulty of collect- 
ing those that remained. It was then that Necker pro- 
posed an extraordinary contribution of a fourth of the 
national income, payable in advance, and that Mirabean 
supported him by that burst of eloquence which earned 
the measure. "In relation," said he, "to a ridiculons 
motion which never liad any importance, except in weak 
.imaginations, or in the perfidious designs of dishonest 
men, you have lately heard these furious words : ' Cati" 
.line is at the gates of Rome, and we deliberate P and 
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there wtm around us neither Catiline, nor ^Mtma, nor 
perils, nor Rome ; bat to-day the bankruptoy, the hide* 
oua bankmptcy is here ; it threatens to swallow up your- 
aelTes, your property, your honor, and you deliberate I" 
The measure thus carried, had also produced only a 
nMNsentary relief, and therefore recourse was had to Uie 
decree which had declared the property of the church 
national jMoperty. The difficulties were not, howeTCE, 
got rid df, even by these extraordinary means. When 
a •decree ordered the sale of church domains to the 
amount of four hundred millions, it was found that pnr> 
chasers did not present themselves, for the rapidity with 
which the innovations followed upon each other, and tin 
general confusion they produced, impressed even the 
most superficial minds with an idea of the preeipitaney 
and instability of the new regulations, and men wen 
unwilling to part with their cash for properly, the legal* 
i^ of the possession of which might soon be disputed. 
The " commune" of Paris helped the assembly out of this 
dilemma. It proposed, and the assembly resdved, that 
the municipalities should be authorized to purchase these 
domains firom the state, and to sell them again to private 
individuals, when they should present thems^ves ; but 
as the municigpalities had not ready money to pay down 
at once, it was decided that they should pay in bilk, 
with which bills the treasury would, in its turn, pay its 
creditors. Afterwards it was found better, instead of 
these mnnicipid bills, or assignats, as they were denom* 
inated, to create exchequer bills, to which they gave a 
forced circulation, and which became, in reality, a paper 
money, as a decree limited the quantity of oMsignaU to 
the value of the ecclesiastical property which was put 
up for sale, and ordered the immediate destruction of all 
ndeomed toiignaU, But the power of infringing, as 
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well as the power of decreeing, was in the hands of the 
assembly, and at a later period, assignats were circu- 
lated to an amount immensely surpassing that of the 
value of the lands — a measure, say the partisans of the 
Revolution, and of the doctrines of expediency, ** which 
was not very perfect in a financial point of view, bat 
which was most excellent in a political point of view, 
as it was the saving <^ the Reydution.'' Thus a revo^ 
lution which commenced in die name of a suffering 
people, supported itself by still further impoverishing 
that people. 

During the debates which were going on in the as- 
sembly, the parties became daily more decidedly marked, 
and each had again, without the assemUy, its supporters 
and instigators, particularly among the clubs, which 
grew in importance as the revolutionary movement ex- 
tended, and in some of which were already germinating 
the still more democratical movement which was to suc- 
ceed to the existing one. The most prominent among 
them, was that of the ** Friends of the Constitution," 
first formed at Versailles by Lafayette and other of the 
Breton deputies, but which was now transferred to Paris, 
and established in the ancient convent of the Jacobins 
in the Rue St. Honore, from which it took its name of 
the Jacobin Club, a name which has become but too 
fatally notorious in the history of these times. From 
this period dates the admission into its body of persona 
quite unconnected with the assembly, and a change in 
the spirit of its members, who soon separated. One 
party, at the head of which were Danton and Camille 
Desmoulins, for whose hot patriotism even the revolu- 
tionary eloquence of the Jacobins was too lukewarm, 
established themselves in the convent of the Cordeliers, 
the name of which they took ; another party, whose 
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moderate principles repugned the violent proceedings of 
the Jacobins, and which was particalarly inflaenced by 
Lafayette, and afterwards joined by all the moderate 
men of the times, took the name of the '* Club of 1789 ; 
Friends of the Monarchial Constitution,^' afterwards 
converted into that of the " Fenillans," after their place 
of meeting, the convent of the Fenillans. It is said that 
the Jacobin Club counted no less than three hundred 
similar establishments in France, which were in direct 
correspondence, and forty-four thousand in indirect cor- 
respondenoe with it. What was its influence and power, 
may be judged from this immense extension, and what 
was the character of its influence cannot be better de* 
scribed than by quoting the words of a writer of the 
present day, who says, when speaking of the eloquence 
of its members, it was ''impassioned, dull, droning, 
patriotic eloquence : implacable, unfertile save for de- 
struction, which was indeed its work# most wearisome, 
though most deadly.''* 

The activity of these clubs was powerfully aided by 
the innumerable newspapers that were in circulation, 
and by the oratory of the hundreds of mob patriots, who^ 
following the example of their betters, harangued the 
passers-by from the top of the comer-stones, or from a 
tnb, a barrel, or an old chair, and passed their opiniont 
upon state aflUrs, and national regeneration. 

•OwIfW. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Bvoits of Oovnfte^B«VQllltM>ll»— Dinfitetion of the < 
The King appean at the AnemblT — Hit ipeech received with uiiivenid 
applaoM— Diatnut airain exhibited— Ezecntion of Faf iaa CooBteMPevo- 
faitiooaiT proieeta— Debatea in the Aaaennbly— Civil Conatitutioa of the 
Clerf 7— F6te in the Champ de Man— Revolt in the Army— Clerc7 re- 
quired to awear to maintain the eMl eonaUiutimi joal decreed— Hie 
KJDf compelled at length to aanctioa thia decree— Oppootion of the 
Clerffj— Mortification of the King. 

At the commencement of the year 1790, the com- 
parative calm which had succeeded the king's removal 
to Paris, began again to give way before a general agi- 
tation and uneasiness, particularly caused by the number 
of reports that were in circulation as to the counter- 
revolutionary intentions of the court, which was sup- 
posed sometimes to base its hopes upon succors from 
without through the instrumentality of the emigrants, 
particularly of t^ Comte d^Artois, who had sought 
refuge at Turin, and sometimes on the army under 
Marshal Bouill6,* and even on th'e assistance of certain • 
parties in the assembly.f 

* Bonilld, atationed at Metz, commanded a large diviiion of the armr. 
■ad a vaat extent of frontier, and poaaeaiing all the feelinga of the ariatoc 
lacy, though not in their ezccM, he did every thing in his power to preaerve 
his troops from rising. He was a man of great courage, much talent, and 
gpaat integrity, and could not therefore fail to be disgusted with the weak* 
neas of the court and the base and clandestine measures of its agents. 

t From the period of the eourt^s removal to Paris, Lafi^rette^s coodnet 
beoomes more clear, and thenceforward he cannot but be regarded as a 
sincere adherent of the Constitutional Monarchy ; as one of those who. 
disgusted with the outrages committed by that revdution which they began 
in hope and sincerity, earnestly endeavored to put down anarchy, and to 
bring about a reooDcifiation between all partiea which should ensure the 
h a pp in e ss of the country. He therefore approached the court, and waa 
raoeived by it with more cordial feelings than before. It is said, however. 
<that the queen, who was in fhct the directing spirit of the court, hoped 
OMite from Mirabeau, whom she had auoceeded in winning, and who. hi 
.point of genua, was vastly superior to Lafkyette. Of all the men of the 
Revohition, none have been so differently judged as Mirabeau. After a 
Touth cpentin vice and wild adventmea, he presented himself to the noUee 
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Yiolent afirays often took place between the aimy 
and the populace, and frequently the common soldien, 
who were devoted to the new order of things, while the 
officers adhered to the old, delivered up the latter to the 
vengeance of the people. The clergy, particularly in 
Brittany, where they had most influence, protested 
against the alienation of their property, and excited their 
flocks to support their interests ; the parliaments also 
made a last struggle for their ancient rights and privi- 
leges, and all these movements were in the minds of the 
people and the assembly connected with the plans of the 
court. At this time a Marquis de Favras, an adven- 
turer who had sought his fortune in difierent parts of 
Europe, was brought before the court of the Ch&telet 
accused of being at the head of a conspiracy to promote 
the flight of the king, to assassinate Bailly and Lafay- 



of ProTenoe u a candidate for their nifliraffM for the Btatee-GeneraU hot 
being indif nantly rctjeeted bjr hie peera, he tamed to the Tieri Etat^ ott9t- 
inf himaelf as advocate of interests the very reverK of those of the nobility. 
What mattered it to him t he had no convictions to follow np, he merely 
•oaght a stage on which he could act before the world. When there, 
though his Toioe was the one which was most frequently raised to threaten 
and coerce royalty and its instruments, it was his voice also that wae 
raised to prevent despotism from being merely transferred from the crown 
to the representatives of the people, and to maintain for the crown the pre- 
rogatives without which the monarch would be a mere puppet But it 
was his voice also which determined the fall of those ancient institutione 
whose birth was eotemporary with that of the monarchy, which was left 
a foundering wreck when they fell. Like all the men of his day, Mli»- 
bean had no clear and defined object for which he was laboring, and 
though the superiority of his genius often afforded him glimpses of tha 
tnith, when others were in utter darkness, he had not in his heart that 
love of truth which would have led him to toil unceasingly for its at- 
tainment when he had once discerned it. True genius will always dis- 
eern truth, but it is the moral character of the man, that wiU decide 
whether* this discernment will lead to great results or not There never 
was a truly great man (even m the general acceptation of the term, which 
doee not of necessity comprise moral greatness) without fiuth, and it ii 
this absence of faith that is the cause of our not seeing one great man 
during the French Revolution. The faifamous celebrities of the reign of 
tenor, were but nediocritiee led by cifcnmrtancee, not commandi n g then. 
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etts, whose NatMmal Quards still guarded the palace, 
and to march an army of Swiss and Piedmontese against 
Pkffis. The alarm was general, and it was whispered 
that Monsieur, the king's eldest brother, who had onee 
had some connection with Favras, was not a stranger to 
this plot. The prince presented himself at the Hotel 
de Ville, and protested against the insinuations dhrected 
against him; and the king, alarmed at the agitation 
created by this new suspicion, was advised to take steps 
to conciliate public opinion. On the 4th of February 
he in consequence repaired to the assembly, where his 
presence was quite unexpected, and where he was re- 
ceived with great applause. After the assembly was 
again seated, the king, standing, addressed to them a 
speech, in which he expatiated on the troubles to which 
France was a prey, the efforts which had been made to 
calm them, and to provide for the subsistence of the 
people ; he recapitulated the proceedings of the assem- 
bly, glancing at the efibrts he had himself made to attain 
the same objects in the provincial assemblies, and finaUy 
showed that he had throughout manifested a desire for 
reforms. He added that he thought it particularly io- 
cambent upon him to ally himself more closely to the 
representatives of the nation, at the moment when they 
had submitted to him decrees, destined to give a new 
organiiation to the kingdom. He would endeavor to 
promote this new system, he said, with all his power, 
and would consider every attempt to resist it as highly 
criminal, and punish it with all the severity of the laws. 
These last words were enthusiastically applauded, and 
the king proceeded to notice the sacrifices which he had 
himself made, and called upon all those who were simi- 
larly situated, to imitate his resignation, and to let the 
advantages of their country console them for the sacri- 
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fices of their private interests. After having promised 
to defend the constitution, he added : " I will do move ; 
in concert with the queen, who partakes of all my sen- 
timents, I will prepare betimes the mind and heart of 
my son,* for this new order of things which circum- 
stances have brought about ; I will accustom him from 
his earliest days to be happy in seeing the French peo- 
ple happy, and to acknowledge forever, in spite of the 
language of flatterers, that a wise constitution wiU pre- 
serve him from the dangers of inexperience, and that a 
lawful liberty will add a new value to the sentiments of 
love and fidelity, of which the nation has for so many 
ages given such touching proofs to its kings." At this 
part of the speech the transports were universal, and 
for a moment it might have been supposed that the sen- 
timents of which the king had spoken, were still glow- 
ing in all hearts. The king continued — expressing his 
auixiety about the respect due to the ministers of re- 
ligion, and to the rights of property, and timidly recom- 
mending the assembly not to undertake too many things 
at once, and representing how necessary it was to es- 
tablish the authority of the executive power, without 
which there could be no lasting power within the king- 
dom, no respect abroad, no effective government. He 
ended by professing his attachment to the new constitu- 
tion, his ardent desire for the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of France, and exhorting his subjects to fol- 
low his example. 
. Unmixed applause from the assembly, from the gal- 

* What had been the imprearion this unhappy child had received of the 
ReTohition may be judged by the touching anecdote told by Mde. Campan. 
Walking on the day after their arrival at Paria, in the garden of the Tnil- 
eriea, with the queen, the dauphin, on aeeing aome Muffle take place in 
the atreet, rushed into his mother's arms, asking in an agony of terror: 
*' Mamma, mamma, is to-day going to be yesterday again V* 
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lmnea» and firora the people without, applwue in whioh 
even the queea had a share, proved the complete eao^ 
oeea of the step the king had taken. No sooner had 
he departed than the assembly Totod an address of 
thanks to him and the qoeen, and then following the roy- 
al example, each of its members took oath " to be true 
to the nation, the law, and the king, and to maintain with 
all his power the ooostituticm decreed by the National 
Assembly and accepted by the king." 

This as every other feeling at that time communiea- 
ting itself like an electric shock from one to another, 
the whole nation was soon repeating the oath ; bnt even 
before the enthusiasm at this reconciliation between the 
people and the king could reach the more distant parta 
of the kingdom, distrust had already sprung op anew 
among the parties. Favras had been condemned to 
death by the Ch^telet, though protesting that he was in- 
nocent, and was hanged on the Place do Gr^ve, to the 
great satislaetion of the populace, who had long beoA 
in^Hktient to enjoy the example of equality represented 
by the spectacle of a marquis dangling from a oommon 
gibbet, which it surrounded with a kind of savage de- 
light, indulging in atrocious jests, and parodying in dif- 
ferent manners the death^truggle of the unfortunate snf-* 
fmr.* 

In the south a regular connection was maintained with 
the Comte d'Artois and the emigrants at Turin, and dif- 
ferent counter-revolutionary projects were entertained. 
The ^hauie nobks^t** refusing, it is said, to let any- 
other class have a part in re-establishing the ancient 
state of things, for fear of having to share the advanta- 
ges with it, was determined to re-establish the throne by 
the succors of foreign courts alone, while the ^^petiU 
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nMess€j^ vejectii^ with indignatiob such a plan aslkde 
better than treasooi proposed to reawaken the aocieat 
sj^rii of fanaticism of these pi>eyiDC6s« and to makis the 
religious ardor of the people and their attachment to their 
priests serve the purposes Of the crown.* 

The ancient hatred of tlfe Catholics for the Proles^ 
ants was fomented, and it broke out in open vielenoe, 
when the assembly refused, on the 13th July, 1790, to 
recognise the Catholic faith as the religion cf the state. 
The discussion of this question occasioned the most vio- 
lent scenea in the assembly, and is said to have been 
brought ^bout by the court, which seems at that period 
to have been most active in secret machinations against 
the Revolution, in order to bring the assembly into die- 
repnte Mrith those among the French who still clung to 
their ancient faiUi. A few days afterwards another 
question was mooted, which is also attributed to the 
court. The new organization was completed, and as 
the people were to be convoked to elect their magistrates, 
it was proposed that they should, at the same time, dect 
new deputies to replace those who actually formed the 
National Assembly, and whose power, it was maintained 
by those who framed the proposition, was limited to one 
year, which was now very near its expiration. This 
proposition was, indeed, pregnant with so much confh- 
sion and disorder, that no one can help suspecting its 
<mgin, whether we incline to the side of those who 
pretend that it was a project of the court, which, think- 
ing that the aristocracy and the clergy would be able to 
exercise a pre-eminent influence over a new election, 
deemed it a means of regaining power ; or whether we 
look upon it as an attempt of the republican party, whose 

* M. FroneDt, JlacMil i» «ver« Eeritt relct^ i U Bet>0itaum. M. 
Froment wu one of the chief acton ia the pkM oairied on hetvMta the 
ViOTinceioftheMQtkBiidTariii. ' 
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centre was the Jacobin club, at once to obtain that pow- 
er, which they but too soon gained. Howerer this 
might be, the proposition was yehemehtly rejected, and 
the assembly decreed that new elections should not be 
proceeded to, until it should be deemed proper by its 
own body. These debates were soon followed by others 
no less violent, on the following momentous questions — 
idiether the right of declaring war and peace should ap- 
pertain to the crown or to the assembly, and on the civU 
ctmstitution of the clergy. The first question was left 
entirely to Mirabeau and Barnave, the former support- 
ing the right of the crown, the latter advancing the 
claims of the assembly, and looked upon as the cham- 
pion of the rights of the people, though he, in fact, only 
clothed the same proposition in different words. Mira- 
beau, on this occasion, excited such hostility among the 
populace, that the report of his having sold his services 
to the court, which had long circulated in whispers, was 
now loudly proclaimed, and a pamphlet was hawked 
about the streets, having for title, " High Treason of the 
Comte de Mirahedu.^ But these attacks only lent new 
vigor to Mirabeau's eloquence, which gained the first 
decisive victory for the crovm which it had won since 
the commencement of the Revolution. It was decreed 
Uiat the king should notify to the assembly the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and propose the decree of war 
or of peace, on which the assembly was to deliberate, 
and present the result of its deliberations for the sanction 
of the king. 

By the eivU constituHon of the clergy was understood 
the placing of the whole ecclesiastical establishment of 
the state on the same footing as the judiciary. Every 
department was to have its bishop as it had its superior 
tribonal and administration, and bishops and curates 
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were to be elected as were the administrators and judges. 
This arrangement, which completely destroyed the con- 
stitation of the church, dissevered the bonds which bound 
it to Rome, and made it entirely dependent npon the 
peoi^e, of coarse met with the most yiolent resistance 
firom the clergy, who appealed to the pope against these 
decisions. 

But discord was now again to be suspended for a mo- 
ment to give place to one of those wonderful scenes of 
almost idyllic love and harmony to which this strange 
people seemed to abandon itself with as much delight as 
it did to the diabolical scenes of carnage and suffering in 
which it had already taken part, and which were to be 
hx surpassed in the future. 

The strange love of excitement, whatever its nature, 
as evinced at this tune, furnishes one of the strongest 
prools that the Revolution, though originally caused by 
a fiJse and wicked system, was carried on by a kind of 
national intoxication without an aim or an object. 

The troubles in the south had given rise to confederal 
tions between those who were devoted to the Revolution, 
which were entered into with a kind of solemnity, the 
conMerates swearing in public to the accompaniment 
tff iiuma and fifesf and with flying banners, and other fes- 
thre demonstrations, that they would stand by each other 
in an trials. And as this passion for swearing seemed 
to have taken possession of the whole people, these con- 
federations, promoted by the Jacobin club, and not dis- 
couraged by the National Assembly, soon spread over 
the whole kingdom,* and were to be crowned by the gen- 



•ftk itnsfe that all Freoeh historiant penist in wewag in thoied 
fltnlimia evidence of the faith of the people in the Revolution, whereas, ia 
IMth, they prove that the nation felt (though williottt aocounliiis to itulf 
^ the fteliiig) that it waain a itata of diitolation. 
▼OL. I. 14 
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eral confederation of the whole of France, which, ac- 
cording to the proposition of the municipality of Paria« 
was to be celebrated in the capital by deputations from 
aU the national guards, and from all the regiments of the 
army, on the 14th of July, the anniversary of the taking 
of the Bastille.* The description of this fdte, certainly 
one of the most extraordinary the world has ever wit- 
nessed, is given in the following words by a contempo- 
rary, M. de Ferridres : 

'' The confederates arrived from all parts of the em- 
pire ; they were lodged in private houses, whose posses- 
sors were anxious to furnish beds, sheets, wood, and all 
that might contribute to render their stay in the capital 
agreeable and comfortable. The municipality took 
measures to prevent this great confluence of strangers 
from troubling the public tranquillity. * Twelve thousaad 
laborers worked without ceasing at the preparations in 
the Champ de Mars. Notwithstanding the activity 
with which this work was carried on, it advanced but 
slowly. It was feared that it could not be finished for 
the 14th July, the day which was irrevocably fixed for the 
ceremony, being the fambus epoch of the insurrection of 
Paris and the taking of the Bastille. . Jn this difiiculty 
the districts invited, in the name of tlft nation, the good 
citizens to join the workmen. This civic invitation 
electrified every one ; the women partook of (he enthu- 
siasm, and propagated it ; seminarists, novices, sisters 

*ABtL prelude to thie feast of hannony and brotheily love, the anemblF 
deemed that the feeliof which the popolace had given utteianoe to under 
the gibbet of the Marquia de Favraa should be itill further indulged, and 
that nobilit7 ftnd titles, and all their distingnishing marks, such as armorial 
bearings, liveries, &c., &c., should be abolished, and thenceforward meo 
were to be distinguished bjr their merits alone. Mirabeau, notwithstanding 
Us affected disdun for the class to which he belonged bjr birth, is said not 
to have been quite ukUfferent to the sacrifice of giving up his title, and to 
have ezclaimed (31st August, 17M) upon the occasion, "With your Bi* 
qmtti, (hii fiunUy name,) you have confused all Eun^M for three days.** 
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of religious orders, and monks grown old in solitude, 
.left their monasteries, and repaired to the Champ de 
Mars with spades on their shoulders, and carrying ban- 
ners ornamented with patriotic emblems. The scene 
which this plain presented was as singular as it was in- 
teresting. The most dissimilar characters were associ- 
ated together with the most perfect equality ; a dishey- 
elled courtesan and a virtuous matron might be seen 
working together as fellow-laborers, a capuchin and a 
chevalier of St. Louis drawing the same dray, a porter 
and a petit-maitre digging at the same piece of ground, 
a robust fish- woman and an elegant lady of rank filling 
the same barrow. The rich, the poor, the well-dressed 
and the ragged, old men, children, comedians, soldiers, 
clerks — some at work, some at rest, actors and specta- 
tors, afforded together a spectacle full of life and motion. 
Moveable taverns and portable shops ; songs and excla- 
mations of joy, the sounds of drums and military music, 
the clatter of spades, the roll of barrows, and the voice 
of laborers encouraging each other, completed the charm 
and gayety of this enchanting scene. 

" The 14th of July, the day of the confederation, ar- 
rived. If this grand ceremony had not the serious and 
august character of a f&te, at the same time religious and 
national, a character which is nearly irreconcilable with 
the temper of the French people, it presented a delight- 
ful and animated picture of joy and enthusiasm a thou- 
sand times more touching. The confederates, ranged 
by departments under eighty-three banners, set out from 
the Place de la Bastille ; the troops of the line, bands of 
sailors, the Parisian national guard, drums, bands of mu- 
sic, and flags, opened and closed the march. 

" The confederates traversed the streets of St. Martin, 
St. Denis, and St. Honors, and proceeded to a bridge 
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of hosts bailt on the riyer. They were receired in theiz 
progress by the acclamations of an immense populace, 
who thronged the windows, the streets, and the qnajs. 
Wine, hams, and frnit, were let down to them from the 
windows, and the people haOed them with benedictions. 
The National Assembly joined the procession at the 
Place Louis XY., and marched between a battalion of 
veterans and of scholars of the military school ; a sta- 
tion expressirely emblematic, which seemed to intimate 
that in them the interests of all ages were united. 

'* Meanwhile more than three hundred thousand per* 
sons had been assembling from Paris and the environs, 
at the Champ de Mars, since six o'clock in the morning. 
They were seated on the grass bank which formed a circus 
round the plain, dripping with rain, and splashed with 
mud, and holding up umbrellas to keep off the torrents 
which poured upon them, and on the slightest symptom 
of returning sunshine, wiping their faces, adjusting their 
dresses, and awaiting with smiles the arrivid of the Na» 
tional Assembly. As soon as the first confederates 
arrived, they struck up a dance. Those who foUowed 
imitated their example. This spectacle of so great an 
assemblage of men come from all parts of France, 
banishing all memory of the past, tJl thought of the 
present, and all apprehension of the future, and giving 
unrestrained vent to the gayety of the moment ; and of 
three hundred ^ousand spectators of every age, and 
bodi sexes, following their movements with their eyes, 
beating time with their feet, and forgetting the rain, 
hunger, and the wearisomeness of waiting so many 
hours, was worthy the contemplation of a philosopher. 
At last the whole procession entered the Champ de 
Mars ; the dancing ceased, and the Bishop of Autun* 
* The cdebratad Tdleyiaod. 
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{proceeded to solemnize the mass, ^fayette, at the 
head of the Parisian militia, and of the naval and mili- 
tary deputies, then approached the altar, and swore, in 
the name of the troops and confederates, to be faithful 
to the nation, the law, and the king. The discharge of 
four pieces of artillery announced to France this solemn 
adjuration. The president of the National Assembly 
repeated the same oath. The people took it up, and 
ihe words / swear it, rent the air. The king rose up 
and proclaimed with a loud voice, /, King of FVance, 
swear to employ the power with which a constittUional 
act of the state has invested me, to maintain the consti- 
tution decreed hy the National Assembly, and accepted 
hy me. The queen, at the same time taking the dauphin 
in her arms, and holding him up to the people, exclaimed : 
Behold my son; he joins me in these sentiments. This 
unexpected exclamation called forth a thousand shouts 
of Vive le Roil' Vive la Reine! Vive le Dauphin! 
Bands of military music, the roar of artillery, and the 
acclamations of the people, then closed the ceremony 
with stunning and triumphant harmony." 

With the festive decorations disappeared the seeming 
concord, and France was again the theatre of fierce 
struggles. All Bouille's endeavors had been in vain ; 
the army, inspired by the pervading spirit, had revolted, 
first at Metz, then at Nancy, at Which last place an en- 
gagement (31st August, 1790) ensued between the 
troops who had remained faithful, and the rebels, in 
which the latter were conquered, and for a time order 
was re-established. 

Necker, whose influence and popularity had long been 

«n the wane, made a last ineffectual protest against the 

issuing of eight hundred millions' worth of assignats^ 

deeieed by the assembly, and then tendered his reslgna- 

14» 
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tion, and his •sample was soon ^ftUowed by h» ool- 
leagues in the ministry, who were indeed bnt mere ani- 
lities, and who had been made to nnderstand that mieh 
was the desire of the assembly. 

The king, whose position became more and mote 
painful, began at this period to entertain thoughts of 
flying from the capital, thoughts which he had a kmg 
time rejected, because he judged that his flight would 
be the signal for civil war ; but things now began to 
wear such an aspect, that this eril seemed at all events 
to be inevitable. 

The popular party, exasperated by the continued 
efforts of the clergy in the western and southern pro* 
vinces, to get up counter-revolutionary movements, 
decreed, as a means of crushing their resistance, thai 
the ecclesiastics, as well as all other functianariea, 
should take the civU oath before their " communes*' and 
in their churches, and in addition to this, that they should 
swear to maintain the civil consiiiution of the clergy. 
Those that refused were to be considered as having 
forfeited their situation, and it was ordered that lists 
should be made out with the names of those who took, 
and those who did not take, the oaths. These decrees 
were presented to the king for his sanction. He secret- 
ly referred them to the pope, who refused his concur- 
rence ; but riots having again taken place, the king gave 
his sanction, and thereby greatly exasperated the elergy, 
who persisted in their resistance to a measure which 
they considered illegal in the extreme. With the ex- 
ception of sixty-four curates, all the ecclesiastics mem- 
bers of the assembly refused to take the oaths, (37th 
November, 1790,) and their example was followed by 
five-sixths of the clergy of the realm. They were, in 
oonsequenoe, dismissed from their functions, and their 
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places filled with more tractable occupants. Bat the 
dismissed ecclesiastics protested against these proceed- 
ings, declared their saccessors to be illegal intruders, 
and excommunicated all those who should receive the 
sacrament from their hands. 

To all the other anomalies in the state, was thns 
added the deplorable spectacle of two distinct clergies, 
the one in open opposition to the new laws of the state, 
the other hereticsd according to the ancient laws of the 
church. The revolutionary party lost the support of 
men whose moral character ensured respect, while the 
adherents of the ancien regime regained, by their means, 
a part of the people, who in some of the provinces of 
France were devotedly attached to their priests, who 
had always been to them true friends and protectors. 
The re&actory clergy thus became the most formidable 
opponents of the revolution, while the constitutioiial 
clergy (as they were called) brought it into the greatest 
disrepute by the looseness of their morals and the im- 
piety of their doctrines. To the doubts and anxieties 
to which the king, in consequence of his weak bat ood- 
scientious character, had long been a prey, were now 
added the reproaches of his conscience for not having 
had the strength tQ protest against the violation of the 
ecclesiastical constitution, and the humiliation, felt even 
by him who had submitted to so much, at having even 
his ministers forced upon him by the popular will. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Th« King seeietly loUeiti the aid of Foreign Powen—Pmjeet of Mirabeav 
—His Death— The King not aOowed to go to St Cloud— Hie Remoo- 
•trance— Secret Convention with Foreign Fowera— Flight of the King 
and Queen— DiMOvered and Arreated- The Rojal Family brought back 
to Paris— Decree of the Auembly— Amwer of the King to the Commia 
lariee deputed by the AaBembty- Republican Agitation— Decree preserv 
ing juft the Shadow of Monarchy— Riots at the Champ de Mare— Na- 
tional Guards fire upon the People— Former Idols now execrated— Treaty 
of PilnitB— Preparations for Wai^The Constitution completed— The 
King accepts it— Dissolution of the Assembly. 

The king, though now apparently determined upon 
taking some step to emancipate himself from the thral- 
dom in which he was Kept, still wavered between the 
different means held out to him. On one side he nego- 
tiated with the sovereigns of Europe, to whom he sent 
the Baron de Bretueuil to solicit their aid in re-estab- 
lishing his authority, and wrote, on the 30th December, 
1790, to the king of Prussia, " I claim with confidence 
your support at a moment when, notwithstanding my 
acceptation of the new constitution, the factions openly 
show their intention to destroy what remains t)f the mon- 
archy. I have addressed myself to the emperor, to the 
empress of Russia, to the kings of Spain and Sweden, 
and have presented to them the idea of a congress of 
the principal powers of Europe, supported by a strong 
army, as the best means of arresting the factions here, 
and of re-establishing a more durable state of affairs ; 
and of preventing the evil under which we are suffering 
from spreading to the other states of Europe. I hope 
that your majesty will approve of my ideas, and will 
keep my secret inviolably."* On the other, side, the 

* Bistoire ParUmentaire de la lUvolutum, voL x. Though the mia- 
fortunes of Louis XVI. give him the greatest claims to our compassion and 
our fiwbaarance, one cannot help feeling indignant at seeing a king who had 
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cooMetimi with Minbeau, whose eonfidenee in his own 
power inspired others with an equal idea of his import- 
ance, was more seduloualy cultivated, and regular plans 
for the counter-reTolutionary movement were concerted 
with him. 

In the mean time emigration had increased to such a 
degree, that it was considered necessary to put a stop 
to it ; but when the measure was proposed in the Na- 
tional Assembly, Mirabeau declared against it, and car- 
ried the victory by his usual audacity, though he could 
not prevent a decree from being passed relative to the 
residence of functionaries, in which it was declared, that 
if the kinflr left ^e kingdom he should be considered as 
having abdicated. 

But neither this, nor his being denounced in the 
Jacobin Club as a traitor, prevented Mirabeau from 
prosecuting his plan of persuading the king to fly to 
hjODBf to take up his stand there as a mediator between 
the emigration and the assembly, by giving a new con- 
stitntion to the realm, which should consecrate all the 
great principles of the Revolution. He encouraged 
the king by assurances of having gained a party in the 
assembly, among the orators of the now all-powerful 
clubs, and among the administrators of thirty-six depart- 
ments. The king at last acquiesced ; Bouille was made 
acquainted with the royal intentions, and the means of 
execution were being discussed, when death put an end 
to Mirabeau's career, on the 2d April, 1791. His 
death was considered a public calamity, and his body 
was deposited in the church of St. Genevi&ve, converted 
into a pantheon destined to receive the great men of 
revohitioBiBed France. 

not ventnred one eonnceonsitep to maiotaiBhi* own difoitFthiii «inwitBns 
tofcraitnaid. 
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The death of Mirabeau did not alter the determmatiim 
of the court to leave Paris, but it made its movements 
less decided, and gave a new character to the flight, 
which, undertaken under Mirabeau*8 auspices, would 
never have been considered as a complete breach with 
the assembly and the people, but which, concerted with 
Bouill6 and the emigrants alone, was, when it took place, 
regarded as nothing less than high treason to the state ; 
for though the men of those days held very light the 
ancient laws of the monarchy, they required from the 
monarch very strict adherence to those ^ey had impos- 
ed upon him. 

On the 18th April the king proposed going to St. 
Cloud, (a summer palace in the environs of Paris,) to 
spend the Easter- week there, but the people, suspecting 
that this was but a pretext, assembled in great numbers 
round the carriage, and cut the traces. Lafayette was 
unable to disperse them, as his guards refused to obey 
his orders, and 0ie king was obliged to return to the 
Tuileries, whence he repaired to the assembly, by which 
he was* received with every mark of deference, to com- 
plain of the violence used against him. The partisans 
of the Revolution assert that the king sought every op- 
portunity to make it appear he was under restraint ; but 
though we may disapprove of the double-dealing to 
which Louis in his weakness too often had recourse, 
we cannot but see that the restraint in which he was 
held was so mauifest, that there was no necessity for 
calling in the aid of false semblances. 

This new outrage confirmed the king in his decision, 
by flight to regain an independent position ; but to ensure 
success by lulling the people into &lse security, he de- 
scended to unworthy duplicity. He affected a greater 
seal than ever for the Revolution, wrote a letter to his. 
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ainbassadoris at foreign courts, proclaiming his attach- 
ment to the new constitution, disavowing the intention 
of flying, which was attributed to him, and declaring all 
those his enemies who should doubt of his being in a 
state of perfect freedom ; but at the same time couch- 
ing his letter in such terms as to indicate that violence 
had forced it from him, and empowering his brother, the 
Comte d'Artois, to seek an interview with the emperor 
Leopold, who was then at Mantua, to solicit him to con- 
cert with the other princes definitive measures to be 
taken in his fiivor. In this interview, it was determined 
that thirty-five thousand Austrians should be marched 
into Flanders, fifteen thousand into Alsace, while thirty 
thousand Piedmontese were to move towards Lyons, and 
twenty thousand Spaniards towards the Pyrenees. 

The emperor promised the co-ope^ration of the king 
of Prussia and the neutrality of England,* and a protes- 
tation written in the name of the house of Bourbon was 
to be signed by the kings of Naples and of Spain, by the 
in&nt of Parma, and by the expatriated princes. The 
greatest secrecy was to be maintained, and the king was 
recommended to remain perfectly quiet. Louis XVI. 
at first accepted the convention, and determined upon 
acting in accordance with it ; but there was a schism in 
the emigrant camp, and when Bretueuil, who belonged 
to the party which was not acting at Mantua, advised 
the king's flight, his advice was finally adopted, and 
Bouill6 was apprized that the king had determined upon 
deferring no longer. The general, in consequence, drew 
together the troops he could best depend upon in a camp 
at Montmedy, a place upon the frontiers, where the king 
had decided to take his stand, and prepared every thing 
in the best way to secure the safety of the monarch. 
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giWng, as a pretext for all these pTeparations, eertau 
moTemeots of the powers without. The 20th of Joae 
was fixed as the day of the king's departure. The 
queen, who always showed much more decision and dig- 
nity of character than Louis, had undertaken all the ar- 
rangements to be made on the rdite from Paris to ChA* 
Ions, while Bouille was to provide the means of safiity 
from that place to Montmedy. Small detachments of 
cavalry were, under the pretext of escorting a treasure, 
to be stationed at short distances from each other on the 
route, and Bouill6 himself was to meet the royal frigi- 
tives some distance in advance of Montmedy. Thb 
queen had found means of securing a secret egress from 
the palace, and the royal family were to travel with fldio 
passports and under feigned names. The greatest 80^ 
orecyhad been maintained, but by some unknown means 
a part of the plan must have transpired, as the nationil 
guard on service at the palace was doubled. But in 
spite of this redoubled vigilance, on the Slst June, (tli6 
departure had been postponed for one day,} at midniglil» 
the king, the queen, Madame Elizabeth, ^e king's sister, 
and Madame de Tourzel, the governess of the r<qrd 
children, with her pupils, (all in disguise,) succeeded &I 
escaping from the palace unseen.* Madame de Tettr^* 
zel and the children immediately got into a glass coaoli» 
driven by Count Fersen, a young Swedish nobleman, 
disguised as coachman, and were soon joined by the 
king and Madame Elizabeth ; but the queen, who was 
accompanied by a garde du corps, and was tixe last who 



• Ths kiB(*i two MoitB tad left tiM kingdom two monthi baAM. bat lii« 
bean aneiled at the frontiers vnUl the National A«embl7 dioaM be imwiaed 
of their inteotioo. A treat debate enmied, and waa only ended by one of 
Ihodtpntiaa axekiaung that Europe wonkl be Mtoniabed to find ttet Iho 
National Anembly of Fraaoe had deUberated two daya upon 
old wonen ahoold hear maM at Buia or at BooBO. 
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left the palace, met M. de Lafiiyettd's carriage, escorted 
by torch-bearers, and, endeavering to escape notice, lost 
her way, and. did not rejoin her companions until an honr 
after : an hour spent by them in mortal anxiety. When 
they were all safe in the carriage Count Fersen got upon 
the box, but he being also but imperfectly acquainted 
with the intricacies of Paris, more precious time was 
lost before they reached the Porte St. Martin and got 
into the berlin, drawn by six fleet horses, which there 
awaited them. Madame de Tourzel was supposed to be 
the mother of the family, under the name of Madame 
de Korff, and the king her valet de chambre. The berlin 
was preceded by three gardes du corps disguised as 
couriers and servants. During the night the royal fugi- 
tives proceeded unimpeded ; and the Comte de Provence, 
the king's eldest brother, with his consort, in the mean 
time directed their flight towards Flanders, taking an- 
other route in order not to awaken suspicicm. 

At eight o'clock in the morning, Paris was still igno- 
rant of the king's flight, but soon after the secret trans- 
pired and circulated with the rapidity of lightning. La- 
fayette, though despairing of being able to overtake the 
fugitives, immediately sent out three aides-de-camp in 
pursuit of them, taking upon himself the responsibility 
of the written orders which he gave them, and which 
were couched in terms as if he believed the king had 
been carried off by force. This supposition, which as- 
sured to the king more respectful treatment, was also 
adopted by the assembly,* in which the moderate party 
now had the ascendant. The assembly calmly waited 
the issue of affairs, while occupied in the measures to 
be taken in the alarming crisis, but in the sections and 
the clubs there were uproar and joyful acclamations ; 

• Thien. ~ 

TOI» I. 15 
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nil the insignia of royalty teere destroyed by them, and 
their organs, the journals, in their usual coarse and infa- 
mous language, congratulated France on ''having got 
rid of an idiotic king, and of a wicked woman, who, to 
the wantonness of Messalina, joined the bloodthirstiness 
of the Medicis.'* " Now is the moment,** proclaimed 
Marat, in his particular newspaper, " now is the moment 
when the heads of the ministers, of Lafayette, of Bailly, 
of all the rogues of the municipality, of aB the traitors 
of the assembly ought to fall ;** and when we remember 
the forty-four thousand branch associations of the Jaco- 
bin Club, of which these monsters were the mouthpieces, 
and where their sentiments found ready echo, we may 
form a conception of the spirit which animated France. 
The longings of the people of France were expressed 
in the hideous ravings of Marat, of Camille Desmoulins, 
of Danton, and whatever were the names of the ranters 
in the Jacobin and Cordelier Clubs, whose love of their 
country seemed to insipire them with nothing but a fierce 
hatred of all those, who, by trying to maintain any kind 
of order, were of course considered as mortal enemies, 
by men whose chief aim was disorder. 

In the mean time the ro3ral fugitives had proceeded 
(Hi their way, without, however, meeting the military 
detachments which had been posted on the route to pro- 
tect them. The people had expressed so much sus- 
picion and uneasiness at the unexpected presence of 
them, that they had been obliged to withdraw, in order 
Aot f!o create danger instead of ensuring safety. Al- 
ready at Ch&Iotts, ike king, who had the imprudence to 
be looking out of the carriage window, had been recog- 
nised, but the mayor of the place, being fortunately a 
Stanch royalist, had prevented the person who made 
the discovery from revealing it. At St. Menehould 
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fqitune W94 kiss ftroni^l^i tlie kiog ^^f^l^ ^^ m^ 
prudence, and was again rocogniaed, ac^ Ibis time hj f 
£^rce republican, Drouet, the son of the postmaster of 
the place. He had not time to have the )dng arrested 
on the spot, but hastened on to Yarennes, the next sta- 
tion, pursued by a brave soldier who suspected his in- 
tention and hoped to detain him. But in vain ; Drouet 
arrived at Yarennes before the unhappy fugitives, and 
having apprized the municipality, instant mes«ures were 
taken for the legal arrestation of the king. The latter 
protested for a long while, assuring the authorities that 
they were mii^aken, that he was ncA the king, but when 
they insisted, and the dispute was waxing wann, tb^ 
queen impatiently exclaimed : " Since you recognise 
him as your king, then treat him at least with due re- 
ject" 

The king, seeing that further dissinwlation was ose* 
less, now tried to engage the people present in his &vor, 
and turning to M. Sausse, the functionary who had 
arrested him, he protested that he had not intepded to 
leave the kingdom, but merely wished to place himself 
in a position where he could act more ind^>endently ; 
then, throwing his arms round iSausse, the unha^^ 
monarch wept, and implored him in touching terms to 
save his virife and his children ; and the queen, taluog 
the dauphin in her arms, joined her prayers ti> bin, 
Sausse, though moved, remained finui and entreated tho 
king to return to Paris, but Louis would not hear of thiSf 
and insisted on proceeding to Montmedy. At this jmco 
tnre two cavalry detachments arrived, and the royal 
£unily thought themselves saved ; but on learning that 
the king was arrested, the common soldiers declare<l 
that they were for the nation, and that they would not 
be aecomj^ices in his flight. In the mean time the na- 
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tional guards in the environs had been snnnnoned, and 
were gathered together in great numbers, and all hope 
was vain. The night passed in anxious suspense. At 
BIZ o'clock in the morning La&yette's aide-de-camp 
arrived with his order, and the royal travelling-carriage 
was again turned towards Paris. Bouille, who had 
been apprized in the middle of the night of what had 
happened, had immediately pot himself at the head of a 
regiment of cavalry, and spurred on by the anxiety that 
devoured bun, arrived at Yarennes an hour and a half 
after the royal family's departure, and found the town 
abready prepared to resist his entrance. The bridge 
over the river that he would have to pass in order to 
follow the royal family was also thrown down, so that 
the time that would be lost in overcoming these ob- 
stacles, made all hope of overtaking and rescuing the 
king vain, and Bouill6 retired with a heart bleeding for 
his royal master. He immediately passed the frontiers, 
and when in security, wrote a letter to the assembly, 
generously taking upon himself the whole blame of the 
king's flight, and threatening immediately to attack 
France at the head of a foreign army, in case any vio- 
lence was attempted against the king's person. 

When the arrest of the king was made known at 
Paris, the people manifested the greatest delight, and 
the assembly immediately deputed three of its members 
to meet the monarch and accompany him to Paris. The 
commissaries chosen were all of the left side ; they 
were Petion, Barnave, and Latour-Maubourg. The 
latter followed in a carriage with Madame de Tourzel, 
the two former took their seats in the royal carriage, 
where Petion seems to have vented his patriotism in 
basely humiliating the unhappy family, on whose pri- 
vacy he had forced himself; while Bamave's young 
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enthusiastic soul, already moved to pity by the si^ eC 
fUlea grandeur, learned in conversation with the queen 
and princess Elizabeth, to appreciate their noble chav* 
acters and elevated minds, and began, as Mirabeau had 
done before him, to dream of reconciling the king and 
the constitution. The queen, on her side, was charmed 
with the courteous politeness and real merit of the young 
deputy, and from that moment gave him her fuU esteem 
and confidence.* 

During the jonmey, which lasted eight days, tlM 
revolutionary spirit of the departments was strongly 
manifested ; more than one hundred thousand national 
guards gathered along the royal route, to serv«F as ea* 
corts, and even the presence of the commissaries of the 
assembly could not protect the royal family Izom their 
iiisults and abuse. At Paris, where it had bee* pla* 
csM^ded OA all the wa|^, that " whoever i^pbuded the 
king should be beaten, whoever insulted him sh<Mild he 
hanged,'* they were received by an immense erewd» m 
tbreatening silence ; and saved by the efforts of Iiafiiy* 
ette and his guards from further outrages, tk»y sgam 
entered the Tuileries, where, in consequent of a de* 
eree of the assembly, declaring that the king wsi pio> 
visionally suspended from his functions, he was for • 
time guarded like a state-prisoner. 

This decree had, however, not passed withoiat violent 
opposition ; two hundred and ninety deputies had pro- 
tested against it, and had even refused to take part in 
the debate upon it, in order to render invalid the opera- 
tions of the assembly, (30th June, 1791.) Bamave and 
the two Lameths had now entered into regular connec- 
tion with the court, and Barnave himsdf drew up the 
king's answer to the commissaries deputed by the an- 
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aemUy to interrogate him. In thiB answer the king 
gave as a reason for his flight, the desire of making 
himself fully acquainted with public opiidon, and proved, 
by nomerous facts, that it was not his intention to leave 
the kingdom. Otherwise, this document contains a 
aeries of downright falsehoods, which being cleverly 
managed, has obtained for it, from M. Thiers, and other 
worshippers of the doctrines of expediency, the reputa- 
tion of a ** master-work of cleverness ;*' bat the lovers 
of truth and true dignity of character, cannot but de- 
I^ore that Louis XVI., who knew so well how to bear 
his sufferings, when they did at last come in their most 
fearful shape, should so often have condescended to un- 
worthy means to help himself out of his difficulties. 

Violent discussions took place in the assembly, upon 
the mviolability of the king's person, and the re-estab- 
lishment of his authority. The Qioderate party had still 
the ascendant ; the Jacobins, however, whose principles 
were represented in the assembly by Robespierre, Po- 
tion, Buzot, and a few others, would not hear of any 
re-establishment of authority or prerogative, but insisted 
that the king's flight was equivalent to an abdication, 
and that the assembly had now to proclaim his having 
forfeited the throne, and to establish a republic. It was 
the first time that the word was pronounced in the as- 
sembly, though things without, from the very com- 
mencement, had a decided tendency towards it, this 
being one of the phases through which the state had to 
pass before it reached the complete state of anarchy 
which must inevitably follow, where the very founda- 
tions of the state are shaken, and where the system of 
levelling had begun as it had in France. Who was 
there in France to say to the people, "So fiitr shalt 
thou go and no farther,*' when the people had learned 
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that no righto are ioviolable, when brnte force m pre* 
dominant The journals, the districto, the leaders of 
the clubs, were incessantly crying out, " We will have 
no more kings !** and the Jacobins resolved to lay upon 
the '* altar of the fiiitherland,'* at the Champ de Mars, a 
petition to this effect, for signatures. 

The assembly found itself surpassed, and returned to 
its monarchial ideas; the party headed by Bamave, 
Lameth, and Duport, who had hitherto directed the 
democratic movement, united with the centre ; all those 
who were devoted to the constitution rallied ; and though 
it was easy to foresee what would be the position of the 
king, replaced upon his tottering throne, without respect, 
without esteem, and without power, the majority hoped 
to save the constitution, by saving the royal authority.* 

It was decreed that the king should be denied the 
exercise of the executive power, until the constitution 
should be completed, and should be presented for his ac- 
ceptation ; that at that period his prerogatives, his con- 
stitutional guards, and civil list, should be restored to 
him ; but if he should retract his oath, if he should put 
himself at the head of foreign armies, or should allow 
war to be declared in France in his name, he should be 
considered as having abdicated, should fall into the rank 
of a simple citizen, and should be liaUe to be brought 
to judgment for acte undertaken after this abdication. 

The republicans were enraged at this decree, and en- 
deavored to make the people rise; they persisted in 
signing their petition, though the resolution was now al* 
ready passed, and formed menacing assemblies at the 
Champ de Mars, where several persons were massacred, 
< 1 7th July.) The assembly snnmioned the municipality, 

*Lavallfie. 
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mud ei^oiiied it to use all the means preaeribed by law 
to put down the riota, aad Bailly and La&yetto, with 
hia national guards, repaired to the scene of action, where 
six thousand signatures had already been affixed to the 
petition, and where they were received with insults and 
abuse. During seyeral hours they tried in rain to ap* 
pease the mad multitude, and were at hurt obliged to 
proclaim martial kw ; but their summonses were replied 
to by hootings and a shower of stones, and a pialel-ahol 
was fired at Lafayetto, for now the time was come when 
the former idols of the people were in their turn to he 
broken. Lafayette ordered his men to fire, and after 
sOTeral lives were lost, the crowd dispersed, and the re- 
publican party were for a time intimidated ; but the na- 
tional guard soon began to regret having fired upon the 
people. Bailly and Lafiiyette were held up to execra- 
tion, and Bamave, Duport, and Lameth, and all moder- 
ate men in the kingdom, were included in the same ha- 
tred with which the members of the FeuiUans and the 
emigrants were regarded. 

The most disgusting feature in aU the ravings to 
which these continual denunciations gave rise, is the 
constant introduction of the words liberty and patriot- 
ism, in speeches replete with the grossest selfishness, 
and in which bkx>dthirstiness and love of rapine are 
conspicuous in every line. The love ^ their fellow- 
citixens, which these men, for whom no hypocrisy was 
too base, pretended to be the mover of all their actions 
and all their words, looked very much like the love of 
the vampire for the body whose blood he hopes to suck. 

While things were in this state at Paris, the emi- 
granto, whose hopes had risen with the king's flight, 
were struck with consternation when Monsieur, his 
brother^ arrived alone at Brussels, and they got tidings 
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of LoiUB*8 azreat. There was now nothing to be e:qpect- 
ed but from the asBistance of foreign powers, who were 
willing to lend their aid ; for the principles set forth 
by the French revolution were of a nature to enlist all 
monarchs against them. 

The Emperor, the King of Prussia, and the Comte 
d'Artois, met at Pilnitz, where they signed a treaty on 
Uie 27th of August, which prepared for the invasion of 
France, and which was followed by a declaration, where- 
in the sovereigns, considering the case of Louis XYI. 
as their own, demanded from France, on peril of their 
declaring war against the country, that the king should 
be liberated, and replaced on his throne ; that the Nation- 
al Assembly should be dissolved ; and that the princes of 
the empire having possessions in Alsace, should be re- 
established in their feudal rights. But this declaration, 
far from ameliorating the king's position, only still fiir- 
ther exasperated the people^against him, and their ha- 
tred of their own king extended to all other monarchs, 
who were denominated tyrants, and were threatened 
with having their people revolutionized. The assembly 
prepared for resistance, the frontiers were put in a state 
of defence, one hundred thousand national guards were 
levied, and though a great number of the young officers 
of the line took their dismissal, France was not in need of 
defenders, for, however divided within, the revolutionary 
party had but one mind as to resistance to foreign foes. 

While occupied with these preparations, the assembly 
still c<Mitinued its legislative labors, which were now ap- 
proaching their termination, and the members who were 
weary and unsatisfied, and the people who longed for 
novelty and new excitement, looked forward to this ter- 
mination with no small degree of satisfaction. It only 
ramained to unite all the constitutional decrees into one 
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body^ in oidei to present them for the aceeptance oC 
the king, and then for the membe/a of the aaaembly to 
withdraw, in accordance with the decree of the Ist Majr, 
which declared that none of the members of the existing 
assembly could enter into the next one, or even receive an 
appointment fxom the king. In rain had Daport said on 
that occasion, " Since we are glutted witli principles, 
how is it that we are not advised that stability is also a 
principle of goyernmeDt ? Shall we expose the Freacli 
nation, whose temper is fickle and headstro^, to a new 
revolution, every two years, in laws and in opinion ?" 

It was too late then to speak of stability or oommoa 
sense ; the fiercest passions were roused on all sides, and 
the assembly bent before them, and left the work for 
which they had toiled, and iiHiich they tbottght«u£cient 
to reconstitute the nation, to the guaxdiansh^) of tho89 
who, being elected in the heat of the revoktionary move- 
ment, could of coarse only ^ the representatives of the 
fiercest passions and the worst feelings of ibe people^ 
It is the fashion among French historians, to denomi- 
nate this renunciation of farther part in the government 
of the state, as imprudent generosity ; it is sufficient to 
point out the foUy of such an act, to prove that no mo* 
tives of generosity (which, in such a case as this, codd 
only arise out of criminal ignorance) can possibly ex- 
case it. Lafayette and Bailly were not behindhiuid in 
this rivalship of ''generosity,^ but also resigned their 
functioos, when the lalxurs of the assembly were conclu- 
ded. The national guard of Paris was then reorganiz- 
ed) and in accordance with the principles of the day, na 
commander-general was again nominated, but the chefs 
de legion exercised by turns the functions during one 
month. 

When the constitutional decrees were all collected^ it 
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WIS suggested thst they ooght to be lerised; bst tlisss 
who feared that alterations might be introduoed wideh 
tliey were nowise inclined to tkicept, protested titie- 
mently against the revision, sad the assen&lj iras 
obliged to content itself by declaring that France had 
llie right of reviewing its constitution, bat tilutt it would 
be prudent not to nse that right for thirty years. 

The constitutional act, when oonpleted, was presented 
to the king, who was then restored to liberty, and re- 
invested with his rights. After a few days' delibera- 
tion, the king wrote to the assembly : ** I accept the 
oonstitntion, I pledge myself ss defend it from every 
danger within, and against every attack from without, 
and to enforce its exeeotion by every atesAB in my 
power.'* On the foHowisg mming he went in persoii 
to the assembly to repeat his acceptation of a constitu- 
tion which he was not in a position to refuse, and the 
respect which was henceforth to be paid to the chief of 
the state, was shown to him, by his chair being placed 
on an equal line with that of the president, and by the 
assembly remaining seated while he got up to address 
them. For thus it had been determined before his ar- 
rival, *' because the king was only the chief functionary 
of the state, while vthey (the deputies) represented the 
state itself, and the sovereignty of the people.'* When 
the president in his turn rose to reply to the king, and 
observed that the king remained seated, he again sat 
down, and delivered his speech in this position. The 
unhappy Louis, when returned to the Tuileries after 
this fearful trial, sank down upon a chair, and after 
covering his face with his hands, wept aloud, while the 
queen, throwing herself upon her knees before him, en- 
circled him with her arms.* But the people without 
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shouted and exulted, eveiy man feeling himself greater, 
because a fellow-man who happened to be bom to a 
throne, and to expectations of happiness and glory, had 
been made to taste Uie bitter cup of humiliation and 
human miseiy. 

The period between this day and the 30th September, 
when the National Assembly dissolved itself, was taken 
up by £&tes and rejoicings, in which the unhappy suf- 
ferers were obliged to play a prominent part. On the 
30th, the king again repaired to the assembly, to deliver 
another hollow speech, and when he had left, one of the 
deputies, rising, proclaimed with a powerful voice, ad- 
dressing himself to the people : " The Constituent As- 
sembly declares that its mission is accomplished, and 
that it terminates at this moment its sittings." 
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Another short interval of hope and joy ensued, when 
the Constitnent Assembly ceded its place to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, (the name assumed by the new cham- 
ber.) There was a change and new swearing, and this 
always seemed to appease the multitude for a moment. 

The constitution being the work of the middle classes, 
these, in the feeling of their strength, thought it invio- 
lable, and forgot that there were still two parties in the 
state — ^those who had lost every thing, and those who 
had yet every thing to gain — ^who were Yiot going to sit 
down in quiet content and veneration for laws which 
were but the production of the ambition of their fellows, 
and which, if one class could make, another could break 
with equal right. When the law of the land is de- 
spoiled of its sanctity^ and becomes but the expression 
of the will of the people — ^when that will changes (and 
what is more fickle 1) the law must change with it, and 
indeed ceases to be law. And so it was with this new 
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constitution of France, which seemed to be so long- 
lived that even the king and queen based on it hopes of 
tranquillity and better days, but which did not survive 
more than a year. 

The Legislative Assembly was composed of seven 
hundred and forty-five deputies, among whom were none 
of the ancien regime. Yet royalty had in this assembly 
perhaps more sincere adherents than in the former one ; 
for all those who were devoted to the new constitution 
clung to the king, as their safeguard against the repajb- 
lioanism of their opponents. The division of parities 
remained the same as in the Constituent Assembly, but 
the principles were different. Deputies of the right, 
and the extreme right, were generally denominated 
FewUans, and those of the lefl, Jacobins, The Feuii- 
lans were the representatives of the Bourgeoisie^ who 
were, as we have seen, devoted to the constitution, 
which was their work and their profit ; they were sup- 
ported out of the house by the National Guard, the de- 
partmental authorities, the club of the Feuillans, and 
Lafayette. Their most remarkable members were Dup 
mas, Girardin, Lemontey, Ramond, Beugnot, Pastoret, 
Taublanc, &c. ; the extreme right was equally attached 
to the constitution, though not so persuaded of its per*- 
fection, and inclining more towards the kiug. Whal 
were the principles of the left may be learned from its 
appellation of Jacobin, better than they can be described 
in distinct terms, for in all probability these men would 
have been at a great loss to define what was their ob- 
ject. This party was also called the CrirondinSf after 
those among its members who took the lead, Yergniaudi 
Gaudet, Gensonn6, and Isnard, deputies of the Gironde. 
Among the other prominent members, were Brissot, who 
had made himself conspicuous as editor of the jooiim4 
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called The Patriot^ and as orator in the Jacobin Club ; 
and Condorcet, known by his philosophical works. 
These were supported out of the chamber by Potion, a 
cold and dissimulating republican. 

The extreme left, occupying benches a little more 
raised than the rest, and taking from this the name of 
the Mc/iarUain, were the representatires of the multitude 
and of the clubs. Their principal orators were Bazdre, 
Chabot, and Merlin de ThionviUe, and they were always 
ready to second the Girondins in any revolutionary 
measures. Their chief allies without were Robespierre, 
who now ruled over the Jacobins, and Dan ton, surnamed 
the Mirabeau of the populace, who was the presiding 
genius of the Cordelier Club, where he was supported 
by Camille Desmoulins and Fabre d^Eglantine. The 
Cordelier Club was chiefly composed of persons belonging 
to the trading classes, and was the ruler and director of the 
mob oixYiQfaubourgSy headed by the brewer Santerre. 

The centre of the assembly was a weak and powerless 
party, and, like all weakness, tended to strengthen the 
bad. It voted most frequently with the left. 

The first relations of the king and the assembly were 
any thing but friendly. The deputation which was sent 
to the king to announce that the Legislative Assembly 
was constituted, was not received by his majesty in per- 
son, but was told by the minister of justice that it would 
be received the next day. This was, however, an insult 
to the sovereignty of the people, which the new-born 
majesty of the assembly could not brook, and to retaliate 
it was decreed that the king, the hereditary functionary 
of the kingdom, should no longer be addressed by the ti- 
tle of Sire and Majesty. "I am only astonished," said 
one of the deputies, (Gaudet,) ** that the National As- 
Mmbly should ever have hesitated as to whether it 
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AoM preserve these tides. The word Sire ^gmSsB 
Seigngur, a word which belonged to the feudal govern- 
meat, which no longer exists. As to that of Majesty, it 
ought only to be employed in speaking of God, or of the 
people." The decree was, however, very soon after 
again annulled ; and, when the king appeared in the as- 
semUy, there was a show of good feeling on both sides. 

The adherents of the ancient state of things, who, by 
not being represented in the assembly, were excluded 
from all open opposition to the Revolution, were thereby 
led still further to attach their hopes to foreign aid, and 
are said to have used covert means from within to push 
things to extremes, ithinking that they would thus be af- 
forded greater opportunities for resistance. This party 
regarded all the conflicting factions of the state with 
equal dislike, and hated Lafayette as heartily as it did 
Robespierre and P6tion, while, nevertheless, it did every 
thing in its power to weaken the Feuillans, and to- 
strengthen the Jacobins, " because," it is said to have 
e^ressed, " in the day of its triumph it would have ta 
reckon with the Feuillans, and not with the Jacobins." 
Thus when the constitutionalists, who still adored La- 
fkyette, proposed him for the mayoralty of Paris, the 
court was greatly adverse to his success, and preferred 
Petion, to the great delight of the Jacobins, who saw in 
Lafayette a second Cromwell. The queen seems to 
have had a similar judgment of his ambition, as she used 
to say, '* Lafayette wants to be Mayor of Paris, in order 
to be Mayor of the Palace." Potion's election was an im- 
mense accession of power to the Girondins, and he used 
his position to subvert the constitution and the throne. 

The royalists having gained nothing by the aid of the 
Jottnals, and the frequenters of the gallery of the assem^ 
hly and of the dubs, which were in their pay, exerted 
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ftH tlieir influenee to aniniBte the religions dlsfembttBces, 
oad were in this point more successful ; for in Gr^irwi- 
dan, Poitou, and Brittany, civil war was on the point of 
breaking oat. Their measures were as hostUe out of 
France. The Emperor and the King of Prussia, see- 
ing Louis accept the constitution with apparent nncer- 
ity, had taken no further steps, and had even given as- 
surances of their pacific intentions. England seemed 
determined to remain neutral ; and Spain, Sweden, and 
Russia did not manifest any decided ho^ility. But the 
emigrants, nevertheless, continued their warlike prepara- 
tions. The king's brothers protested against his accept- 
afoce of the constitution, which they asserted was a forced 
one, and the tide of emigration swelled in consequence. 
The royalist journals boasted of the number of officers 
that had quitted the army, and of the fifteen thousand 
gentlemen that were assembled at CoUentz, and who 
were to be joined by four thousand foreign volunteers. 

The king nowise approved of these vain boastings, 
and was fully alive to the danger to which they exposed 
him, in the midst of a suspicious people, of the damors 
of the clubs and the journaJs, which were already speak- 
ing of treason, and in the face of an assembly which 
was stimulated to take measures which he was deter- 
ouoed not to sanction. Asides, he was desirous that 
the emigrants should return, as that was the cmly means 
of ndlying a party round the court, whi(^ woi^ be snf- 
fioiently powerful to resist the other parties, <<» at least 
lo keep them somewhat in check. But even a pi»clania- 
tion, issued 14th October, 1791, assuring them of the 
•i&cerity of his adhesion to the constitiaion, and 'engag- 
ing them to retnni hooM, produced no effect. They p^- 
Msted in treating the king's orders as forced, and the 
•mtgration eontiimed to increase. 
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When the minister of war announced th^ nineteen 
hundred officers had 'deserted from the army, the popu- 
lar exasperation was ^eat, and the assembly determined 
to take the most Tigorous measures against the emi- 
grants. The Constituent Assembly had limited itself to 
pronouncing the forfeiture of their places to all the func- 
tionaries who left the country, and levying a triple con- 
tribution on the property of all emigrants, but the new 
assembly had recourse to severer measures. 

Various measures were proposed, which were all vio- 
lently combated by the constitutionalists, but the oppo- 
site party gained the victory, and it was decreed on the 
0th November that the Comte de Provence, the king's 
eldest brother, should be summoned to re-enter the king- 
dom within two months, under penalty of forfeiting his 
right to the regency. The French assembled beyond the 
Rhine were accused of treason, and it was decreed that 
if they were still collected in a body on the 1st January, 
1793, they should be prosecuted as criminals and pun- 
ished with death, and their revenues confiscated for the 
benefit of the state, without, however, prejudicing the 
rights of their wives and children. 

The king sanctioned the first decree, but affixed his 
veto to the second, which gave great offence to the as- 
sembly, notwithstanding a new proclamation addressed 
to the emigrants, calling upon them to return to their du- 
ties, was issued the next day by the king; the populace 
and the assembly persisted in seeing in his non-accept- 
ance of the decree a proof of his sympathy with, and ap- 
proval of, the assembly at Coblentz, and the king's au- 
thority to issue a proclamation was even que^oned. 
The clubs were, of course, as usual violent and tumultu- 
ous. ** In revising to sanction the decree against the 
emigrants," said Camille Desmoulins, ** the king sano- 
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tions their criminal projects In a short time the 

nation will find itself placed between the necessity of al- 
lowing itself to be butchered or of disobeying, that is to 
say, of choosing between servitude and insurrection. 
The king's pretended sincerity is but derision." 

The assembly now directed its attacks against the 
counter-revolutionists, towards the refractory clergy, 
and were in this restrained by no religious scruples, for 
ft was even more imbued with the principles of Voltaire 
than the preceding assembly, and the Girondins did not 
pretend to conceal them, but expressed their belief in 
words singularly characteristic of the times: "The 
law is our God, we do not recognise any other," they 
said ; as if there could be a law without a God.* 

It was decreed (29th November, 1791) that the mem- 
bers of the clergy who had not taken the oaths required 
by the constitution, should be deprived of their pensions, 
which had been given them as an indemnity foY the sale 
of their property ; that they should no longer be allowed 
to exercise their holy functions, even in private houses ; 
that they were declared suspected of entertaining 
thoughts of sedition, and were placed under the par- 
ticular surveillance of the authorities ; that if any dis- 
turbances should take place in the commune inhabited 
by a refractory priest, the departmental authorities 
should be bound to force him to change his residence ; 
and the decree ended with a clause exhorting '* all good 
spirits to renew their efforts and multiply their instruc- 
tions against fanaticism, in order to enlighten the people 
that they may avoid the snares laid for them by these 
pretended religious opinions," declaring " that Uie Na- 
tional Assembly will regard as a public benefit works 

*Tli« Paffaagerra pliced their lawB nndei the nfefuard of their divin- 
ities. 

roh, n. 3 
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and books written to the level of the country pec^le upon 
this important matter, and will cause these works to be 
printed and distributed at the expense of the state, and 
^U recompense the writers of them."* It is needless 
ito add that France was soon inundated with works 
which, not satisfied with attacking the refractory priests, 
'Contributed to destroy all religion ; and, to add to the 
^horrors of the Revolution, religion, which in men's 
^minds always suifers for the faults of its followers, was 
(brought into still farther disrepute by the conduct of the 
'Oonstitutional clergy, who, availing themselves of the 
state of the public mind, and regardless of their vows, 
-sought a«d obtained leave to marry, to the great disgust ^ 
<of all geod Catholics. 

The constitutional party were greatly opposed to those 
iniquitous measures, and fierce struggles took place ia 
the assembly, which afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the display of the fiery revolutionary eloquence of 
the Girondins, many of whom, and particularly Isnard* 
were indeed betrayed into revealing more of their secret 
thoughts, than was quite consistent with their pretended 
bve of liberty, for some of the measures proposed * 
equalled if not surpassed in despotism and tyranny those 
of the most despotic of French monarchs. 

When the decree was passed which presented these 
measures in a greatly modified character, the Directory 
of Paris implored the king to oppose it, and liouis, in 
affixing his veto, said that he would rather die than sane* 
tion such a decree. But though the king, in applying 
bis veto to decrees in direct violation of the constitution 
he had sworn to defend, was acting perfectly in accord- 
with that constitution, he was nevertheless coq^ 
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Mdered as a traitor by the people, wko, iiotwifhetMi4iii|f 
•il their swearing and all their enthanaam, now nerer 
dreamed of obeying any other law than their own paa* 
sions. 

His opposition to the decree regarding the emigrants, 
it Mrae said, brought on foreign war, and his opposition 
to the decree concerning the priests, added civil war to 
this evil ; and indeed such was the king's position, that 
every step he took must have been a false one. His re> 
Mgnation was not appreciated, and not thought to be 
sincere, and even the miserable semblance of power 
which the constitution had left him, was regarded with 
tn envious and suspicious eye. 

In the mean whUe the foreign powers, either exetted 
hy the struggles between the king and the assembly, or 
1^ the solicitations of the court, began to resume their 
iuistile intentions. Austria, Prussia, and Piedmont lev- 
ied troops ; Spain and Russia threatened, and the king 
' 4fi Sweden, who had just obtoined a victory over the 
powerful nobility of his own country, was anxious (• 
lead an army which was to espouse the cause of the 
%ght8 of kings. The alarm of the <* patriots," and the 
euspicions against the king, augmented in conseqnence 
of these movements, and Louis.XVI. endeavored to ap* 
pease them by issuing (20th December, 1791,) a decla* 
ration to the Electors of Treves and Mayence, intima- 
ting that if they did not take measures to prevent the 
assembling of emigrants, which was going on within 
their territory, they would be considered as enemies of 
France. At the same time he wrote to the emperor to 
request him to use his authority with these two princes, 
and declared to the assembly that if these foreign pow- 
ers did not afibrd him satisfaction, he would declare war 
a^ost them. But the electors allowed the emigrants 
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to assemble ; the Diet of Ratisbon demanded the rein- 
statement of the possessionary princes^ in Alsace ; and 
the emperor declared that if the electors were attacked 
he would support them. The king, in consequence 
hereof, announced to the assembly that if the emigrants 
were not dispersed before the 15th January, he would 
have recourse to arms, and this resolution was highly 
applauded, and procured for a moment so great a popu- 
larity for the court, that the queen on going to >he opera 
was greeted with all the demonstrations of loyalty she 
was wont to receive in her days of power and greatness. 
Bui this was the last time that any feeling of the kind 
was evinced. The desire for equality became every day 
stronger, and the journals and the club orators did every 
thing in their power to teach the people to look upon the 
existence of a functionary of the state, placed so high 
above their level, as an insult to the dignity of human 
nature. 

It was decreed in the assembly that the usual homage 
which was paid to the king on the first day of the year, 
a custom which was deeply rooted in the habits of the 
eountry, should be discontinued ; and the assembly ii^ 
their relations with the king continued to evince as little 
courtesy and respect as possible, while they exacted for 
themselves much more than they had a right to expect. 
This was probaUy greatly owing to the little respect the 
eouT^rs were inclined voluntarily to affbrd them, for 
unfortunately this sad period shows us faults on all sides^ 
and the courtiers were not the least active in preparing, 
hy their misjudging seal, humiliations lor their royal 
master. 

The first days of the year 1799 were occupied in ani- 
mated discussions on the war, particularly in the Jaoo- 
bin and Cordelier Clubs, where, strange to say, Robej^ 
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l^n^ adrocated peace, while the Feaillane on l9ie coik 
trary were all for war. In the assembly a decree wtt 
^passed accusing the brothers of the king and the Prince 
of C0iid6 of conspiracy, and pronouncing the Comte de 
Proyence*s forfeiture of his right to the regency, in oott- 
sequence of his not acting in conformity with the decree 
eummoning him to return. Three armies were raised 
and placed under the command of Luckner, Lafayette, 
and Rochambeau ; but the troops were disorgamzed and 
imdisciplined, the officers disaffected, the fortresses din- 
mantled, and the arsenals empty. However, measures 
to remedy these evils were undertaken with great ardOr 
and no less confusion, and notwithstanding the resistanee 
■of the Mountain, which, fearing a war propoaed by LooiB 
XV L, prepared by the Feuillans, and directed by Lafa)r- 
ette, maintained the same ^^nions as the Jacobins and 
the Cordeliers, war became the unirersal theme, aad 
oven the Gifondins hoped that it might lead to soHie 
happy conclusion of the Revolution. 

But the king, for whose support the fere^ poweis 
had alone taken up arms, continued to be distrusted^ aad 
was particularly obnoxious because by his two vetoes he 
had stamped the acts of the assembly with illegality. 
Among his ministers, who were accused of intrigues 
against the constitution, and of correspondence with the 
omigraats, one alone possessed the confidence of the 
assembly : this was the young Narbonne, who had ob- 
tained h» place through the influence of the Feuiilans, 
and was actively employed in reorganizing the army. 
But this minister, who was feared by the king on aecount 
ei his popularity and his ambition, was in constant opf»- 
sition with the two other ministers, Bertrand de Mette- 
^ille, a royalist, minister of the marine, and Delessavt, 
ioiBister for foreign affairs, who was aecnsed of having 
3* 
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mscitated the coalition against Franee, in order to ii** 
timidate the people. Narbonne was supported by the 
Girondins, but was nevertheless dismissed by the king, 
and the Girondins, who were anxious to place men of 
their own party in the ministry, then accused Bertrand 
and Delessart of treason. The assembly declared that 
the former, who was a confidant of the queen, and had 
taken many counter-revc^utionary measures in the inte^ 
rior, had lost the confidence of the assembly, and De^ 
lessart, who was convicted of having professed uncon- 
stitutional princifrfes in his correspondence with the 
Austrian minister. Prince Kaunita, was placed before 
the high court of Orleans, (10th March, 1792,) which 
had been recently established for trying caaea of high 
treason.* 

AH the other ministers tendered their resignation, and 
the king, alarmed at the hostility evinced by the cham- 
ber, determined to choose their successors from the 
ranks of the left, which dominated in the assembly. He 
accordingly, on the 34th March, gave the war depart- 
ment to Servan, the finances to Clavi^re, and the home 
department to Roland, all three eonspicuous Girondins, 
hut particularly Roland, a well-informed, austere, and 
courageous man, who, however, owes his celebrity to 
his wife, whose ardent mind and enthusiastic republican- 
inn rendered her the life and soul of the party. To these 
ministers were joined Lacoste for the marine department, 
Duranthon as minister of justice, and Dumouriea as min- 
ister of foreign affairs. The latter was '\ man of con- 
siderable talent and great ambition, to gratify which he 
changed his opinion as often as he found it convenient; 
until this moment, however, without obtaining any prom- 

• TiMUnn IBM aafte hftd hem rabMitated for tiit uaiud lr«« rni^a. 
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ioent position. Hated by the Feaillans, amicably con* 
neeted with the Gironde, and beloved by the Jacobins, 
he was the most important member of the new ministry, 
and he gained the king^s coofidence by his audacity, his 
coolness, his resoluteness, and his never-failing re- 
sources, and also because he persuaded Louis that he 
sought popularity in order to be able to save the throne. 
On taking office Dumouriez immediately assumed a 
firm and decided tone in his diplomatic intercourse with 
foreign powers, and war became inevitable. Leopold 
of Austria, who was of a most pacific temper, had been 
succeeded by his nephew, Francis II., who had taken 
the title of King of Hungary and Bohemia, while await- 
ing his election to the empire, and who being young and 
warlike, replied to Dumouriez's remonstrances by de- 
manding the restoration of the French monarchy on the 
basis of the declaration of 33d June, the re-establishment 
of the ancient orders of the state, the restitution of the 
property of the clergy, &c., &c. This was tantamount 
to a declaration of war. France was indignant, and the 
king, repairing to the assembly, (30th April,) where 
Dumouriez read a report, exposing the progress and the 
results of the negotiations, proposed, accOTding to the 
terms of the constitution, war against the King of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. The proposition was received with 
acclamations, and a war was decreed, which for twenty- 
five years was to deluge Europe with blood. 
. We must now take a rapid view of the state of the 
people in Paris, and throughout France. Seeing that 
war was inevitable, Robespierre and his coadjutors, in 
order to meet all the dangers which might result to them 
firom the events of the war, excited the people, both in 
their club orations and newspapers, to arm, proposing 
pikes as the weapon most suited to them ; accordingly 
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•II the smiths were set to work, and hard work it was to 
satisfy the inpooring demands of the patriots for deadly 
wei^ns. To these arms was added, as an insignia, 
the red nightcap, which had first been worn by Potion, 
and which, bearing a resemblance to the Phrygian cap 
of liberty, was considered a more worthy covering for 
the patriots of France than the hat, the vile badge of ar- 
istocracy, and the patriots from this period gloried in the 
name of Sansct^lattes, which was first given them in de- 
rision by the court. Pikes were not only made, but 
were brandished and exercised, and even the Dames de 
la Halle (the fish-women of Paris) are said to have 
formed an Amazon corps, and to have exercised in the 
Champ de Mars. These military evolations were mixed 
with the usual insults to the king and queen, which now 
seemed a necessary accompaniment to every demonstnk- 
tion of so-called patriotism ; and the unhappy queen one 
day speaking to Damouriez, said, '* I am in the greatest 
grief; I dare net approach the windows which look into 
the gardens : last night I went to take the air at one of 
the windows towards the yard; a cannonier on guard 
immediately apostrophized me in the coarsest way, and 
added, ' Ho# pleased I should be to see your head on 
the point of my bs^enet !* In the hateful garden I see 
on the one side a man mounted on a chair, and reading 
aloud all kinds of horrors about us ; on the other side a 
military man or aa abbe dragged through one of the 
ponds, while he is covered with blows and insults ; and, 
regardless of all this, others are playing at battledore 
and shuttlecock, or taking a quiet walk. What a place 
of residence ! what a people !'** 
This year is also remarkable for the introduction of 
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the guillotine, which was to play so prominent a part in 
the government of France, when that government was 
directed by Robespierre, the same man who, when mem- 
ber of the Constituent Assembly, had proposed the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, because it was repugnant to 
his mild nature to see the blood of human beings flowing 
upon a scaffold. 

While this instrument of death, the true emblem of 
the tender-heartedness of that period, and the invention 
of which seems as a foreboding of the reign of terror, 
was being introduced into Paris, and was decreed by the 
assembly for universal use, less legal weapons were be- 
ing employed in the south. The inhabitants of Avignon 
did not approve of the revolutionary government which 
had been established among them, nor of their forced an- 
nexation to France, and in Provence and Languedoc the 
zealous Catholics continued to uphold their priests and 
to oppose the Revolution, and the most bloody frays 
took place among them and the sansculottes, who were 
as zealous in the cause of their creed. 

The citizens of Marseilles were particularly noted for 
their revolutionary fanaticism, and they sent a deputa- 
tion, headed by the young Barbaroux, surnamed Le beau 
Barbaroux, to express their sympathy for their fellow 
sansculottes of Paris, and their willingness to aid them 
whenever they should think proper to overthrow the ty- 
rants of the assembly ; for this body, in which voices 
were often raised to enforce order and recommend mod- 
eration and even justice, had now become exceedingly 
obnoxious to the people. 
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DuMOURiEZ, after having declared war, determined 
not to wait an attack within the frontiers of France, but 
to surprise Europe with the invasion and conquest of 
Belgium, which had always been an unruly appendage 
of Austria. The first movements of the French, how«> 
ever, were decidedly unsuccessful. The three columns 
which moved towards Toumay and Mons fled at the first 
sight of the enemy ; and though the treason has never 
been proved, it is impossible to ascribe conduct so con- 
trary to the brave character of the French to any other 
cause. Fortunately for the revolutionists, the Austrians 
did not avail themselves of their advantages ; their gen- 
erals committed several blunders, and remained on the 
defensive until they should be joined by the Prussians. 
As for the French, this event only tendod still farther 
to augment their want of discipline, and Rochambeau, 
who commanded the three defeated columns, took his 
discharge. Of the two remaining generals, Luckner, 
who commanded the army which occupied the line from 
the Moselle to the Jura mountains, was a good cavalry 
officer, but by no means capacitated for the position 
which he then held, and Lafayette, whose army spread 
from Dunkirk to the Moselle, was absorbed by the 
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I of the parties within ; and the hostilities with- 
out were limited to a few insignificant skirmishes. 

The defeat of Tournay and Mons, wliich had filled 
the emigrants with new hope, had caused the greatest 
eofisternation among the revolutionists, and the Jaco- 
bins, who thought they saw all their fears justified, be- 
eame daily more violent. During three years, Marat, 
the most hideous monster of this epoch, had not ceased 
to demand, in his newspaper, " five or six hundred heads 
to ensure the happiness and tranquillity of France ;" and 
he now raised his voice from the deep cellars in which 
he hid himself from the persecuting eye of the authori? 
ties, to renew his atrocious advice. " The first thing 
the army has to do,'' he said, ^* is to massacre its gene- 
rals ;'' and his words were listened to without disgust, 
because he and his fellows had filled the breast of every 
man with the most horrid suspicions against all those 
who held any powerful position, and this suspicioni 
joined to all the other wild passions that the Revolution 
had let loose, now evinced itself in constant denuncia- 
tions. 

Every movement of the court, of the refractory 
clergy, and of the king's constitutional guard,* was 
translated into treason by the newspapers, those vile 
and dangerous, but most powerful instruments in the 
hands of faction ; and tlie people, now armed, seemed 
more than ever determined to obey none but those who 
shared in their passions, and made them forget their 
own sufiierings in the excitement of inflicting sufferings 
upon others. That there must have been most dread- 
ful sufiering, we cannot doubt, when we reflect that 
those who were wont, by peaceable work, to provide 

* It was chiefly compoied of roFaliste, and had eonnited of fiom eigfatetfi 
taodiad to as thomand HMD. 
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for the wants of their families, were now haranguing in 
the clubs, brandishing pikes in the Champ de Mars, lis- 
tening to the exciting orations of some street orator, or 
vociferating in the galleries of the assembly. 

The assembly had now also come to the point when 
it found it necessary openly to violate the new-bom Con- 
stitution. It declared itself permanent, and decreed — 
First, that the authorities of the different departments 
were empowered to pronounce sentence of transporta- 
tion against refractory priests, on the simple denuncia- 
tion of twenty citizens, (27th May, 1792 ;) secondly, that 
the king^s constitutional guards should be disbanded and 
immediately recomposed, and that Brissac, the com- 
mander of this guard, should appear before the high 
court of Orleans, (29th May ;) and, thirdly, that there 
should be formed at Paris, on occasion of the festival of 
the 14th of July, a camp of twenty thousand confede- 
rates from the departments, who were to protect the 
capital against the invasion of the foreigners. 

This last measure was proposed by the minister Ser- 
van, without the knowledge of the king, and was in- 
tended still farther to strengthen the Girondins, who 
already, by means of Mayor Potion, may be said to have 
commanded the capital. The king assented to the dis- 
banding of his guard, but was determined not to recom- 
pose a new one, though he thus remained entirely at 
the mercy of the revolutionists. To the two other de- 
crees he resolved to refuse his sanction, and was en- 
couraged in his resistance by seeing that they were im- 
mediately opposed by a part of his ministry and by a 
petition from eight thousand national guards of Paris. 

The Gironde then determined to come to an explana- 
tion with the king, even at the risk of a rupture, and 
Roland, instigated by his wife, isipte a letter to the king, 
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after her dictation, which, always supported by his wife, 
he insisted upon communicating to his majesty, aot^ 
withstanding the refusal of his colleagues to sign it, on 
account of its harshness of tone and want of proper re- 
spect. After having explained to the king his position, 
arising out of the attempts made by the royalists, who 
relied upon the feelings which they naturally supposed 
must animate royalty, and having laid before his majesty 
a tableau of the Revolution, such as it was in the eyes 
of the enthusiastic woman who had dictated the letter* 
it urges the king to assent to the two decrees presented 
to him, because an open and sincere adoption of the 
Revolution by the king can alone save the country from 
incalculable woes. " All feelings have taken the char- 
acter of passions The fermentation is extreme, it 

will break out in the most terrific manner, unless a well- 
founded reliance on the intentions of your majesty can 
at last calm it ; but this reliance cannot be established 
upon protestations alone, it mast be baaed upon facts. 
.... It is no longer time to recoil ; there is no longer 
any possibility of temporizing ; the Revolution is ac- 
complished in all minds, and will be realized at the price 
of blood, and cemented by Mood, if prudence does not 

forestall the evils which it is yet time to prevent 

A short time more lost, and the grieving people will see 
in their king the friend and accomplice of conspirators.*' 
This letter was read by Roland himself to the king, 
who listened to it with great patience, but having con- 
sulted the queen and Dumouriez, (12th June, 1792,) 
immediately after dismissed the three Girondin minis- 
ters. But Dumouriez, upon whom rested all the king's 
hopes, also innsted upon the acceptance of the decrees, 
which the king would on no account sanction, and with- 
out which he said he could do nothing, and in conse- 

TOL. II. 3 



qtietice retired from tlfe thinistry and joift^d the army, 
TltiB hiflt Bttoke ^^s more than the p66t king coul(i 
bear, aifid, desjpairinf of his own Me, hie fed into a kind 
of BtapOr, ftdm which alone the tender entreaties and 
energetic remonstrance of the qtfe'en could at times 
rmise him. M^ame Cimpit ^tefscrib^s him as having 
passed ten days withdnt ntterin^ any words, except the 
few which wei^ necessary at tkie game of backgammon, 
which he phyed with the Pirincess Elizabeth in ^e 
evening. 

The Girondih ministers were succeeded by Legardj 
Chambonas, and Terrier-Monciel, of the Feuillans party, 
meii who had neither intellectdal strength themselves, 
nor a powerfnl party to back them, and whose choice^ 
therefore, ^tc rise to the supposition that the king had 
given up all hopes of bettering his position by constitu- 
tional means. At this period the king did, indeed, send 
a secret messenger, Mallet-Dupan, to Austria and Prus- 
sia, to represent the necessity of the two sovereigns 
preceding their airmies by a manifesto, in which they 
shouM declare that they had hot armed themselves 
against the natioki, but merely against a faction, and that 
they had in view no dismemberment of France, but mere- 
ly adopted the cause of the legitimate government against 
anarchy, without pretending to impose laws upon any 
one, but that they would hold the assembly and all the 
authorities responsible for any violence offered against 
the person of the king.* 

The fermentation produced by the dismissal of the 
Gironde ministers was indeed such as to give rise to all 
kinds of fears. The Jacobins declared that it was the 
signal for the counter-revolution, and the assembly de- 
ensed that the nation*s regret accompanied the ministers ; 

* Bertnnd de Molleville. 
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an4 10 yi^^ti/?^ of the prof^iute ^ven to t]^ king t»y Ro- 
land, to keep his letter aeciet, it waa 9ea^ to ^ ^ 
^h^-thi^ee. deparUneiitjB. 

The constitutioQaiista sav the storm preparing hy t^ 
Qirondins, and headed by Barnave, Malouett Duport, 
i^ndl Lafayette, sought to gain the confidence of the coi^rt, 
V2;ith the desire of saYing the throne. But the Feuil]an|s 
vere weak and disunited, and the queen, though confiding 
i^ Barnave, continued her extreme repugnance for Lsr 
^yette, wlf ose genius was by no means sufficieotly strong 
tfi conquer all the difiiculties which were thus raided be- 
tween him and the fulfilment pf his good intentions. 
IN^otwithstanding, however, the weakness of his position* 
he d^lared war against the Jacobins, in a letter addre^ 
ed to the assembly, (18th June, 1792,) in which he say^ : 
«...." It is this faction that has caused all the disturbr 
ances ; and I loudly accnc^ it of this ! Offga|^zed lik^ 
a separate empire, led blindly by ai^bitious chii^a, this 
^ect iforms a separate corporation in the midst of tjh^ 
Frei^ch people, whose ppwer it usuips, by subjugating 
^e^ representajtive^ and their functionaries .... In ^r* 
der that we, the soldiers, of liberty, may fighlt with muh 
oess, and ^ie for its bpefit^ it is uepessary'that the do- 
nujaation of the clubs should be annihilated by you, aiid 
be made to giv^ ^ay to the empi^ of the Ivwfi ; that 
their usurpations should give way to the firm and iiidet- 
pendent action of the. cppstituted. authoritjLes.;. t^at their 
disorganizing maxima should be superseded by the ppn- 
oiples of liberty ; and th^t their delirioiia fury be rejilfMsed 
by the calm and constant courage of a natioa who knowi^ 
its rights, and is determined to defend thein. . . .'*> 

But this courageous step only hajst^ned the downfajl 
of the Feuillans, who, with their devotion tpt^e constitu- 
tion, were pUced between two enemies, the Jacobini 
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and the royalists, and were doomed to be Tictims of 
whichever of these was victorious. 

The Jacobins, determined upon having the decrees 
which the king had rejected, and still farther exasperated 
by the letter of Lafayette, now resolved to have re- 
course to an insurrection. The people, led on by their 
revolutionary passions, had at their head men who par- 
ticipated in these passions, without dominating over 
them in any other way, either by intellect or by more 
defined views. Such were Santerre, the brewer, who 
commanded t^e faubourg St. Antoine ; Alexander, who 
commanded a battalion of the faubourg St. Marceau ; 
the butcher Legendre, the goldsmith Russignol, Four- 
mier. Sergeant, and others, who, though mere mediocri- 
ties, possessed that brute courage and that reckless wild- 
ness which made them recoil before no excess for the 
attainment of their object, the destruction of those they 
called aristocrats, by which they, in fact, meant all those 
who were in their way, whatever their position. These 
men were connected with Robespierre, Potion, Chabot, 
and other leaders of the clubs, the assembly, and the 
municipality ; and, according to their advice, they re- 
solved to march their armed multitude against the assem- 
bly and the palace, under pretext of presenting petitions, 
and of celebrating the anniversary of the day of the Jeu 
de Paume. 

The municipality being asked if the mob might be 
permitted to appear in arms, refused; but Santerre, 
nevertheless, declared that nothing should prevent the 
men of the faubourgs from marching, and he encouraged 
his followers, by assuring them that the National Guard 
wocdd not receive orders to act, and that M. Petion 
would be there. Indeed, so little reason was there to 
fear the opposition of the latter, that, when the directory 
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c(: tlie department inxited thff tqajqx to duperse the 
mob, he. answered, " That, according to t|ie manner in 
which the exeoutiye power acted, it would not, be u- 
tonishing if the public indignation produced aome lameni- 
a,ble event." The only precautiona. he took, we.re to 
order the commander of the National Guards to double 
the number of the men on gu^rd^ and to command the 
six battalions quartered in the two fiiubonrgs not to 
leave their barracks. But the battalions witk their caiir 
Qon, and the multitude with their pikes, refused to qbej 
the orders of the municipality, and on the 2Qth of June, 
put themselves in motion towards the Hue St. Honor6, 
carrying with them standards, 6mblema, and de.Tices* 
frightfully expressive of their wishes and intentions^ 
Besides two immense tables, containing the . laws, siir- 
rojunded. by dancing women and children, carrying 
brsinchcs of poplar, in their hands, there w^re a pair of 
old bla^k breeches extended on a cross staff, wjith the. 
iQOtto, *' Tremble, tyrants ; the sansculottes are comjng-** 
Qn, anpther s^ \fas. stuck a bullockV hei^rt, piercedl 
thorough by a. pike, an4 with the incicription, " Aristor 
crates heart ;'' apd many other sanguinary devices^ in? 
termixed with tri-colored ribands streaming as small 
pennants from the pikeheads. 

When they arrived befVre the SalU de Manige^ tlie. 
assembly waa in a state of great agitation, caused by^ 
I^oederer, the prQcurei^r syndic of the department, having 
announced that a njimerou.s and armed mob was in. 
motion, and imploring the assembly, to disperse it, acr 
cording. to the law that prohibited more than twen^, 
citizens at a. time presenting a petition. But Yergniaud 
protested against the scenes of the Champ de Mars 
being renewed ; and as the assembly had before allowed 
petitions to be presented by armed troops, it was deter- 
3» 
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mined that the people should be admitted. Impatient at 
being detained so long, they rushed in before this per- 
mission could be intimated to them, but again withdrew 
on seeing the displeasure of the assembly. When they 
re-entered, their numbers had swelled to thirty thousand, 
who filed off in pairs, singing their frightful Ca ira, 
dancing and crying " Down with the vetOt Down with 
the priests, The aristocrats d la lanteme, Vive les sans- 
cutottesy^ and brandishing their weapons and their 
hideous and ridiculous emblems before the deputies, 
whose hearts sickened at the sight of the demons some 
among them had raised. Their petition, which was 
couched in the most audacious terms, repeated the sense 
of ail the petitions of that epoch. " The people are 
ready ; they only wait for you. They are disposed to 
avail themselves of stupendous means to execute the 
second article of the declaration of rights : Resistance 
to oppression. Let the small number among you, who 
do not unite in your and our wishes, purge the land of 

liberty of their presence, and repair to Coblentz 

Examine into the causes of our sufferings, and if they 
emanate from the executive, let it be annihilated." 

Wlien the procession left the SaUe de Manage, it was 
ordered to pass into the Rue St. Honor6, through the 
courtyard belonging to the building. Instead of doing 
this, they forced an entrance into the Place du Carrou- 
sel, in front of the palace, where they were arrested by 
the National Guards, but Santerre coming up with can- 
non, and the municipal officers ordering the doors to be 
opened, the crowd rushed into the palace, and ascended 
the great staircase, carrying in their arms a cannon. 
** No obstacles, no resistance met them, neither at the 
entrance of the palace, nor in the apartments ; not a 
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man was there to defend themt not a national gnard at 
his post, not a door barricaded.*'* 

The king was in his study, surrounded only by a few 
faithful servants and National Guards, who were beg- 
^ng him to present himself to the people ; to this he had 
assented without any hesitation, when the door was 
broken down by the furious mob, before whom he ap- 
peared perfectly tranquil, saying, " Here I am." His 
serrants and the National Guard were obliged to sur- 
round him to prevent his being crushed to death ; and 
at last succeeded in placing him on a table in the embra- 
sure of a window, before which the mob placed itself, 
brandishing its arms and crying out, " Down with the 
veto, recall the ministers, give us the decree against the 
priests, the camp of twenty thousand men.** The butch- 
er Legendre having obtained silence, said, ''Sir ... . 
yes, sir, listen to us ; you are made for that .... you 
are a deceiver . . . you have always deceived us . . . 
you are deceiving us ; but take care of yourself, the mea- 
sure is full, and the people are tired of being your toy.'* 

Louis, whose strength consisted in Christian submis- 
sion, continued to show the greatest firmness and dig- 
nity in the presence of these savages, who insulted him 
in every way, and menaced him with their arms, while 
he merely replied to all their clamors, ^ I will do what 
the constitution orders me to do ;** but the tumult con- 
tinued to augment, and the king was at length forced to 
put on the hideous red cap of the Jacobins to satisfy . 
these wretches, who delighted in his humiliations. 

The royalists maintain that the queen, who was in 
another room, was insulted in like manner ; while those 
who endeavor to extenuate some of the atrocities of the 
Revolution, say that she and the dauphin were respect- 

^BiMdeier. Ouvmigtudes CimgmmU Jntrg. 
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iallj saluted, when the mob at last, upon Petion's sum- 
mons, filed off to leave the palace. " Return to your 
homes,'* said Petion ; *' by remaining here longer, you 
will give the enemies of tbe public welfare occasion, to. 
misrepresent your respectable intentions. Go, you hare 
zcied with the pride and dignity of freepen.*' 

Unhappy creatures ! it was such words as these thai 
made them the perpetrators of the most atrocious crimes ! 
The palace was not evacuated before ten bVlock at night, 
but the king and royal family had, ere that, effected their 
retreat into their private apartments. 

All that was left of good feeling in France was deep- 
ly hurt at the proceedings of the 20th June. The whole 
of the constitutional party, a great nnmber of the I^a- 
tional Guards, and the directories of seventy-si^ depart- 
ments, protested eners[etically against them. !t*rom the 
city of Paris an address with no less than twenty thou- 
sand signatures was presented to the king[, an^ the di- 
rectory of the department commenced a prosecution 
against the authors of the insurrection, and against Pe- 
tion, who had almost openly supported it Lafayette's 
indignation was extreme. Taking upoii himself to be the 
spokesman of the army, he immediately repaired to Paris, 
determined to make a last eiSort to unite t^ie court and 
the constitutionalists against the Jacobins. If^resenting 
himself before the assembly, he alluded to his letter of 
the 18th, and expressed the indignant feelings of the ar- 
my with regard to the vi(dence and illegalities commit- 
ted on tlie 30th. " I implore the aasemhiy,** said he, " tp 
order the instigators of those acts to be promj[^ly punish-' 
ed, and to destroy a sect that usurps the soverei^ power^ 
tyrannizes over the citizens^ and whose public debates 
but^too clearly indicate the intentions of their leaders.^ , 

A violent discussion ensued in the assembly, in which 
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Lafayette was in -his turn attacked, and accused of 
naving left the army without leave ; all that he could 
obtain was to have his petition referred to a committee. 
At court he was not more successful. The king re- 
ceived him with coldness, and the queen with her usual 
distrust, and whether it were that his intentions Vrere 
suspected, or that his measures were not considered 
sufficiently powerful, his services were rejected. But 
Lafayette, who seems really to have been inspired by a 
sincere desire to save the king and the constitution, had 
interviews with those who participated in these feelings, 
and it was decided that if they could assemble as many 
as three hundred men, they would march against the 
Jacobins. On the appointed evening, however, no more 
than thirty persons appeared at the place of meeting, 
and Lafayette was obliged to return to the army with- 
out having effected any of his intentions. But being as 
devoted to the cause as ever, he continued to offer to 
the king the assistance of the armies under him and 
Luckner, whom he had entirely won. To all his offers 
the king merely replied, "that the best advice that 
conld be given to M. de Lafayette, was always to re- 
main the scarecrow of the factious, by exercising ably 
his profession as a general.'^* 

The hopes of the court continued to be centred in the 
foreign armies, which now began to muster in more 
formidable array, Prussia as well as Piedmont having 
declared against France, and eighty thousand men being 
assembled at Coblentz, under command of the Duke of 
Brunswick, while Luckner and Lafayette, with their 
disorganized troops, left without reinforcements, were 
obliged to remain on the defensive. The royalist party 
exulted, and the queen, who was made acquainted with 

* IB§toin ParUmmiiMirt, 
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aII the ratend^d 8tep9 of the emi|;raDt8, spoke with th^ 
greatest confidence of their appiroach, and said she 
shoald be liberated in a month.* 

The excitement caused l>j the news of the march of 
the Prussian troops soon obliterated the remembrance 
of the 20th of June, and the people, driven to extremi- 
ties, seeing that no measures were taken by the govern- 
ment, prepared for new violence. 

The greatest confusion prevailed throughout France. 
The constitution had already become an empty form. 
In all c^uarters the proper measures to be taken were 
projected and discussed, and the assembly, participating 
in all the fears of the people, was occupied in concert- 
ing plans of defence against the court The ministers 
were questioned as to what measures the king had to 
propose in lieu of the twenty thousand confederates the 
assembly had judged necessary for the safety of the 
capital, and having answered by a proposal of leyying 
forty-two battalions of volunteers, to form a reserve 
camp near ^oissons, the assembly decreed that those 
among the battalions which would have to march througli 
Paris on their way thither, should make a halt therei to 
Vtke part in the celebration of the f^te of the federatioii 
which was to take place on the 14th of July. By tms 
artifiee the assembly gained the point it had i^ view, 
when proposing the gathering of the twenty thousand 
confederates, for, as the kii^ assented, an insurrectionr 
ary army was thus placed at its disposal. Still further 
to ensure themselves against resistance, it was deter- 
qiined that the staff of the National Guards of all the 
Urge cities which had shown a decided tendency tow- 
aids the legal authorities, should be dissolved and re.- 
elected, (3(Hh June, 1792,) and it was proposed that in 
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order to qaiet the popular mind, the moment the crisis 
should become immiheht, this assembly should declare 
Hhz^ the country w^ in danger. 

The discussion of this proposition \j^as opened by Verg- 
niaud, iji a, speech calculated to widen the breach be- 
tween the king and the assembly, and still farther to ex- 
asperate the people against the former. " It was in the 
name of the king,** he said, '* to seek revenge for the 
dignity of the king» to assist the king, that the French 
princes had made the courts of Europe rise, that the 
treaty of Pilnitz had been signed, that Austria and Prus- 
sia had had recourse to arms. . . . All the eyils which 
they endeavor to accurnulate on our heads, all the dan- 
ger which we haye to fear, emanate from this source,-^ 
the name of the king alone is the pretext for them — ^the 
cause of them. But I read in the constitution, *■ If the 
king places himself at the head of an army, and directs 
its force against the nation, or if he does not oppose by 
a formal act any similar enterprise which shall be at- 
tempted in his name, he shall be regarded as having ab- 
dicated the throne.'" Having then examined what 
would be the ii&tiire of such ft formal act, and having 
proved that the king had not taken any such step, still 
supposing that the king would defend hiinself by saying, 
that he had acted perfectly in accordance with the con- 
stitution, he added : '* Oh king, you have only feigned 
love for the laws, in order to maintain the power of braving 
them ; and love for the. constitution, lest you should be 
hurled from the throne, where you wish to remain only to 
destroy that constitution ; do you now think to deceive us 
any longer by your hypocritical protestations V Having 
pointed out all the misdeeds he supposed the king to have 
committed, and all the wholesome measures he had left 
undone, he concluded, " Man, whom the generosity of 
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Frenchmen has been unable to touch, and whom love of 
despotism alone can warm, you are no longer any part 
of the constitution you hare so unworthily violated, of 
that people you have so basely betrayed." 

This speech was followed by a still more violent one 
from Brissot, who, pointing out the dangers that threat- 
ened the country, said that it was in the Tuileries they 
must seek for the source from which they sprang ; that 
it was there that the blow which was to save France 
must be struck. And he represented the nation as a 
mer^ puppet in the hands of the cabinet ! 

The veil was rent ; no one could doubt that the next 
step of the Gironde would be to propose that the king be 
deposed, and the exultation of the clubs, and their party 
the mob, was indescribable, while the alarm of those who 
were peaceably inclined was as great. 



CHAPTER in. 

Proffered lUtiff nation of tbeMisictan— The AsMmbly deoktea the Countrf 
in danger — General enlistment of Volunteers — Preparations for an Insur- 
rection — ^Manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick— Flight of the Royal Fam- 
ily proposed— Rejected by the Qoeen— losurreetioBal Conmittee— Marat 
—The coming Insurrection— Impeachment of Lafayette- The dreadful 
10th of August; 

On the 10th July the ministers appeared before the 
assembly to expose the perilous situation of the king- 
dom and of the army, and to declare that under such a 
state of things, or rather during such a complete over- 
throw of all order, it was impossible for them to main- 
tain life and movement in a vast body, every limb of 
which was paralyzed — to defend the monarchy against 
that anarchy, which threatened to swallow up every 
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thing — and that in consequence they tendered their r^ 
signation. 

This resignation was not accepted, but the next day 
(llth July) the assembly declared the country in danger^ 
and from that moment, according to a decree previously 
passed, all the civil authorities declared themselves in 
a state of permanent surveillance, all the National Guards 
were put in movement, and amphitheatres were raised 
in all the public places, where municipal officers receiv- 
ed on a table supported by drums, the names of all those 
who came to enlist themselves as volunteers, and which 
are said to have amounted to 15,000 daily.* 

The declaration of the assembly produced the greatest 
excitement ; the whole nation was soon in arms ; but 
persisted in seeing in the king and the court their worst 
enemies. The destruction of these was the main point 
to be accomplished, and six thousand confederates from 
the departments hastened to the capital, declaring that 
they would not again leave Paris before the enemies 
were crushed ; and the assembly took every measure to 
second them, by removing all the troops both of the line 
and of the militia that could possibly protect the king, 
and by nominating an extraordinary committee to in- 
quire into his acts, to decide whether they were such 
as to involve the forfeiture of his crown, (sa decheance,) 

The Mountain, which was now the ruling party in 
the assembly, prepared an insurrection, conjointly with 
the chiefs of the confederates and with the leaders of 
the Jacobin and Cordelier clubs, among whom were 
Danton, Desmoulins, and Santerre ; and in which 
Petion, who h^-d been suspended, in cofeequence of the 
affair of the 20th June, but again reinstated in his func- 
tions, and the whole council of the commune had pro- 

♦ Thiers. 
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mised their passive co-operation. The yangaard of 
tiie insarrectiona] army was to be composed of the five 
hundred Marseillaise, who had acquired for themselves 
a great reputation for sanguinary valor, and who had 
introduced a civic song, which henceforward became 
the hymn of the Revolution, and is now known through- 
out Europe by the name of the Marseillaise.* 

In the midst of this effervescence, which was farther 
augmented by the religious disturbances, which were 
increasing on all points, the manifesto with which the 
Duke of Brunswick opened the campaign arrived ; it 
was couched in the terras proposed by Louis XYL, 
through Mallet Dupan, and ended with a fearful threat 
.Sigainst Paris, in case the nation did not return to its 
• duty ; this raised the popular fury to its greatest height. 
The whole people clamored for the decheance of the 
'king. Petion presented a petition to this effect to the 
assembly, loudly accused the king of treason, and called 
for the iconvocation of a national convention. 'Notwith- 
standing these threatening appearances, the court re- 
mained in a state of incredible security. The king had 
disavowed any connection with the foreign powers, who 
had indeed exaggerated the instructions he had given, 
but his ministers attempted no means of resistance to 
the invading army, and the court repulsed the offers of 
assistance which were proffered on all sides. At last 
however the king, rousing himself from the torpor in 
which he was generally sunk, agreed to fly from the 
country in accordance with a plan admirably concerted 
by Lafayette, Lally ToUendal, (who had returned from 
England,) LiancArt, and other devoted royalists, and 

* The wordi and muuc of this sons, which origioated with the army oa 
the Rhine, are the composition of Rouget Deliale, ao officer of the Eogi* . 
setn, quAitmed at Httoingue. 
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which offered every security ; but the queen strenuously 
refused to commit herself to the hands of those who had 
caused her so much misery, and the whole plan was 
given up.* New plans were then concerted by others, 
and while the court was busied with these hopes, and 
seemed sure of some means of escape, the people, intent 
upon their destruction, were only pausing for want of 
one chief leader, and of a pretext for breaking loose. 
The Jacobins had named a committee of five, known 
under the name of the insurrectional committee, the 
more promptly and secretly to devise measures. In 
this committee, which associated with itself all those 
men who had as yet made themselves most conspicuous 
by the fierceness and lawlessness of their principles, it 
was expressed that if the suspicion of having a deputy 
murdered could be cast upon the court, that would afford 
the most admirable pretext for falling upon the king ; 
two deputies present, Grangeneuve and Chabot, imme- 
diately offered themselves as victims. The plan for 
their assassination was concerted, but when Grange- 
neuve, on the appointed night, arrived at the place of 
meeting, where the most fearful deed was to be com- 
mitted for the most fearful purpose, Chabot was not 
there ; and Grangeneuve's heroic patriotism quailed be- 
fore the idea of committing suicide in order to propagate 
a calumny, — flo he went home.f Can any thing more 
frightfully depict the perversion of thought and mind — 
of every feeling of right and wrong, so common at this 
period, among a people still styling itself Christian ! 

Among those who were looked to as leaders, and 
among whom was to be chosen the great chief of the 
meditated insurrection, none presented so many qualifi- 
cations as Marat. Camille Desmoulins, though cynical, 

•Jiamoini»Mim».Hme. UcteuOe'BSuUnreduiemSUcU. tThiin. 



aadaoioas, and fall of ardor, had neither sufficient vig^r 
of lungs for a public orator, nor sufhcieot aetitity aad 
•trength for the chief of a party. Robespierre, though 
exercising a great influence oyer the Jacobin Club, by 
the reputation he had obtained for incorruptible integrity, 
BO one knows how or why, and by his eloquence which 
he gained by borrowing the thoughts and expressions oi 
other men — Robespierre was not the man, for Robes- 
pierre was a selfish, cowardly, and even physically weak 
mediocrity, and he could not therefore lead into the field 
a furious multitude. Danton, with his athletic form, his 
thundering Toice, his brutal passions, so fully in accord- 
ance with those of the multitude — Danton was a mon- 
•tei^— a fitting worker of wickedness ; but what is the 
instroment which executes, compared with the head that 
plans, and who could surpass the '* atrocious intelligence" 
of Marat ? This nmn had first made himself known an 
writer of the paper VAmi du Peuple^ (the Friend of 
die People,) and had by his atrocious provooatiTes to 
murder, awakened the horror and disgust of all those 
who were not entirely lost to all good feeling. At the 
commencement of the Reyolution he was attached to 
the stables of theComte d'Artois, as veterinary surgeon, 
afid was then already an object of horror, from the 
frightful ugliness of bis appearance. His short stature 
contrasted painfully with the immense size of his head, 
and this di^roportion, together with his fiery eye, his 
livid coloV, and the disgusting slovenliness of his dress, 
made Marat indeed a loathsome object in outward form. 
But when the bonds that held the evil spirits of society 
in subjection were rent asunder, and Marat had revealed 
that his hideous body was the habitation of a soul as 
•hideous, the man seemed transformed into a fiend, and 
the contempt, the horror, the disgust which he inspired. 
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the dark caverns in which he was obliged to hide him- 
self from the eye of justice, seemed only to inflame that 
insane love of one part of his fellow-citizens, which 
evinced itself by the most ardent thirst for the blood of 
others. The uncouth and wild-looking Marat, in his 
fikhy rags, with his contempt for all established rules, 
and his hatred of all established order, seems the hideous 
personification of this period of dark crimes. *^ Give 
me," said he, ** two hundred Neapolitans, armed with 
daggers, and a muff on their left arm for a shield ; with 
them I will traverse France, and the Revolution shall 
be accomp]i9hed." These words were listened to with 
a shudder, and yet how soon was he to find numberless 
accomplice^ in such deeds ! But the moment was not yet 
come, and therefore Marat also was rejected as a leader. 
In the mean time the people were openly making pre> 
parations for the coming struggle, and placards were 
stuck on the walls of Paris, threatening instant destrue- 
tion to those who should dare to fire upon the peoi^e. 
On the 5th of August the section of the Quinze Vingts, 
which directed the others, determined to march ; but on 
the representations of Potion, who took an active part 
in all that was going on, though on account of his posi- 
tion as mayor, he was obliged to dissimulate, and who 
was aware that the court, acquainted with the intended 
movement, was prepared to resist the insurgents, this 
section determined to defer yet a few days, and first to 
issue an order, " that if the legislative assembly did not 
on the 9th pronounce the decheance of the king, if jus- 
tice and right were not done to the people, at midnight 
the tocsin should sound, the generale should beat, and afi 
wonld rise at once." Forty-two sections adhered to this 
order, and one of them, that of Mauconseil, even went 
flo far as to pronounce the decheance of the king. 
4» 
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These proceedings were made known to the assenib^ 
by Roederer, and the resolution of the seetion Mauoon* 
sell was by it annulled, but the municipality withheld 
the decree from publication, and declared the sectiens en 
permanence. 

On the 8th, the assembly, fovced by the Jacobins, was 
oblig^ed to impeach La&yette ; but, struggling to resist 
the riolence exercised orer them, a majority of four 
hundred and six Tmces against two hundred and twenty- 
four rejected the impeachment, and the furious people 
then threatened to murder all the constitutional deputies. 
These latter, on their side, declared " that the assembly, 
degraded by the hissing in the galleries, and held under 
•abjection by the factions, could no longer be considered 
free, and that they would no more attend the sittings." 
All the deputies of the right then demanded that the 
federates should be sent away, but in vain, and the min- 
ister of justice announced '^ that the laws were power- 
less, and that unless the legislative body ajSbrded the 
most prompt assistance, the government could no longer 
be held responsible." 

The Jacobins, on the other side, proclaimed that the 
assembly could no longer be depended upon for ^* making 
the Revolution."* " No more addresses ! No more 
petitions ! The people must rely upon its arms, and ita 
cannon, and itself make the law." This was the signal 
for insurrection, and all flew to arms ; but when the mo- 
ment for action came, it was found that many of the he- 
loes of the tribune were not anxious to win laurels on a 
field of battle. Robespierre had disappeared, Marat wa» 
liid by Danton, and Barbaroux was provided with a dose 
of poison in case of failure. Danton alone, whose cour* 

* It is corioui to hear alluiioni made to the Revolatioo oo all occanoni» 
11 if it wen « clear, definite, and even palpabk ofagiMU 
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a^ and ardor grew with the excitement, thundered from 
the tribune of the Cordeliers. Having enumerated what 
he called the crimes, the base perfidy, and the hypocriti- 
cal promises of the court, he added, " The people can 
now have recourse only to its own means, for the con- 
stitution is insufficient, and the assembly has absolved 
Lafayette ; there is thus nothing lefl for you but to save 
yourselves. Hasten, then, for this very night, satellites 
hidden in the palace will make an assault upon ua, the 
people, to murder us before they leave Paris to join 
their friends at Coblentz. Therefore save yourselves ! 
to arms ! to arms !" 

At this moment the report of a musket was heard, the 
tocsin sounded, the drums beat, and the insurrection 
commenced. The insurgents were divided into three 
corps : the first from the Faubourg St. Marceau, under 
Alexander and Fournier ; the second from the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, under Santerre and Westermann ; the thirds 
whieh comprised the Marseillais, assembled at the Cor- 
deliers. A blood-red standard, borne before the insur- 
gents, had the following inscription : " Martial law of 
the sovereign people against the rebellious executive," 
and the chief plan of the insurrection was, that commis- 
saries chosen by the sections should unite themselves 
with the " commune, and either with or against their 
will, replace the conseU generate^ and devise means for 
saving the public cause." 

In the mean time, the court, trembling and undecided, 
though aware of the danger that threatened, scarcely 
knew what measures to take to avert it, and while some 
were advising resistance, others held the contrary opin- 
ion. At the very threshold of the king's door, the ques- 
tions that were agitating the parties without were dis- 
Guased, and in a no less violent way. The king was at 
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supper, y^hen a scuffle was heard at the door, and Mad- 
ame Campan going out to inquire the cause, saw the 
two national guards on duty quarrelling and fighting, 
one having maintained that the king was acting accor4l- 
ing to the constitution, and that he would for one defend 
him at the risk of his own life ; while the other said that 
the king impeded the only constitution that could suit a 
free people. 

This was an alarming indication of the feelings of 
those who guarded the palace, among whom, indeed, 
there were many whose fidelity was but little to be depend- 
ed upon. The most devoted servants of the king were 
eight or nine hundred Swiss, a gendarmerie composed 
of the former French guards, and about five hundred 
gentlemen who flocked to the palace in the hour of dan- 
ger ; but these were all looked upon with little liking by 
the National Guards, who, with the exception of two bat- 
talions, were more devoted to the cause of the people 
than to that of the king. However, Mandat, who com- 
manded them, and was warmly attached to the royal 
fisimily, took the best measures for the defence of the 
palace, placing cannon in the three courts of the Tuile- 
ries, and stationing several battalions as advance posts, 
at the Louvre, the Pont Neuf, and the Gr^ve, with or- 
ders to attack the insurgents on the flank and from the 
rear. These steps were taken by Mandat on his own 
responsibility, for the mayor had, on the preceding even- 
ing, refused to give him any orders, or to allow him a 
supply of gunpowder. Had the National Guards, the 
gendarmes, and the cannoniers been faithful, Mandates 
measures would have suflSced to disperse the disorderly 
mob of the Faubourgs, which could never have stood the 
attack of a well-regulated force ; but as it was, Mandat 
was soon summoned before the commissaries of the see- 
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tions. who had taken possession of the H6tel de Ville, 
had suspended the conseil generate, many of whose mem- 
bers were in league with them, and had constituted them- 
selves an insurrectionary commune. Mandat, thinking 
that it was a legal body before which he was called to 
account for the orders he had given, appeared, and was 
ordered to be impeached, and in the mean while sent to 
prison ; but no sooner had he left the H6tel de Ville than 
he was murdered by the infuriated mob without. San- 
terre was immediately named commandant in his place, 
and the despair and confusion at the palace augmented. 

The insurgents of the Faubourg St. Antoine, fifteen 
thousand in number, joined to five thousand from the 
Faubourg St. Marceau, having driven back the bat- 
talions stationed at the Gr^ve and the Pont Neuf, in- 
vaded the Place de Carousel, facing the Tuileries, and 
were joined by the gendarmes posted at the Louvre, 
while the cannoniers in the palace-yard, having unload- 
ed their guns, saying that they would not fire upon the 
people, also took part with the multitude. 

The queen and the Princess Elizabeth had not gone 
to bed during that anxious night, but the king had re- 
tired to his room, from which he again issued at day- 
break, to count the hours, and to listen to the approach 
of those who were coming to drive him forever from 
the palace of his ancestors. 

I At about six o'clock the beat of drums and the occa- 
sional firing of cannon announced the fearful foe, and 
the king, advised by those who but little understood the 
character of the times, in spite of the prayers of Roe- 
derer, who well understood it, and urged the royal fami- 
ly to seek refuge in the assembly, the king chose that 
moment to go down and pass the troops in review. 
Even during the most loyal period, the French, who 
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have 80 quick an eye for the elegant and gracefiil, 
would perhaps have found it difficult to be inspired by 
the sight of the unwieldy figure and undignified car- 
riage of Louis XVI., and now that the bright halo was 
gone which surrounded royalty, there was a much 
smaller chance of his presence producing any efifect : 
and indeed, with the exception of a few shouts of Vive 
le roi from the two faithful battalions, he was greeted 
with looks of contempt and offensive words, and was 
obliged to retreat before the cannon in the court, which 
were now being levelled at the palace. 

On the king's return, Roederer again urged the ne- 
cessity of instantly repairing to the assembly, where the 
sound of the tocsin had called together the deputies. 
The queen, seconded by some of those assembled at the 
palace, who were desirous of fighting to the last, affect^ 
ed greater calm and courage than she felt, and insisted 
upon remaining. ** It is time," she said, ** to know who 
is to be victorious, either the king and the constitution, 
or the factious ;" and snatching up a pistol, she presented 
it to the king, telling him that now was the moment for 
him to show his courage.* But the king, who was 
trembling for those that were dear to him, determined to 
follow Roederer's advice, and accompanied by the queen, 
his sister, and his two children, escorted by the direc^ 
toire and some national guards, he repaired to the as- 
sembly, followed by the shouts and insults of the people, 
who thronged round their passage. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning when Louis pre- 
sented himself in the assembly, the greater number of 
whose members were accomplices of the vnretches from 
whom he was flying. " I have come," said he, " to 
prevent the perpetration of a great crime, and I think, 

* Roederer, C^rmUque dei dnquajtie Jntrt, 
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gentlemen, that I can be nowhere so safe as in the 
midst of you." Vergniaud, who presided, answered 
that the king could depend upon the firmness of the as- 
semUy; and Roederer having described the tumult 
raging without, the king was invited to remain, and 
withdrew with his family into the box usually occupied 
by the reporters, while the assembly ordered twenty of 
its members to go out and appease the people. But no 
sooner were they gone than a discharge of artillery was 
heard, and the greatest consternation took possession of 
all present. The king immediately exclaimed that he 
had forbidden the Swiss to fire. The noise without in- 
creased : it was announced that the deputies sent by the 
assembly were dispersed, and one of the doors of the 
hall was soon attacked by the mob. A number of depu- 
ties rushed from their seats to meet the assailants, and 
then shouted, Vive la nation ! vive la liberie ! vive Ve- 
galite ! Shouts which by the royalists are imputed to 
cowardice, and by the partisans of the Revolution to the 
enthusiasm of the moment. - 

The multitude had found it difficult to form in any or- 
derly array before the Tuileries ; but, led on by Wester- 
mann, formerly a corporal in a regiment of the line, and 
by the federales and the gendarmes, they had been ena- 
bled to break down the great entrance gate, had penetrated 
into the yard, where, as we have seen, they were in- 
stantly joined by the cannoniers stationed there. After 
the king had left, the Swiss guards stood at the windows 
of the palace, looking down upon the assailants, without 
any attempt at repelling them ; the signs of an amicable 
understanding were soon interchanged between them, 
and the Swiss joined in the shouts of Vive la nation ! 
The Marseillais then penetrated into the vestibule, and 
were ascending the staircase, when the report of a can- 
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non was heard, and the Swiss thinking themselves be«> 
trayed, poured a murderous volley upon those whom the 
moment before they were prepared to meet as friends, 
and then, descending bayonet in hand, drove the assail- 
ants before them, while the National Guards kept up a 
brisk fire from the windows. 

In a few moments the palace was cleared of the in- 
vaders, and fear and consternation prevailed among the 
insurgents in the Place du Carrousel, when orders arrived 
for the Swiss not to fire. At the same moment the 
federates had rallied the quailing insurgents, and a fresh 
troop attacked the palace from another side. The de- 
voted Swiss fell back, and for twenty minutes defended 
themselves against the attacks of the superior numbers ; 
but seeing at last that resistance was useless, these 
" heroic defenders of expiring royalty" sought to escape 
by different issues, but almost all perished in the attempt. 
Those that remained in the palace were massacred, and 
the victorious mob gave themselves up to pillage and 
carnage, and when their ferocious appetites were appeas- 
ed they rushed from the palace to the assembly, carrying 
with them their arms, their pillage, and their prisoners, 
and shouting furiously for the decheance of the king, 
which the assembly, now as greatly feared and detested 
as the king, was obliged to pronounce. 

The end to which had tended every movement, every 
word, every thought, since the first opening of the States- 
General, was now attained. Anarchy was legalized, 
and the last vestige of the ancient state of things de- 
stroyed. And now that this long-sighed-for liberty is 
attained, at the price of so many crimes, wo are to see 
how it is used by the sovereign people^ and what virtues 
are developed under its shadow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Deerees of the AaRmbly— SovereifDtf of the Commune— Meatinw puaed 
by that Body— The Heads of the Commuoe— A Tribunal formed for tryinc 
ofTenceB against the People — Laws passed against the Emigrants and the 
Priests— The Foreign Ambassadors leave Paris— The Foreign Armiee 
cross the Frontiers— Lafayette declared a Traitor— Unlawful Proceedings 
of the Commune — ^Verdun taken— Alarm in Paris — ^Tbe Massacre — Circu~ 
lar of the C<mimnne — Frightful Picture— Election of Members for the 
Convention — Movements of the Army— Prompt Measures of Dumouriez — 
Battle of Valmy— Retreat of the Prussianih— General Success of the 
French Anns* 

While the royal family, shot up in the close box of 
the reporters, were obliged to be quiescent spectators of 
the work of demolition going on in the assembly, the 
Girondins, who seem still to have been under the im- 
pression that they had been the gainers by the scenes 
which had just been enacted, and that they were to be 
the rulers of the new republic, passed the following de- 
erees : " Considering that the dangers which threaten 
the country are now most imminent ; that they princi- 
pally arise out of the distrust felt by the people for the 
chief of the executive power, on account of his conduct 
with regard to a war commenced in his name against the 
constitution and the independence of the nation ; that 
the legislative body, in the circumstances in which it has 
been placed by events unforeseen by the laws, cannot 
reconcile its fidelity to the constitution with its deter- 
mination to perish under the ruins of the temple of lib- 
erty, except by having recourse to the sovereignty of the 
people; the National Assembly decrees: — that the 
French people is invited to form a national convention ; 
that the chief of the executive power is provisionally 
suspended from his functions until the national conven- 
tion shall have pronounced on the measures to be adopt- 
ed to ensure the sovereignty of the people, and the leigB 
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of liberty and equality ; that the king and his family are 
to inhabit the palace of the Luxembourg, and shall be 
placed under the guard of the citizens and of the law ; 
that the present ministers are dismissed, and that those 
that are to replace them are to be provisionally named 
by the assembly ; that the decrees already passed, but 
which have not been sanctioned, shall be binding as laws ; 
that the assembly declares itself en seance permanente.^^ 

But the assembly had soon to learn, that notwithstand- 
ing the downfall of the monarch, there was still a power 
in the state superior to its own, and that, though bear- 
ing the title of the supreme legislative body, nothing now 
remained for it but to follow the dictates and legalize the 
acts of the ** commune," created by the insurgents. 
Even before the combat at the Tuileries was over, it 
had declared, by the voice of Danton, that, with re- 
gard to the extraordinary measures it had been obliged 
to have recourse to, it would recognise no other judge 
than the people, assembled in the primary assemblies^ 
and the assembly, in accordance with its wishes, ap- 
proved of all its acts ; declared that all Frenchmen, 
without exception, who had attained the age of one-and- 
twenty, should be acting citizens, and that all police 
regulations with regard to measures of safety against the 
internal as well as the external foreign foes, should be 
left to the municipality. Commissaries, charged with 
enforcing the acceptance of the new revolution, and with 
changing the civil and military authorities, were sent to 
the departments and to the armies, and Roland, Cla- 
vi^re, and Servan were reinstated in office, together with 
Monge Lebrun and Danton, the latter as minister of 
justice. 

The commune had not awaited the decrees of the as- 
Aembly, but, displaying the most extraordinary activity, 
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it passed about two hundred arretes a day, and usurping 
all power and all rights, respected none in others. It 
suspended the directory of the department, it transferred 
Louis XVI. and his family to the Temple, where these 
unhappy sufferers, who had been born and reared in the 
most sumptuous courts of Europe, were exposed to ev- 
ery privation, to every hardship, and to every indignity. 
It threw the royalist journalists into prison, and distribu- 
ted their printing machines among its own creatures, to be 
used for disseminating its execrable principles. It order- 
ed the demolition of all the historic monuments of France* 
because they " recalled to the mind the state of slavery 
in which the people had lived," and it named a com- 
mittee of surveillance which ruled the capital through the 
most despotic police, and which resumed within itself 
all the usurpations and all the excesses of the commune.* 
The power of the mayor was completely annulled, 
and the whole administration changed. " The general 
council," says Petion, one of those men who from pro» 
moters of these excesses, became their victims, " the 
general council had become a political body, regarding 
itself as invested with full powers, discussing the exist- 
ing laws, and promulgating new ones ; its constant themes 
were the plots it supposed existing against liberty; 
citizens were denounced and condemned. All delibera- 
tions were carried on with the impetuosity of enthusiasm ; 
night and day the council held its sittings." The mem- 
bers of this council were by no means the elite of the 
population of Paris ; almost all of them belonging to the 
lower classes, void of convictions as of honesty, igno« 
rant and brutal, and full of envy and hatred for those 
who were superior to them in education as 'well as ia 
birth and riches. At their head were Danton, Robes- 
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pienre, and Marat — Marat, who had long sigfhed for a 
dictatorship, not for the pleasure of being all-powerful, 
hut to be intrusted with the task of purifying society. 
•*The dictator," he said, " ought to have a cannon-ball 
attached to his leg,* in order always to be under the 
hands of the people ; he ought to be allowed one faculty 
alone, that of indicating the victims, and of ordering as 
their only punishment, death." When we add to this, 
Danton^s maxim, that all that was possible was lawful, 
and Robespierre's envious but cowardly disposition, and 
the sanguinary fierceness of Billaud Varennes, and Col- 
lot d^Herbois, who also belonged to the commune, the 
atrocity of the crimes committed by this body, in the 
name of justice and liberty, can no longer astonish us. 

The assembly, or rather the Girondins — for since the 
commencement of the insurrection, not a voice had been 
heard from the benches of the right, and the Mountain- 
ists were identified with the insurrectionary commune— 
the Girondins, greatly alarmed at the increasing usur- 
pations of this body, sought to counteract its power, by 
decreeing the re -establishment of the directory of Paris, 
but the commune opposed the measure, and threatened 
that if the assembly persisted in reinstating that " aris- 
tocratical body, the people would again arm themselves 
with vengeance." The assembly then modified its de- 
cree, and limited the power of the directory to the mere 
collecting of taxes ; and farther coerced by the com- 
mune, it decreed the formation of an extraordinary tri- 
bunal, whose members were to be chosen by the sections, 
and against whose decisions there should be no appeal, 
to sit in judgment upon the traitors and conspirators 
whose designs had been frustrated by the people on the 
10th of August. On the 23d of this month, it was 

* Thia ii the way in which the lalley-slaveB are prevented from escajung . 
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decreed that the property of the emigrants should .be 
expropriated, that the dissentient priests who did not 
voluntarily leave the country should be transported to 
Guiana, and that the* municipalities were authorized to 
yisit the houses of all citizens, to ascertain that they 
did not contain arms, and to arrest the suspected. 

In the mean time, all the ambassadors from foreign 
courts had left Paris, and France was considered at war 
with the whole of Europe ; but as yet Austria, Prussia, 
and Piedmont alone, had come into the field. On the 
19th of August, sixty thousand Prussians crossed the 
frontiers, while twenty thousand Austrians marched 
towards Stenay, and twenty-five thousand imperial 
troops were directed towards Thionville and Montmedy. 
France had ninety-six thousand men in arms, to meet 
these armies; but the troops were undisciplined, and 
commanded by ofiicers whose fidelity was but little to 
be depended upon, while the generals were without re* 
nown. The insurrection of the 10th of August had 
added to the confusion and weakness of the army, by 
dividing opinions, for while Lafayette and Luckner, who 
acted upon bis friend's suggestion, repudiated the in- 
surrection, and were even preparing to march against 
Paris, Dumouriez and his detachment of the army re- 
cognised the legality of the popular movement. The 
assembly declared Lafayette a traitor to his country, 
and, abandoned by all his supporters, the man who had 
so lately been the idol of France, was obliged to^^^T'fiis 
country. He was arrested at one of the enemies' ad- 
vance posts, and treated as a prisoner of war : and was 
for five years dragged from dungeon to dungeon. 

Dumouriez was named to the command of the army 
of the north in his place, and Kellermann to that of ui« 
east, in the phice of Luckner ; but on the 20th August 
6* 
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Longwy was invaded by the surrounding Prussians, and 
it capitulated on the 24th. On the 30th, the enemy ar- 
rived before Verdun, surrounded it, and commenced the 
bombardment. In case this place was taken, the road 
to the capital lay open, and nothing could exceed the ex- 
citement which prevailed at Paris on the reception of 
this news, and of the capture of Longwy. Already at 
the first apprisal of the success of the allies, of the de- 
fection of Lafayette, and of the revolt of La Vendue, 
where^ on the 23d August, the peasantry who adhered to 
the royal cause had taken possession of the town of Cha- 
telion-sur-S^vres, the assembly had taken prompt meas- 
ures to prevent forther defection, to strengthen Paris, 
and had endeavored to free itself from the subjection of 
the comraniie. But in vain ; this latter body also pre- 
pared means of defence, which were quite in keeping 
with the* character of the personages who composed it, 
and but too fearfully adapted to prove that no despotism 
is worse than that af unlawful usurpers, because, con- 
scious of the instability of their power, and. of the en- 
mities they must excite, they see no salvation but in the 
tyranny which paralyses all resistance by means of the 
fear which it inspires. On the 29th and 30th of August 
the barriers were closed, carriages arrested, the streets 
deserted, and the commissaries of the commune, escort- 
ed by the armed sections, rendered their domiciliary 
visits. Every citizen who was found from home wa« 
declared suspected, and between three and four thousand 
individuals, nobles, ecclesiastics, people formerly belongs 
ing to the court, national guards, &c., were thrown 
into prison. 

The executive eooiicil, eemposed of the ministers, 
Tfete tiieii called to the committee for general defence, 
I* deliberate upon the measures fo be taken, in this criti- 
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eal juncture. Some voted for waiting until the Prus* 
Bians should appear under the walls of Paris, others pro- 
posed to retire to Saumur. * Danton vehemently opposed 
the last proposition. " To recoil,'* said he, " is to de* 
stroy ourselves. We must maintain ourselves here by 
all means, and save ourselves by boldness. We must 
frighten the royalists!" And he accompanied tbes^ 
last words with a gesture that made his auditors shud* 
der. But Danton repeated his words, and detailed his 
plan for striking the enemy with terror, and by making 
the multitude his accomplices, leaving them no hope nor 
refuge but in victory. All the citizens who were fit to 
carry arms were enrolled in regiments in the Champ do 
Mars, and were sent to the frontiers on the 1st Septem^ 
ber ; and on the 2d, when the news of the taking of Vev* 
dun arrived, the commune seized the moment when Paris 
was in the greatest alarm, thinking that the enemy was 
already at the gates, to execute its terrible designs. 

It was Sunday, but no Sabbath stillness reigned m 
Paris. Unholy passions raged in the hearts of the eUi- 
zens, and unholy sounds rent the air. Coniiifldon and 
terror produced their direst effects. Again Danton de* 
clared that boldness, and nothing but boldness, could 
save revolutionized France ; and the commune, for 
whose measures he was preparing the way, replied to 
his appeal by cries of " To arms, citizens, to arms, the 
enemy is at our gates," Alarm guns were fired, the 
tocsin soasded, the roll of the drums was heard, and the 
barriers were closed ; the whole town was in movement ; 
and in the streets, some of the inhabitants, glowing witk 
martial ardor, were hurrying to join Ute army, others 
tendered their services to work in the camp erected at 
Montmartre, while others moved about in disorderly and 
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idle gToup8) terrified at all that surrounded them, and hut 
too well prepared to believe in any atrocity which should 
be reported of those whom they so much feared — ^the 
members of the commune were abroad. Suddenly the 
report was spread that the royalists were marching 
against the prisons, to set the prisoners free, and then to 
deliver up the town to the Prussians. The train was 
fired. Three sections immediately decreed the death 
of all the prisoners, and in one instant the terrible cry, 
" Let us to the prisons," was heard from one end of 
Paris to the other — in the streets, in the public places, in 
the clubs, and even in the assembly. " Let not one of our 
enemies survive to rejoice at our misfortunes, and to 
take vengeance on our wives and children," cried one of 
the wild orators of the times ; and these words, re-echoed 
on all sides, led to the result which they premeditated. 

In the mean time, the intended victims were not 
without forebodings of the fate which awaited them, for 
measures had been taken to prevent the possibility of 
resistance, which could not have escaped their notice. 
The jailers in the different prisons all seemed laboring 
under intense anxiety ; the one in the Abbaye had sent 
his wife and children from home early in the morning. 
All the prisoners had had their dinner (strange proof of 
the power of habit over the human mind) before the 
usual hour, and the knives were wanting for every cover. 

The wild beasts were now goaded into fury, and the 
moment for letting loose their victims had arrived. 
Foor-and-twenty priests, who had been detained at the 
H6tel de Ville on account of their having refused to take 
the required oaths, were now placed in hackney coaches, 
and conveyed to the prison of the Abbaye, escorted by a 
detachment of Marseillais confederates, who pointed 
them out to the surrounding mob, as the conspirators 
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vrbo were to have murdered their wivea and their childr^ 
while they were sent to the frontiers. The unhappy 
pzieeners tried to escape the insults and blows which 
were in consequence levelled against them, by putting 
up the glasses of the carriage ; but this frail barrier 
was of no avail against their assailants, and they were 
made to suffer slow torture, until arrived in the yard of 
the Abbaye, where they were received by a still more 
furious multitude, headed by Maillard, who, as the car- 
riages came up, and the victims attempted to descend, 
received them with the points of their pikes, until, with 
one exception,* the twenty-four priests lay dead upon 
the ground. At this moment Billaud Varennes, the 
chief instigator of these inhuman acts, appeared in the 
midst of the murderers, and harangued them in the fol- 
lowing words : '* People, you are immolating your ene- 
mies, — you are doing your duty;*^ to which fearful 
blasphemy Maillard replied, " There is nothing more te 
be done here, let us on to the Carmelites." And to the 
church of the Carmelites they went, where two hundred 
priests had been incarcerated ; and there, on the step« 
of the altar, they struck their victims, who died in a 
spirit worthy of the place. Afler having made use of 
their sabres, the assassins had recourse to their fire- 
arms, and made a general discharge into the body of the 
church, in the garden, at the walls, and at the trees, by 
climbing which some of their victims had sought safety.f 
While this work was going on, Maillard returned to 
the Abbaye, and addressing himself to the section of the 
Quatre Nation, which held its sittings in one of the 
halls, he demanded " wine for the brave workmen who 
were delivering the nation from its enemies;" and 

* TIm prieM miracakMMljr saved from th« caroage was the AbU SwaHk 
the iiwtructor of the deaf and dumb, 
t Tbien. 
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the trembling committee complied with his demand. 
Strengthened by their draught, the vile wretches then 
attacked the prison, and, dragging the prisoners from 
their cells, immolated them without distinction. 

But suddenly some one of this horrid assembly of 
assassins, mounting upon a stool, represents to his com- 
rades the injustice and irregularity of their proceedings ; 
and then ensued one of those monstrous scenes which 
render the history of this period more disgusting than 
any other, where the most atrocious sinners, assuming 
a mocking semblance of justice and law, sat in judg- 
ment upon those whom they were previously determined 
to sacrifice. Maillard was chosen as president of the 
impromptu tribunal, and placing the jailer's book before 
him, the prisoners were called over according to the 
order in which they were there inscribed, and having 
been submitted to a short interrogatory, were, with a 
very few exceptions, handed over to the cold-blooded 
executioners who awaited them without, to consummate 
the frightful deed. In order to avoid the scenes of 
despair which were likely to ensue, and which eveii 
these heartless miscreants seem to have been unwilling 
to witness, it was proposed that the sentence of death 
should be understood by the words, ^^ Monsieur j d la 
Forcer* The first victims at the Abbaye were the 
Swiss guards, and among the others was Thierry, the 
valet de chambre of Louis XVI., whom Maillard handed 
over to his doom, with the words, " As the master, so 
afre his lackeys." 

While these horrid scenes were going on, the com- 
mune openly sent some among its members to recom- 
mend moderation and calmness to the people, while 

n * " • ' — — 

* La Force WM one of the priaona of Pulk 
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ethers secretly added fael to the fire, and the words of 
all those who were sincerely desirous of putting a stop 
to the atrocities, fell unheeded upon the ears of the as- 
sassins, whose appetites increased with the blood on 
which they glutted. 

For four days and nights this hideous work went on, 
and so completely was it looked upon as a kind of 
business by those who took part in it, as well as by 
those who belonged to them, that the women used to 
speak of carrying dinner to their husbands, " who were 
working at the prisons," as if they were speaking of 
any other kind of work. At the prison of La Force, 
the fearful tribunal was headed by Hebert, himself a 
member of the commune, and here the clemency which 
was shown to some is almost more reyolting than the 
cruelty shown to others. Mademoiselle de Sombrueil, 
the daughter of the venerable governor of the Invalides, 
who was among the prisoners, pleaded with such touch- 
ing love and despair for the life of her parent, that even 
these human hyenas relented ; but, as if ashamed of their 
humanity, they tinged it with their ferocity, by present- 
ing to the young girl a goblet filled with human blood, 
and forcing her to drink the " blood of the aristocrats," 
as the price of her father's life. Another lovely woman, 
as celebrated for her virtues as for her beauty, and 
whose only crime was devotion to the queen, met with 
a less happy fate ; she was dragged half dead before 
the executioner, decked with the municipal scarf, who 
asked in a ferocious tone who she was. ** Louisa of 
Savoy, princess of Lamballe," was the reply, and having 
then been told that she had taken part in all the plots of 
the court, she was bidden to swear to love liberty and 
equality, and to hate the king, the queen, and all royalty. 
** I will take the first oath," replied this interesting wo- 
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rniiB, " bat the second I cannot, for those feeUa^ W9 
not in my heart," and the vile wretches, who were in- 
capable of appreciating the Christian heroism of this 
leply, gave the signal for the murder of the innocent 
woman ; the furious mob, not satisfied with this, tore 
her body to pieces, and placing her head, her heart, and 
her lacerated limbs on their pikes, they cried out that 
they must *^ carry them to the foot of the throne,*'' and 
rushed with them to the Temple, where the ro3ral fam- 
ily counted the hours that rolled over their heads in 
indescribable misery, and agonizing uncertainty. At- 
tracted by the noise in the street, the queen was hasten- 
ing to the window, when she was held back by some of 
the guards, one of whom, however, had the cruelty t» 
tell her what was passing in the street. The unhappy 
princess fell senseless into the arms of the king and 
the princess Elizabeth, who watched her in speecMess < 
agony, while the multitude without cootinued thdr 
fierce shouts. 

The shuddering friend of humanity wska where were 
the authorities, while these atrocious scenes w^re going 
on, and whether, among five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants of Paris, there were not a sufiieient number of 
feeling beings to put down five or six hundred assas- 
sins ? History must leave the answer to philosophy. 

When the prisons were emptied, the commune 
acknowledged its part in the deed, by paying the exe- 
cutioners ; and seven of its members, forming the com- 
mittee of surveillance, sent the following circular to all 
the communes of France : — *' Having learned that bar- 
barous hordes were marching against Paris, the comrnune 
of Paris hastens to inform its brothers in all the depart- 
ments, that a portion of the fierce conspirators, wIm> 
Wfze detained in the prisons, have been put to death by 
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the people, an act of justice which seemed to be indio- 
pensable, in order to strike terror into the ]e(n<)"s o^ 
traitors who were within the walls, at the moment when 
the citizens were to march against the enemy ; and 
certainly the entire nation will not hesitate, afler the 
series of betrayals which have conducted it to the brink 
of a precipice, to adopt this useful and necessary meas- 
ure, and all Frenchmen will say to themselves as did 
the Parisians, — ^We are to march against the enemy, 
and we will not leave behind us brigands who may 
murder our wives and our children/^* But as yet the 
atrocity of Paris was not equalled by the rest of France ; 
and four towns only, Meaux, Rheims, Lyons, and Orleans, 
followed the horrible advice. At Versailles, the muni- 
cipal authorities did in vain every thing in their power 
to save a transport of prisoners escorted by five hundred 
Marseillais volunteers, who passed through their town 
on their way to Paris, and were there massacred by the 
escort. Among the victims who thus, perished wers 
the Duke of Brissac and the ex-minister Delessart. 

Not content with the little effect produced by its 
circular, the commune of Paris, which may now be 
considered as the governing body in France, sent com- 
missaries throughout the country, to exhort the people 
to follow its example ; it ruled the elections for the 
convention which were now going on, while it favored 
every kind of illegality, and gave itself up to the most 
frightful excesses. The public funds were robbed, the 
Garde Meuble, containing the regalia and many other 
treasures, was pillaged, and national property devas- 
tated ; and the patriotic members of the commune paid 
themselves, at the expense of the people, for the crimes 
they had committed in iU name. This most hideous 

« The memben who rigiied thii circular were IHiplaio. Horn, Sercwl 
Leafoot. Marat. Dofort. Joaxdeoil. 
TOL. II. 6 
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democracy disposed of the life and property of the citi- 
zens. The prisons were filled with those that were 
suspected. Common robbers were allowed free scope ; 
and some were seen in the pnbHc walks, snatching their 
trinkets from the women, in order, they said, to lay 
them on the altar of the fatherland.* Every legal 
power was disorganized, and the most fearful anarchy 
reigned unrestrained. 

The Girondins, despairing and disgusted at what they 
saw going on around them, endeavored in vain to stop 
the excesses of " these brigands, decked with the muni- 
cipal scarf." "The Parisians," said Vergniaud, who 
denominated the massacre in the prisons " a butchering 
of human flesh," — "the Parisians are no longer the 
slaves of crowned tyrants, but of the vilest of men, of 
the most detestable of villains. It is time to break these 

shameful fetters, to crush this new tyranny May 

the memory of the National Assembly perish, if it leaves 
unpunished a crime which will place an ineffaceable blot 
upon the name of the French ; if its rigorous measures 
do not prove to the nations of Europe that, in spite of 
the calumnies with which they seek to debase France, 
there is yet, and even in the midst of the momentary 
anarchy into which some brigands have plunged us, that 
there is still in our country some virtue left, and that 
humanity has not ceased to be honored there !" But the 
eloquence which had contributed to raise the devastating 
hurricane that was sweeping over France, was power- 
less to lay it, and every measure of the assembly to re- 
store order only added to the confusion and the anarchy, 
and raised such hatred against its members, that their 
lives were no longer in safety. Again an election, 
which took place under the i^osf dreadful and the most 

* LaTaU^e. Thiers, Mignef , Ice. 
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demoralizing circumstances, was looked to with hope, 
and the convention was sighed for, as if it were to open 
a new era for France. 

After the taking of Verdun, the Duke of Brunswick, 
who did not approve of the plan of invasion, instead of 
pressing forward and marching upon Paris, as might 
easily have heen done, extended his forces along the 
Meuse, losing by this movement a whole week ; Dumou- 
riez, on the other side, immediately upon learning the 
fall of Longwy, had abandoned for the time his design 
of invading Belgium, and had hastened to Sedan, where 
he found the division of the army, which had been un- 
der Lafayette, discouraged at the loss of their com- 
mander, and highly dissatisfied with his successor. The 
council of war which was called, advised a retreat be- 
yond the Marne, there, in conjunction with the armies 
of the north and the east, to await farther reinforcements. 
But Dumouriez, having examined the country around, 
conceived a plan of profiting by the stupid delay of the 
Prussians. By a most able manceuvre, he put himself 
in possession of the defiles of Argonne, which he called 
the Thermopylae of France, and farther took such prompt 
and energetic measures, that within a few days his troops 
occupied and guarded all the outlets of thesp defiles, 
which opened or closed the passage into the interior of 
France. He thus efifectually prevented the progress of 
the Prussian army towards the capital, and saved it from 
the menacing danger ; while new bands of volunteers 
daily joined the army, which was now full of courage 
and confidence in its leaders. 

In the mean while, the Prussians, seeing the fault they 
had committed, attacked the defiles (10th September, 
1793,) and were repulsed ; but Dumouriez, deceived by 
the movements of the enemy, lost the advantages which 
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he had so recently obtained, and saw himself placed in 
a most perilous position, between twenty-five thousand 
Austrians, ready to attack him in the flank, while forty 
thousand Prussians were opposed to his front, and he 
was encompassed by two rivers, which confined his 
movements. But ever ready in resources, and as quick 
in action as the enemy was slow, Dumouriez, nothing 
daunted, though obliged again to leave the route to the 
capital open to the enemy, took up his station on the 
road to Chalons, his right flank being covered by the 
Aisne, and the lefV by some ponds ; and being protected 
in the rear by the town of St. Menehould and a corps 
under Dillon, and thus facing Paris, he awaited the at- 
tack of the Prussians, which took place on the 20th Sep- 
tember. The engagement began by the Duke of Bruns- 
wick directing three columns against Kellermann, who 
had arrived with reinforcements on the preceding day, 
and was posted by the mill of Valmy.* 

The battle wUch ensued, though of very little impor- 
tance in itself, produced in France all the effects of a 
great victory. The whole nation, as well as the army, 
was inspired with new ardor by this first success. The 
Prussians, unacquainted with the country, deprived of 
provisions, and ravaged by sickness, were disheartened 
and vacillating. The Duke of Brunswick, finding that 
he could neither advance nor remain where he was, de- 
termined to retreat, and this measure was approved of 
by the king of Prussia, who had already come to a simi- 
lar determination in consequence of events which were 
taking place in Poland. That country had been invaded 
by the Russians in order to concert with Austria to over- 
throw the constitution of 1 79 1 . The king of Prussia, fear- 

* Amoof th« officers who took part in this a/Toir, was the young Dak« of 
Chartrea, eldest ion of the Duke of Orleans, and now King of the French. 
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log to be duped by the other powers, hastened back to en- 
Bare to himself a share in the spoils. Longwy and Ver- 
dun were in consequence evacuated, and the Prussians 
repassed the frontiers on the Ist October, 1792 ; their 
inarch was slow, and but feebly impeded, for Dumou- 
riez was now intent on the conquest of Belgium, and 
had left the care of pursuing them to Killermann, with 
whom he had disagreed. It is supposed that he had 
concluded a secret convention of evacuation with the ene- 
my, which was ratified by the executive and the commis- 
saries of the National Assembly who attended the army.* 
In other directions the French arms were as suc- 
cessful. Custine, who commanded the left wing of the 
army of Alsace, had commenced an offensive war, 
and on the 3 Ist October took possession of Worms and 
Spire, and efoon after of Mayence, and then directing his 
movements towards Frankfort, took possession of that 
city, and continued to advance along the Maine. At the 
same time hostilities had commenced at the two ex- 
treme points of the allies' line of operations in the Low 
Countries and on the Alps. The Austrians, after having 
defeated the French near Maulde, (24th September, 
1792,) had taken up their position before Lille ; instead 
of regularly besieging the town, they had bombarded it, 
but without success, for the inhabitants had defended 
themselves heroically ; and upon learning the advance 
of Dumouriez, the Austrians were obliged to repass the 
frontiers on the 8th October. On the Alps, Montesquioa 
had invaded Savoy (23d September) with twenty thou- 
sand men, and at the same time Anselme had entered 
the coumy of Nice, and taken possession of several 
towns, one hundred cannons, an immense quantity of 
ammunition, and several ships of ^i^ar. 

* Bardenberg*! Mimoin§, 
6* 
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Europe was stupified on finding that the armies of the 
revolutionists were as dangerous as their doctrines ; and 
while the people in many cases showed hut too great a 
tendency towards the adoption of the misconceived ideas 
of liberty disseminated by the French, their monarchs 
were planning new measures against the nation who was 
exhibiting so dangerous a precedent. 



CHAPTER V. 

Fint ntting of the National Conrentkm— How compomd— The Gironde— 
The If ooDtain^Tbe Plain— Animority of Partiea— Royalty aboNah^— 
Bufferloci of the Royal Family— Their life in the Temple— Frooeedinfa 
of the Anembly— Aocusatione of each Party against the other— Debates 
on the Trial of the King— Calomniee against him— DisHilia&etion against 
Damouriez— General Distren- Increasing Animosity of Partin— Th« 
King's Trial— Malesherbes* noble conduct— Execution of the King. 

The day after the battle of Valmy the National Con- 
vention met. The Girondins, who, notwithstanding the 
abhorrence in which they were held by the Jacobins, 
still possessed great influence in the departments, had 
been returned in great numbers, since no decree, as on a 
former occasion, precluded the members of the foregoing 
assembly from making a part of the new one. They 
DOW, in their turn, became the moderators and conserva- 
tives, and formed the party of the right, while the mem- 
bers of the Mountain now occupied the former place of 
the Girondins on the left, but still retained the name ob- 
tained by their former position, and with it all the pas- 
sions of which they had before given such strong evi- 
dence. Robespierre, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, al- 
ready well known; Fabre d'Eglatine, a comic author 
who had taken an active part in all the revolutionary 
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acenes; Collet d'Herbois, an actor; David, a painter; 
and Philip Egalit^, formerly Duke of Orleans, were 
added to the number of the Mountain party, as well aa 
Legendre, the butcher, Parris Sergent, and Billaud Ya- 
rennes, infamous for their conduct in the commune. 
These were the elected of that odious faction who had 
governed Paris since the 19th of August, which, in add- 
ing to its list the maniac Marat, before ^hose bloody 
doctrines even tiie executioners of the 3d of September 
recoiled, gave but too fearful a promise of the reign of 
terror which was to ensue when this party had annihi- 
lated its opponents. Between these two parties of the 
right tind the left was again placed a third, the Plain, or 
the Marais, as usual composed of men partaking of the 
opinions of both, and giving the majority to the one or 
the other, according to their convictions ; but who, be-« 
ing vacillating and weak, ended by being entirely over- 
powered by the most energetic party, and swelling its 
numbers, became instrumental in sanctioning every 
excess. 

The Gironde and the Mountain stood opposed to each 
ether as two hostile camps. The former Consisted of 
men of some position and substance, many of whom 
possessed brilliant, if not solid talents, and all of whom, 
had been brought back to sounder and more moderate 
views, since they had witnessed the scenes of anarchy 
and bloodshed which had so lately disgraced the capi- 
tal. But among these brilliant orators, there was not 
one who had the capacity, even if he had had the am-, 
bition, to cuih a nation who had broken all bonds,, 
and to seize upon that despotic power, which alone 
eould now put a stop to the prevailing anarchy. Full 
ef confidence, however, in their own power, they be- 
lieved that they should carry the eeatre of the assemUy 
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wilh them in all tl^eir measures ; the executive ww in 
the hands of their party, and the authorities of the de- 
partments were devoted to them ; by this support, and 
through these means, they felt sure they should be 
able to arrest the progress of disorder, and to establish 
a republic in which the middle classes, to which they 
belonged, should have all the power. Their adTsrsa- 
ries had other Tiews, and made up foi^ their ignorance 
by their audacity, their obstinacy, and their maxim, 
that " during a revolution there are no crimes." It is 
said that their aim was to save the Revolutioo from the 
dangers which threatened it from without, and to push 
things so far that they could not possibly return to 
their former state. However, it is difficult to believe 
that these men had any decided aim, thoagfa it oannol 
be doubted that they were anxious to ensure impimity 
to themselves. The intentions they professed of de- 
vising laws which, by rescuing the poor from theii 
misery, and divesting the rich of iheir snperiuitiesy 
should bring about a real equality, of course secured to 
them all the sympathies of that blind and suffering 
multitude which is ever prone to think that changes 
will bring benefits. 

The animosity between the two parties was mani- 
fested immediately upon the opening of the convention. 
Petion, who, together with many other members of the 
constituent assembly, belonged to the Gironde party, 
was nominated president ; and Manuel, another Giron- 
din, on the very first day of the session, made a propo- 
sal, (which was certainly very extraordinary at tho 
moment,) which drew down upon his party new attacks 
^gainst that ambition of domineering of which their ad- 
versaries had long accused them. "Citi2en8, repre- 
sentatives," said Manuel, '* every thing in this a4sembl;y! 
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should bear a character of dignity and grandeur, in 
order that it may be imposing in the sight of the whole 
world ; I therefore demand that the president of France 
be lodged in the Tuileries ; that he be preceded there 
by National Guards, and all the insignia of the law ; 
and that citizens rise up in his presence." The Moun- 
tainists, particularly Tallier and Chabot, declaimed vio- 
lently against tliis imitation of royalty, and declared that 
the representatives of the people should assimilate them- 
selves to the sansculottes, who formed the majority of 
the nation. Tallier added that the. president of the 
convention should rather be found in a fiflh story than 
in a palace, because the former was more frequently the 
abode of genius and virtue. This proposition was fol- 
lowed by many others, which exhibited the sentiments 
that prevailed in the assembly as to the new constita- 
tion, and also manifested the jealous suspicions of each 
other, which reigned among the members. It was de- 
clared that absolute equality should be the basis of the 
new constitution, that the sovereignty of the people 
should be decreed, that hatred should be sworn against 
royalty, dictatorships, triumvirates, and every individual 
authority, and that the penalty of death should be affixed 
to the offence of proposing the establishment of any such 
authorities. These were followed by the formal declara- 
tion of the president, by the unanimous consent of the con- 
vention, that royalty was abolished in France. Though 
this was but the declaration of a fact which had existed 
ever since the 10th of August, it was received with 
great applause, and messengers were dispatched to 
announce the joyful intelligence to the armies, and all 
the municipalities of France. 

In the mean while the unhappy prisoners in the Tem- 
ple, who sanctified their captivity by the Christian 
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reftignation and sincere piety with which they bore it* 
were still rigorously guarded by the commissioners of 
the commune, whose brutality towards them has been 
denounced even by the Jacobins themselves. The 
municipal officers who guarded them had* orders never 
to lose sight of them, and these orders were in many 
cases so strictly followed as to give additional torture to 
their victims. At night, when the members of the royal 
family had retired to their humble bed-rooms, a bed, 
wherein slept an officer of the guard, was placed outside 
of each door, in order to preclude the possibility of 
escape. At first the prisoners had been allowed the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, but they were soon deprived of 
these ; and also of all sharp instruments, such as razors, 
knives, penknives, and scissors, for which search was 
made with a revolting and insulting minuteness. By 
these means the princesses, who had hitherto kept their 
Qwn and the king^s clothes in repair, were debarred even 
the decency of wearing whole clothes, for they had had 
no new apparel since they had been removed to the 
Temple, and they had not previously had time to make 
any provision ; and the Queen of France was beholden 
to the wife of tlie English ambassador for linen ! It is 
supposed that the commune would not have denied the 
necessaries of life to the royal family, if any request had 
been nxade; but the pride which revolted from this 
condescension is neither unnatural nor Uameable. Some 
historians do indeed mention official accounts of the 
expenses of the Temple, which prove that the royal 
kitchen was well supplied ; and these documents cannot 
be doubted, as they always speak with due respect of the 
royal prisoners, and at the same time bear witness to the 
sobriety of Louis XVI., whose base detractors had 
»pread the report that he allowed himself too great an 
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indulgfence in wine ; and, if fabricated by them, these 
accounts would have borne the same infamous character. 

The only attendant who had been allowed to follow 
the royal family to prison was Clery, the king's faithful 
valet de chambre^ who, with a devotion that does equal 
honor to his own heart, and to the kindness of his royal 
master and family, sought by redoubled zeal and activity 
to make them forget that he was their only attendant. 
In the kitchen, however, there were thirteen domestics 
employed ; but with the exception of one, who sometimes 
assisted Clery in waiting at table, none of these were 
allowed to enter the apartments of the prisoners. 
Through this one, who had a humane heart, C16ry ob- 
tained the only intelligence which reached them of what 
was passing without, until he had devised the ingenious 
plan of gaining information through means of a newsman, 
who placed himself under the windows of the Temple, 
and, under pretence of offering his papers for sale, in a 
loud voice proclaimed their contents. 

Louis, being now reduced to private life, developed all 
those J^miable qualities which would have sufficed to 
make him beloved and respected, had his lot been cast in 
the humbler walks of life ; while the more exalted 
characters of the queen and the Princess Elizabeth bore 
equally well the test of adversity. The greater part 
of the day was occupied with the education of the young 
prince and princess, who shared their parents' captivity ; 
and the only diversion which broke the monotony of 
their life, was a short walk in the gardens of the Temple 
accompanied by a strong guard, a pleasure which wae 
but too often bought at the expense of bitter humiliations 
heaped upon them by their unmerciful jailers, or by the 
heartless mob. Occasionally, however, they enjoyed the 
melanch^ satisfiiction of catching the anzioas and 
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sympathizing glance of some of their former dependants, 
who had, alas ! nothing else to give, for they were as 
sorely beset as their royal benefactors. 

The royal family were made acquainted with the 
proceedings in the convention, on the 2l8t, by the sten- 
torian voice of the municipal officer, proclaiming (out- 
side of their prison windows) the abolition of royalty, 
and the establishment of the republic. The king and 
the queen both heard the announcement with unshakea 
firmness, greatly to the disappointment of their ferocious 
jailer,* Hebert, who had fixed his eyes upon them 
with a malicious grin,, anticipating the delight of revel- 
ling in the sight of their misery. The populace assem- 
bled without, prompted by the same uncharitable feel- 
ings, and mistaking Clery, who had drawn near the 
window, for his royal master, overwhelmed him with 
abuse; and the military who escorted the municipal 
officer threatened him with their sabres. 

On the 22d of September, the convention decreed 
that all the laws which were not abrogated should be 
considered in full force;, that all the administrative, 
municipal, and judiciary bodies should be re-elected ; 
that the emigrants should be considered banished for 
life, and should be punished with death in case they 
re-entered France, or were taken in arms. The assem- 
bly then divided into committees of surveillance, of 
war, of legislation, of finance, of diplomacy, &c., all of 
which were mostly composed of Girondins. This sec- 
tion of the assembly then demanded from the ministers 
a report of the state of afifairs : and when Roland had 
unveiled all the atrocities of the massacres of Septem- 
ber, and had denounced the anarchy which was now 
spreading in the departments, several of the Girondins 
* The oMmben d the commqne exereiwd this funetioii by tnms. 
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seized this opportunity for attacking the Jacohins, who, 
they said, were the instigators of these crimes, and 
were desirous of arriving at supreme power through 
bloodshed and anarchy. They ended by denouncing 
Banton, Robespierre, and Marat, as the triumvirate, 
who were endeavoring to obtain the dictatorship. 
The Jacobins replied by counter accusations against 
the Girondins, who, they said, wished to divide the 
empire, to sacrifice the capital, and render France a 
federation of small states. " Therefore," said Danton, 
^* they are indignant at the energetic measures which 
we take for the public good. They are desirous of 
exercising in the disunited departments that dictator- 
ship which they now accuse us of coveting, and they 
would destroy the republic by federalism." Robespierre 
limited his defence to the usual and oft-repeated enu- 
meration of his services ; but Marat, with that shame- 
less audacity that characterized all his proceedings, 
boldly proclaimed his bloody principles, and made even 
the Mountainists shudder at the monster, ** dripping 
with gall and blood," as Vergniaud had expressed it, 
whom they had associated with themselves. The 
Girondins are generally blamed for the imprudence of 
their attacks upon their adversaries ; but to the friend 
of humanity, who believes that things had then arrived 
at that point in France, that they were beyond all human 
control, it is consolatory to see in the very imprudence 
of these attacks, proofs that there were still human 
hearts in France, and that the men who, by their im- 
petuous passions and ignorant zeal, had greatly contri- 
buted to bring about the dreadful state of disorder which 
they now deprecated, had learned to see whither they 
had been carried. One great evil did, however, cer- 
tsinly result from their loudly expressed animosity to 
▼OL. u. 7 
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Robespierre, and that was the giving him greater im- 
portance in the eyes of his party and the midtitude than 
he would otherwise have obtained, and which contribu- 
ted materially to his acquiring the power which he after- 
wards exercised. In the more important points of 
gOTemment, the Girondins also committed gross errors. 
Though aiming at directing affairs, they took no meas- 
ores to secure power to themselves ; all their proposi- 
tions were generally rejected ; and not only were they 
unable to put into execution their favorite idea of having 
a departmental guard of three thousand men to ensure 
the independence of the convention, but the proposal 
of such a measure furnished their adversaries with new 
weapons against them ; their resolution was met by the 
Mountain with another ; the declaration of the unity 
and indivisibility of the republic, which was carried, 
though it contained implied accusations against their 
adversaries, whom, as we have already seen, they sus- 
pected, or pretended to suspect, of wishing to divide the 
empire. At length an apparent truce suspended the 
wearisome quarrels between the two parties, which only 
served to prove that in that France, which wished to 
be considered as glowing with the enthusiasm of liberty, 
none could agree upon what liberty was, while all felt 
that fear of despotism which anarchy must ever bring 
in its wake. The attention of the assembly was for a 
moment turned to the new constitution which was again 
to be given to France ; but the Mouotainist party, find- 
ing that the constitutional committee was to be directed 
by their adversaries, in order to make a diversion in 
their own favor, proposed the trial of the king, which 
they knew would be the powerful means of again work- 
ing up the passions of the people, and of preventing the 
establishmont of any other kind of goveznment than ^hat 
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of the mob, which they directed. They also knew thttt 
the GirondiiiB would be averse to the condeinnatioii of 
the king ; and they looked with double delight to the 
trial, as it would not alone satisfy their hatred agunst 
royalty, but would also be a new means of rendering 
their enemies unpopular, and of hastening their downfall. 
These men were never mistaken, when they calculated 
upon the passions they knew so well how to excite. 

The Jacobin club, which had long re-echoed to in- 
Teetives against the king, and daily spread new calum- 
nies againi^ his character, had prepared the public mind 
fyt his condemnation, by causing it to be considered as 
necessary for liberty. The affiliated clubs in the de- 
partments had also done their best, and the result wfts 
that deputations presented themselves at the bar of the 
convention, demanding vengeanee on Louis Capet ; the 
dignity of these new republieans would not allow them 
to bestow any other title on their former monaroh. Their 
demands were acceded to, and tiie debates on the king's 
trial commeneed at a most propitious moment for these 
who hoped for a bloody issue. The general animosity 
' against the king was at that time greatly increased by 
the discovery of a secret closet in the palace <^ the 
Tnileriesi wherein Ihe king had deposited all the papeirs 
relative to the correspondence which had passed be- 
tween him aad the emigrants, the foreign powers^ Mira- 
beau^ and the different members of the constitaeat as- 
sembly who had entered into negotiations with the court. 
The perverted imagination of the mob was now again 
set ta wcvk, to invent new calumnies against the unhap- 
py monarch ; and the locksmith who had contrived the 
closet for the king, and who was under die greatest 
personal obligations to him for benefits received, was 
base enough to pander to the public appetite, and to ae- 
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ouae the king of having attempted to poison him, in 
order to ensure his secrecy. He was of course be- 
lieved ; and the vengeance taken upon the bust of Mira- 
beau, which had been placed in the hall of the Jacobins, 
and was now smashed to pieces, was ominous of the 
fate that awaited the living Louis. 

For some time the assembly entertained doubts 
whether the prince, being once dethroned, could be 
farther prosecuted, as there Was no tribunal that coold 
pronoance judgment upon him, and no kind of punisb- 
meat that coold be iiuaicted; unfortunately, however, 
the factions were not only strong enough to break the 
law, but they had also the power to give to their infrae* 
tions of it an appearance of legality ; accordingly, by 
dint of false interpretations, the committee of legisla- 
tion, charged with a report upon the subject, soon pro- 
nounced that Louis XVL oould be tried, and that by the. 
convention itself. 

The discussions commenced on the 13th of Noveia- 
ber. Li vain did the moderate party maintain the in* 
violability guarantied to the king by the constitution, 
and though admitting that he was guilty, seek to prove 
by the laws of humanity as well as by the laws of the 
state, that he ought not and could not be condeomed to 
death, and that the convention had no right to erect 
itself into a tribunal. The Mountainists, on their side, 
denied the inviolability, but nevertheless rejected the 
trial, though upon very different grounds. " Citizens,*' 
said St. Just, ^* I undertake to prove that the opinion 
of Morisson, who believes in the inviolability of the 
king, and that of the committee, who require him to be 
judged as a citizen, are equally wrong. I maintain 
that the king should be judged as an enemy ; that oar 
hunness is not so much to try him, as to oppose him^ 
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iSnl Mosidered as nothing in the contract which unites 
Frenchmen, the forms of procedure are not in the civil 
law, but in the law of nations ; that delays and consider- 
ation are in this case a real imprudence; and that, 
after the fiuilt of retarding the movement for giving new 
laws, the most fatal would be that which should lead us 
to temporise with the king." Then, referring the whole 
question to oonsideiations of enmity and policy, he 
added : ** The same men who are about to judge Louis, 
have a republic to form ; those who attach any impor- 
tance to the just chastisement of a king, will never 

found a republic Citizens, if the Roman people, 

after six hundred years of viituous hatred to kings; if 
Great Britain, after the death of Cromwell, saw kings 
revive, notwithstanding the energy of its people, whal 
«ught not to be feared among us by til good citizens 
^d friends of liberty, at seeing the axe tremble in your 
hands, and a people forced, in the very first day of its 
freedom, to respect the remembrance of its chains !" 

To all the sophisms and the passions of the Mouii- 
tainists, the GiroAdms in vain opposed the more humane 
foelkigs that animated diem : in these discussions, as in 
all their movements, they were weak and vacillating, 
while their opponente were impetuous and determined ; 
and the Plain having been subdued by the most ener- 
^tie party, it was resolved that the king should be 
brought before the convention to stand his trial. 

While the fanatical republicans were preparing to 
take the life of an innocent and helpless man, whose 
ehief crime in their eyes was his having been bom to 
oommand those who now considered it degradation to 
sabmit to any kind of authority ; the greatest disorders 
were introduced in every branch of administration by 
iheae lovers of anarchy, masked under the name of lih- 
7* 
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erty, a&d were productive of burdens and suflbriirgii^ 
which were quite equal to any under which the people 
had ever bent during the reign of the most despotic and 
most unscrupulous of their monarchs. 

Dumouriez, who had reassumed bis plan of eonquer- 
ing Belgium, had opened the campaign with the brilliant 
victory of Jemappes. The hostilities were, howeyer, 
directed solely against the Austrians^ whose yoke had 
become hateful to the Belgians, and the French genera) 
presented himself to this people as a hberator, not as a 
conqueror, merely suggesting the same revolutionary 
measures to them, as had been taken by the French. 
But, in order to be consistent, it was necessary for him 
to avoid violently levying contributions in the invaded 
land, and his army- was in a state of the utmost destitu* 
tion, while the Belgians were nowise inclined to barter 
their goods for worthless ossignats. Bumouriez, to 
help himself out of this difficulty, conceived the plan of 
procuring a loan from the Belgian clergy, to be guarair- 
tied by France, and then himself to provide all the 
necessaries for the army. He further cafoulated, that 
as Belgium would have to pay France an indemnity for 
undertaking its liberation^ this indemnity might be ex- 
changed against the debt incurred, and that, by means 
of the purchases he bad to make, the circulation of 
French assignats would be gradually introduced. The 
Belgian clergy, seeing a guarantee for their own securi- 
ty in this desire of the French general of entering into 
negotiations for a loan, acceded to his wish, and he wa9 
enabled to provide for some of the most pressing want^ 
of his troops. But his rapid success did not reconcile 
the Jacobins to his arbitrary measures and presumpto^ 
008 tone, and they were further exasperated against 
him, because he did nbt seem inclined to force Jace- 
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binism upon the Belgians, who, though desirous of 
throwing off the yoke of the foreigners, were far from 
being inspired by the fanatic ideas of the French. 
These events, together with others in the interior, 
brought about a total revolution in the administrative de- 
partments, which had hitherto remained untouched, be- 
cause they did not hold out so great temptations to the 
ambitious. Seeing how much they would have it in 
their power to control the armies through the war-office, 
this office was now invaded by the Jacobins, and the 
minister of war, (Pache,) a weak and pliant man, who 
had succeeded Servan, was held in perfect subjection by 
them. A committee of purchasers {comite d*achats) 
'Was nominated to provide for the armies, to avoid the 
frauds practised by the contractors; and Dumouriez 
was ordered to desist for the future from entering into 
any negotiations for provisioning his army. The gene- 
ral was indignant, and protested loudly against the 
comite d'achats, which he maintained was an absurdity, 
and declared that the army would perish for want, ere 
the said committee could find means to export and trans- 
port the necessary provisions; and he offered his re- 
signation, in case his complaints were not attended to. 
All parties in France thundered against the general, who 
was suspected of dangerous ambition, and was denom- 
inated Cesar Dumouriez ; while he continued to act as 
before, and with the troops, who were by this means 
saved from starvation, occupied almost the whole of 
Belgium. He had, however, a thousand difficulties to 
contend with ; the enthusiasm which had made his com- 
patriots flock to his banners, while the enemy was 
threatening their country, began now to abate, and de- 
sertions from the army became very frequent 
In the mean time» the people who had remained at 
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home were not better off than the army; here also 
starvation and destitution of every kind were pressing 
apon the maltitude. The harvest had been retarded 
for want of hands, as well as the thrashing out of the 
corn ; also the insecurity of the times, the fear of being 
pillaged on the way, and the thousand vexations which 
awaited them at the markets, deterred the farmers from 
bringing their provisions thither ; besides, they were un- 
willing to part with their goods for bad assignats. The 
people, instead of being taught a lesson by the difficul- 
ties their own disorders occasioned, only broke out into 
new violence against the farmers, and made them still 
more reluctant to appear in the markets ; and the scar- 
city became worse in consequence. To increase the 
evil, everybody rendered provident by the danger of 
starvation, which they foresaw, public authorities, as 
well as private individuals, hastened to lay in stores for 
a future day. The commune of Paris added to the ex- 
isting difficulties by buying up corn in the neighboring 
departments, and selling it under price in the capital, in 
order to obtain popularity ; from which resulted, that 
the merchants withdrew from the market, as they could 
not compete with these prices, and the country people, 
attracted by the cheapness of provisions, flocked to 
town, and absorbed a great part of what had been pro- 
vided for the subsistence of the capital. 

All parties were of course greatly moved by this state 
of things, and strongly evinced their different characters 
by the measures proposed for obviating the difficulties. 
The Jacobins, the men who had offered np torrents of 
blood — to which they were now going to add that of a 
monarch — on the altar of what they called liberty, im- 
mediately proposed measures of extreme violence and 
coercion. They would have the farmers forced to car- 
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ry their grain to market, to sell it at a price fixed by the 
communes, which should also be watchful that the com 
did not again leave the place, and was not accumulated 
in the granaries of what they called the monopolists, 
(accapareurs.) They were desirous of establishing a 
system of commerce based upon the fear of tortures and 
death. The more moderate party, on the contrary, was 
anxious to put a stop to that anarchy which was the first 
cause of the stagnation of commerce and of the existing 
scarcity, and by letting things take their natural course, 
they were sure all would soon be again righted. But 
while these subjects were being discussed in the conven- 
tion, and were of course giving the parties new occasion 
for mutual attacks and accusations, the people in the 
provinces, and particularly those of the department of 
the Eure and Loire, revolted and accused the convention 
of being the cause of all their suflferings, because it would 
not pat a fixed price upon corn ; and at the same time 
charged it with wishing to destroy religion. The latter 
complaint was occasioned by a measure which had been 
proposed by Cambonne, to suppress all the expenses for 
religious purposes, in order to provide for the wants of 
the army, and to make all those " who wished to Iftar 
mass pay for it." 

As the difficulties increased, so increased the mutual 
hatred of the two parties in the convention. On the 
30th, after a most stormy debate, wherein Marat, accord- 
ing to his usual fashion, had denounced conspiracies and 
intrigues, which most frequently existed in his own imagi- 
nation alone, Robespierre mounted the tribune, and pro- 
posed, as the best means of at once putting down all con- 
spiracies, *' to condemn to-morrow the tyrant of the 
French to the punishment he has deserved by his crimes." 
The Girondins opposed, and after many lo^g and sterile 
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debates they at last prevailed, as we have seen, in ob- 
taining a trial for the king, though they must have felt 
that the Mountainists, who were backed by the immense 
multitude without, which participated in all their pas- 
sions, were predetermined upon the result of the trial. 

On the 11th of January, 1793, Louis XYI. was sum- 
moned before the convention. Fortunately, C16ry had 
previously obtained information of the king's intended 
trial, and separation from his family during that period. 
Fearing the effect that it might produce upon the king, 
he first acquainted the Princess Elizabeth with it, and 
upon her devolved the painful task of communicating the 
melancholy intelligence to her unhappy brother. The 
king heard it with perfect resignation, and prepared to 
bear every thing that should meet him with the firmness 
of a Christian. The rolling of drums, the march of 
troops, the assembling of all the administrative bodies^ 
and the placing of double guards before every public 
place of importance, announced to the capital that for 
the first time it was to see the monarch appear before the 
people to answer for the crimes it imputed to him. The 
royal family were at breakfast when the officers appear- 
ed to conduct the king to the convention, and the pres- 
ence of these strange witnesses, as well as the necessity 
of appearing ignorant of what was going on, prevented 
the unhappy family from giving vent to their feelings at 
this most trying moment of their lives. The king went 
in a carriage, accompanied by the mayor, and surround- 
ed by an immense guard ; but this was needless ; the 
number of those who panted for the unhappy monarch's 
blood was too great, in comparison to those who felt for' 
his fate, to admit of any attempt to save him. He en- 
tered the assembly with a firm and manly bearing, and 
standing before the bar, looked round him with an air of 
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rasolution. In a faltering tone, the president addressed 
to him the following words : " Louis, the French nation 
accuses you : you are now about to hear the reading of 
the charges. Louis, sit down/^ The king complied, 
and then in a firm and calm, and sometimes in a touch- 
ing manner, replied to the accusations brought against 
bim. Some of the facts he denied, for others he made 
his ministers responsible ; but when at last the outrage- 
ous falsehood was uttered that he had shed the blood of 
the people on the 10th of August, even his mild spirit 
was roused, and with the greatest indignation he ex- 
claimed : " No, sir ; no, it was not I that did that ! . -. /' 
But among the facts that Louis denied, were also some 
the truth of which was incontestably proyed, such as the 
existence of the iron closet ; and here again we have to 
deplore that weakness of mind that neutralized the vir- 
tues of this otherwise good man. 

After the interrogatory was ended, the king demanded 
to have a copy of the bill of accusation, and counsel to 
aid him in his defence. He was then reconducted to 
the Temple, and his first question on arriving was for 
his family. He then received the stunning intelligence 
that he was indeed to be separated from them during the 
time of his trial. But the unhappy monarch, who had 
had 80 many proofs of the hard-heartedness of those 
who, having been his accusers, were now to be his 
judges, could not believe that they were so lost to all 
feeling, as to persist in the resolution of separating a 
dying father and husband from those he was to leave in 
a state of misery to which ^ew on earth have been re- 
duced ; and he continued to implore, until at length his 
prayer was granted. On the 15th he was again allowed 
to see his family. 

After Louis had left the assembly, violent discuMioBB 
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ensued, as to whether he was to be allowed counsel or 
not. The more just opinion this time prevailed; and 
Target, whom the king had chosen, together with Tron- 
chet, for his defender, haying declined the duty, the ven- 
erable Malesherbes, the friend of Turgot, offered to take 
his place. *' I have been twice called (wrote this vir- 
tuous man, whose name shines like a bright star in the 
dark history of those fearful times) to be counsel to him 
who was once my master, at a time when these func- 
tions were ambitiously sought by every one*; I owe him 
the same service now, when they are by many consid- 
ered dangerous." The poor abandoned king was deeply 
touched on hearing of this proof of devotion, and when 
Malesherbes was introduced to him, he threw himself in 
his arms, saying : " The sacrifice you make for me is so 
much the more generous, as you expose your own life 
without a chance of saving mine." Though all must 
have been of the same opinion, Malesherbes and Tron- 
chet, having associated with themselves Des^ze, serious- 
ly occupied themselves with the king's defence, without, 
however, inspiring the devoted victim with any false 
hopes. ^* lliey will take my life, of that I am sure," 
said Louis : ^* but no matter ; let us busy ourselves with 
our process, as if I were sure of gaining it Indeed I 
shall gain it ; for the memory I leave behind will be 
spotless." 

On the 26th the defence was completed, and Louis 
again appeared before the convention, with the same 
calmness and resignation as before . Des^ze pronounced 
the able and eloquent defence, concluding with the 
words : " Listen first to what Fame will say to History. 
Louis, who ascended the throne at the age of twenty, 
carried with him there an example of morals, of justice, 
and of economy : he had no weaknesses, no corrupting 
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passions, and he was the constant friend of the people. 
The people desired that a disastrous impost should he 
abolished, and Louis abolished it ; the people asked for 
the abolition of servitudes, and Louis destroyed them ; 
they demanded reforms, he consented to them; they 
wished to change the laws by which they were governed, 
he agreed to their demands; the people required that 
some millions of people should recover their rights, and 
these he rendered to them ; the people asked for liberty, 
and he gave it to them. No one can dispute that Louis 
had the glory of preventing the demands of his people 
by making these sacrifices, and he it is whom it has been 

proposed to Citizens, I cannot go on ; I pause 

before History : remember that History will judge your 
judgment, and that hers will be that of ages to come/* 
The passions of the men he appealed to, however, were 
too strong to allow of their looking any farther than to 
the gratification of the moment, and though fame was 
the only eternity they hoped for, it was indifferent to 
them at that moment. 

No sooner had Louis left the convention, than a scene 
of riot and disorder took place, which surpassed every 
thing that had as yet been seen even in that most disor- 
derly assembly. Lanjuinais, a Girondin, gave the 
signal, by demanding the rescission of the procedure. 
'* You cannot," said he to the assembly, " be at once 
accusers, judges, and jury, particularly as you have all 
openly declared your opinions, and some of you with 
most scandalous ferocity." These words produced the 
greatest toxtiult, which was very near ending in a 
regular outbreak. Louvet and Barbaroux several times 
deisoended to the bar, with about a hundred more Giron- 
dins, and tried to scale the seats of the Mountainists. 
From all sides were heard the terms scoundrels, robiiers, 
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traitors, conspirators, which these worthy patriots ap- 
plied to each other. Marat's disgusting person, and 
just as disgusting eloquence, was the most revolting 
feature in this shameful conflict, in which the people in 
the galleries also took a part, whenever the members of 
the Mountain pointed out to them an adversary to attack. 
At last some kind of order was restored, and it was 
decreed that the king's process should be continued, to 
the exclusion of all other business. The Mountain, 
irritated at this farther delay, recommenced its demands 
for the immediate execution of the king, which it repre- " 
sented as being necessary for the salvation of the people, 
and' as the only means of breaking entirely with the 
past. So lost to shame was this faction, that one of its 
members. Merlin de Thionville, dared to say — " If I had 
followed my first thought on the 10th August, I would 
have spared you the trouble of judging the tyrant." 
The unhappy king's name was never mentioned without 
being accompanied by terms of abuse, which became 
even ridiculous in their exaggeration; and to all this 
was added base flatteries to the mob, and declamatory 
allusions to characters of antiquity, who would have 
blushed at this profanation of their names.. As the dis- 
cussion continued, the personal feelings against the king 
seemed less to prevail, and his death was then merely 
considered in its influence on the Revolution. The 
Girondins were alarmed at the turn that matters were 
taking. They had wished to save the king's life, because 
they regarded his death as a useless cruelty, which 
would cover the Revolution with opprobrium, and would 
be looked upon as a challenge offered to the whole of 
Europe ; but seeing that they would be lost if they ab- 
solved him, and being unwilling to contribute to the 
triumph of their enemies, by condemning him, they, in 
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their profound incapacity, proposed a measare \vhich 
was exactly calculated to bring about that which they 
feared. They demanded that appeal should be made to 
the people on the judgment of the king. This proposal, 
which furnished their adversaries with the most plausi- 
ble reason for accusing them of a desire of plunging 
France into a civil war, has, on the other side, given 
rise to suspicions as to the sincerity of their desire to save 
the king ; and they have been accused of having, on the 
contrary, wished by these means to implicate the whole 
people in his death, so as to render it impossible for 
them to draw back. The onward career *of the Revolu- 
tion was, however, clearly the wish of the Jacobins, and 
it seems, therefore, unjust to attribute such traitorous 
designs to men, who appear rather to have sinned from 
ignorance and incapacity than from evil intentions. 

The discussion lasted twelve days, and was but a con- 
tinuation of the struggle between the two parties, during 
which they passed decrees, not with a view to public in- 
terest, but with a desire to curb each other. Thus the 
Girondins proposed and carried a measure, determining 
that whoever should attempt or propose to re-establish 
royalty should be punished with death ; and the Moon- 
lainists, in their turn, obtained a decree, that whoever 
should attempt or propose to dissever the unity of the 
republic should be similarly punished. The Girondins 
then obtained a decree, ordering the banishment of the 
Orleans family, suspected of designs upon the throne ; 
and the Mountainists succeeded in having the execution 
of the decree deferred until judgment should be pro- 
nounced upon the king. During this time Paris was in 
a state of extreme agitation. The most violent among 
the Jacobins invaded the sections, and drove the honest 
and peaceful men from^ every council ; the National 
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Gttard was dispirited and remained passive ; the great 
council of the commune, though it had been renewed 
since the horrid massacres of September, was neverthe- 
less still composed of a vile set, under the direction of 
Hubert and Chaumette ; and to all the other causes of 
agitation was added the misery occasioned by the scar- 
city, to which allusion has already been made. 

At length it was finally determined in the convention, 
that three questions were to be put relative to the king^s 
trial, and that every member should in his turn ascend 
the tribune, to pronounce his vote, which was to be writ- 
ten and signed; The questions were. Is Louis guilty of 
conspiracy against the nation, and of assaults upon the 
general safety of the state 1 Shall the judgment be sub- 
mitted to the sanction of the people ? What shall be 
the punishment ? 

The Mountainists voted with evident joy and alacrity ; 
they had no scruples on the subject : to imbrue their 
hands^in blood had become to them an easy and familiar 
task. The Girondins had still a conscience, but it did 
not speak loud enough to save them from guilt The 
votes being given, the president declared, in the name 
of the conventiony that the punishment it awards Louis 
Capet is death. 

The sentence was immediately conmiunicated to the 
unhappy king, who wrote in reply to the assembly, " I 
owe it to my honor, I owe it to my family, not to submit 
to a judgment which accuses me of a crime, that I have 
never committed. I declare in consequence that I ap- 
peal to the people against the judgment of its represen- 
tatives.'* On the motion of Robespierre, this appeal 
was rejected, and on the morrow it was decreed that the 
ministers should have the judgment executed within 
fimr-and-twenty hours, and that the commune sbotdd al« 
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low the king free communication with his family, and 
free choice of an ecclesiastic to attend him. 

The Christian fortitude which Louis had shown 
throughout his sufferings, did not forsake him in his last 
trial. The Abbe Edgworlh, the worthy ecclesiastic 
whom he chose to attend him in his last moments, de- 
scribes as follows his interview with the king : — " The 
moment I saw the king, a prince once so elevated by 
fortune, and now so fallen, I was no longer master of 
myself ; tears rolled down my cheeks, and I sank at his 
feet, unable to express myself in any other language than 
that of my affliction. The sight of me thus prostrate 
before him affected him more, far more, than the decree 
of the convention, the sentence of death which had just 
been read to him. Tears flowed in like manner down 
the countenance of the king. Recovering himself at 
length, — * Pardon,' he cried, ' pardon this weakness, if 
weakness it must be called, whatever be the occasion ; 
but I have lived so long in the midst of my enemies, that 
the sight of a faithful, subject like you, speaks so differ- 
ently to my heart, that in spite of myself it quite un- 
mans me.' " 

After this, the king had to meet and to take the last 
farewell of his family. The agony of this scene, I pass 
over in silence. It was such that every feeling heart 
will pray to God to be spared the inflicting of, even in 
the justest cause, and to make us shudder at the thought 
of those who inflicted it wantonly and unjustly. What 
were the feelings of Louis with regard to these unhappy 
men, we learn from his will, which contains these words : 
" I beg all those whom I have offended through inadver- 
tency, (for I do not recollect having ever intentionally 
offended any one,) and also all those to whom I may 
have given a bad example, to forgive me for the evU 
8* 
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wliich such conduct may have prodoced. I beseech all 
those who are endowed with charity, to join their pray- 
ers with mine, to obtain of God the pardon of my iniqui- 
ties. I pardon with all my heart those who have be- 
come my enemies without cause, and I pray to God to 
pardon them ; as also those who, from mistaken zeal, 
have done me the greatest injuries." 

What were the faults of the king, compared 4o this 
virtue in the man ! 

On the morning of the 21st of January, 1793, Louis 
was conducted slowly through a whole army, to the 
Place de la Revolution, where a scaffold was erected 
near the ruins of the statue of Louis XV. Not one 
word of sympathy was heard along his passage, but we 
will hope, for the sake of humanity, that many a silent 
tear was dropped, that many a silent prayer was offered 
up for him, and those he left behind him, though terror 
prevented it from rising from the heart to the lips. On 
mounting the scaffold, the king attempted to address the 
multitude, but Santerre, who commanded the troqw, 
gave the signal for the rolling of the drums to drown his 
voice, and in a few moments the most innocent of mon- 
arehs feU the victim of a revolution which his guilty an- 
cestors had bequeathed to him. 
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The French perfectly well understood the position in 
which they had placed themselves with regard to the rest 
of Europe by decreeing the king's death, but the greater 
number accepted it with joy. " We can no more recoil," 
said Marat ; *' we must now either conquer or die !" and 
the army wrote to the assembly : " We thank you for 
having made it necessary for us to be victorious !" Ac- 
cording to the Mountainists, the head of the last of the 
Capets was the gauntlet thrown to the monarchies of 
Europe, and was indeed the signal for all the powers of 
Europe, who had hitherto stood aloof in anxious sus- 
pense, to forget all other enmities and interests, and to 
turn their arms against that nation who, not content with 
overthrowing the whole social edifice in their own coun- 
try, called upon all the nations of the earth to do the 
same, and offered their assistance in the work of de- 
struction. French historians consider the hostile steps 
of the European powers, and particularly of England, un- 
just against the French revolution; and so they would 
have been had the revolutionists been content without 
seeking allies among their subjects, for no nation has a 
right to interfere, in a hostile way, in the domestic broils 
of its neighbor. But, from the very commencement of 
the revolution, the French had used their opinions as ag* 
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gressive weapons, and therefore Europe was now in 
arms against them. The only powers that remained 
neutral were Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Venice, 
and Turkey. 

France was not alarmed by the enemies she had pro- 
voked ; she looked to her resources : " three millions of 
men, eight millions of property, and all the nations of 
Europe to revolutionize," and she felt secure. The 
convention for a moment forgot all dissensions in its anx- 
iety to take measures of safety for the country ; the first 
of which was to replace the incompetent Pache by Beur- 
nonville as minister of war. Cambon, rapporteur of the 
finance committee, having shown that they could not 
again have recourse to contributions or loans, it was de- 
creed that more assignats should be issued. The assi- 
gnats already in circulation amounted to the sum of two 
thousand three hundred and eighty-seven millions, 
(jEr95,480,000,) but the confiscated property of the emi- 
grants was valued at seven thousand seven hundred and 
fifty ; and the assembly first decreed an issue of eight 
hundred millions of assignats, and three months later of 
one thousand two hundred millions more ; and farther, 
when the rapporteur of the military committee had stated 
that the army, reduced to two hundred and sixty thou- 
sand men, was far from efficient to guard all the quarters 
whence attacks might be expected, it was decreed that 
all the National Guards were in permanent requisition, 
and that three hundred thousand more should immedi- 
ately be levied. They were, however, obliged to open 
the campaign with only two hundred and seventy thou- 
sand men. Fifty thousand were drawn together on the 
coasts» or near the Pyrenees ; forty thousand were sta- 
tioned on the Alps, eighty thousand on the Rhine, and 
twenty thousand on the Moselle, besides eighty thousand 
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OD the R6er and in Bdgium. This latter army was, as 
f¥e have seen, in a state of the utmost destitution, and 
Dumouriez had, therefore, not ventured to attempt to 
throw back the enemy beyond the Rhine ; besides, he 
had been more intent upon the internal disturbances in 
his own country than upon his military operations. In 
consequence of the decree of the 15th December, a host 
of Jacobins had invaded Belgium, under the name of 
commissaries of the executive government, and had 
brought with them the anarchy of France with all its en- 
gines, such as clubs, assignats, imprisonments, and se- 
questration of the property of nobles and clergy. The 
Belgians coursed their liberators ; and their indignation 
was at its height when they eaw even their churches 
profaned and despoiled. Irritated at all these excesses^ 
Dumouriez repaired to Paris to denounce those who 
were committing them, but was received by the ealum* 
nies of the clubs, which accused him of having allowed 
the Austrians to escape, as he had let the PrussianA 
withdraw ; and he departed again, determined to perform 
some striking deed which should give him the right and 
the power to put down the odious sway of the Jacobins. 
But the movements he had made in Holland to that ef- 
fect were attended with very little success, and he ended 
by being defeated at Aix-la-Chapeile and at Neerwind- 
en. Seeing that the loss of Belgium ^ould be the inev* 
itable result of this defeat, and that he would in conse- 
quence be exposed to the fury of his enemies, he re- 
sumed the project which he had entertained ever since 
the commencement of the campaign, and to which ha 
might have attached some hope had he been a conquer- 
ing instead of a defeated general, but which, under the 
latter circumstances, led to his ruin, as well as to that of 
the Girondins, who were suspected of being his accom- 
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pliees. Damouriez's plan was no less than to bring 
France back to the constitution of '91, to reconcile her 
with the powers of Europe by giving her a legal gov- 
emment, and to place upon the throne the Duke of Char- 
tres, the son of Philip Egalite. For this purpose he re- 
called his troops from Holland, and made his retreat, 
slowly followed by the Austrians, with whom he had 
made a secret engagement to evacuate Belgium. He 
abandoned Brussels, and evacuated Antwerp and Namur, 
and arrived on the French frontiers, where he cantoned 
his troops in the camps of Maulde and Bruille. 

In the mean while the struggles of the Girondins 
and the Mountainists, which the king's death had but 
rendered more fierce, went on. " One would have 
supposed them to be two distinct assemblies, each laying 
every day before the republic a bill of accusation against 
the other. They considered the ruin of their enemies 
the most sacred duty ; every day massacres were an- 
nounced for the ensuing day, and the threats did not 
always proceed from the Jacobins: they were also 
heard against them."* The Mountainists maintained 
that the Girondins were going to separate themselves 
from France, to join England, deliver up Savoy to the 
Piedmontese, and to open the south of France to the 
Spaniards, &c. &c. The Girondins, on the other side, 
said, '' When the 'left side has murdered the right side, 
the Duke of York will come and take possession of the 
throne, and Orleans, who has promised it to him, will 
assassinate him ; Orleans will then be assassinated by 
Marat, Danton, and Robespierre ; and the triumvirs will 
divide among themselves France covered with blood and 
ashes, until the cleverest of the three (and that will be 
Danton) assassinates the other two, and reigns alone. ^'f 

* Mtm. de Garat. HisUnre ParUm. t «»' **«Wm. 
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Sach were the men of renovated, republican France ; 
such were the leaders who, the unhappy people thought, 
had taken them out of bondage, and whose worthless- 
ness, after having made France the theatre of scenes the 
atrocity of which it had never witnessed in the days of 
the most rigid despotism, was to lead them back to des- 
potism, only under a new form . The indefatigable bravery 
of the French, iu combating their external foes, does 
indeed prove that there was a true love of their country 
at the bottom of their hearts, and on this love what noble 
sentiments may not be ingrafted! The soldiers em- 
ployed on the frontiers may be said to be the only 
Frenchmen of those days whose patriotism remained 
pure. 

The Girondins were every day losing ground : their 
feeble efforts for. order and liberty could not counter- 
balance, far less prevent, the energetic measures of the 
Mountainists for anarchy and oppression. 

On receipt of the news of the defeat of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the capital, fermented by the Jacobins, was in a 
state of agitation almost equal to that which preceded 
the massacres of September, and again measures of an 
extra legal nature were proposed, to counteract the 
enemies in the interior, who served as a pretext for 
every new act of violence. The Girondins this time 
carried the victory over their adversaries, by obtaining 
the passing of a decree that placed the extraordinary 
tribunal* which was to be erected for judging conspi- 
rators, under the control of the convention ; but so great 
was the tumult which the Mountainists raised in con- 
sequence thereof, that a band of Jacobins marched 
against the assemMy, demanding the heads of the 

* This tribunal was composed of a jury, of five judges, of a public ao- 
eutf. and of two assiitaBti, all appointed by the convention. 
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Girondins. Of the latter, some hid themselves ; odien, 
anned, determined that if they fell, some of the Moan- 
tainists should die with them. But a battalion of a 
regiment of the line being fortunately at this criticai 
time in Paris, Beurnonville, minister of war, was ible 
to dispense the rioters. 

A few days after, however, when news arrived of 
the defeat at Neerwinden, which was accompanied by 
a letter from Dumouriez, full of threats against the 
convention, all resistance of the Girondins, who were 
accused of being leagued with him, was in vain ; and 
the Mountain decreed that all those who took part in 
eounter-revolutionary movements should be outlawed; 
that all ecclesiastics on whom banishment had been 
pronounced, and who should still be found in France, 
should be put to death ; that domiciliary visits should 
be made with a view to disarming the suspected ; that 
the names of the inhabitants of every house should be 
written on their doors, &c., &c. They further de- 
manded that the executive power should be taken from 
the ministers to be vested in the convention, and that a 
committee of public safety (salut public) should be ap- 
pointed, and be invested with the power of exercising a 
kind of dictatorship. Finally, on learning that Dumoo' 
riez had avowed his counter-revolutionary intentions, 
he was summoned to the bar of the convention, and the 
minister of war and four deputies were sent to intimate 
to him this order. 

When they arrived, Dumourioz's dispositions were 
already taken : he had entered into engagements with 
the Austrians, who were to remain on the frontier, 
while he marched against Paris, ^ to re-establish the 
constitution of '91, and save the sound and oppressed 
part of the convention." Instead, therefore, of obeying 
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tne summons of the commissaries, he arrested them, 
and gave them into the custody of the Austrians. Here, 
however, the success of Dumouriez ended, for he was 
first defeated by a corps of volunteers, then abandoned 
by his own troops, and obliged to fly the country. The 
convention put a price upon his head, and named Dam- 
pierre his successor as commander in Belgium. 

After the defection of Dumouriez, the Jacobins raised 
their voices louder than ever against the Girondins and 
Philip of Orleans. The Girondins retaliated upon the 
Mountainists, and particularly upon Danton, who had 
recently been in Belgium, and had enriched himself 
with the spoils of that country. Danton, highly exas- 
perated, declared war of extermination against them. 
The convention decreed that its members might, in 
case of very grave suspicions, be summoned before the 
revolutionary tribunal ; that Philip of Orleans and his 
family should be arrested, and transferred to Marseilles ; 
that the extraordinary tribunal should be authorized to 
pass sentence upon crimes of conspiracy on the simple 
denunciation of the public accuser ; that three members 
of the convention should be in constant attendance on 
each division of the army, and be invested with unli- 
mited power to watch over the conduct of the generals, ' 
to concert operations, to levy national guards, to take 
all pressing measures for the subsistence of the troops, 
to call upon all functionaries to lend their assistance, 
&c., &c. Finally, the committee of public safety was 
established. It was composed of nine members, who 
were to be re-elected every month, and whose delibera- 
tions were to be secret ; they were to watch over, to 
accelerate, or to suspend, the action of the executive 
power, according to the exigencies of the time, and 
were in urgent cases to take measures for external as 

YOL. II. A 
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well as internal defence, and were to correipond with 
the oommissaries of the eonyention. The Girondins 
were excluded from this committee, as well as from all 
other administrative bodies, and were now entirely re- 
stricted to the convention, where they still continaed to 
exercise some influence by their superior talents and 
eloquence. Means were not spared, however, to drive 
them from this their last intrenchment. Marat, sup- 
ported by Robespierre, tried to get up a petition against 
them, but was denounced by them, and made to appear 
before the revolutionary tribunal, by which, however, 
this monster was acquitted, in terms of respect ; while, 
on the other hand, petitions from the sections poured in 
to Ae convention, demanding the expulsion of twenty- 
two members of the Gironde, and the popular fury, 
which vras soon to annihilate them, grew stroi|er every 
day. 

The same party dissensions which reigned in the con- 
vention were distracting the whole of France. The east- 
em and north-eastern departments, being most immediate- 
ly threatened by foreign invasion, were the most excited, 
and in consequence participated in the fierce passions of 
the Mountainist faction. The southern departments 
adhered to the Girondins ; in the south-eastern depart- 
ments the higher classes of society, and the departmental 
authorities, though affecting to be Girondins, were in 
reality royalists, and ofiered the most energetic resist- 
ance to the Mountainists, who, being there in considera- 
ble minority, sought to make up in violence for their 
want of numbers. The city of Lyons, which was con- 
sidered the rival of Paris, and whose industry had been 
completely destroyed by the Revolution, was the centre 
of opinion for the south-eastern departments, and the 
principal theatre of the struggles between the pretended 
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Criiondins and the Jacobins. The latter, headed bj a 
man named Chalier, who was denominated the Marat of 
the south, occupied all the municipal posts ; they had 
levied a rerolationary army, imposed a tax of thirty 
millions on the rich inhabitants, and had imprisoned 
fifteen hundred persons, whom they threatened to 8ep^ 
temberize.* But the other party struggled manfully 
against the despotism of the municipality, and bloody 
frays frequently broke out. On all sides the riots, which 
since the commencement of the Revolution had in almost 
unbroken succession disturbed the whole of France, now 
threatened to take the more serious character of civil war. 
The south-west was sincerely Girondist in feelings 
and opinion, and the city of Bordeaux, glorying in its 
representatives, continued to lend them its powerful aid. 
In the north-west, opinions inclined more towards the 
constitution of *91 ; but in the west— -that is, in Bretagne, 
Poitou, and Anjouf — ^the royalist banners had been openly 
unfurled, with the fixed determination of re-establishing 
the throne, the noUes, and the clergy. The feelings that 
pervaded this part of France prove that the system 
which the Revolution had destroyed was not necessarily 
one of oppression,! and that, wherever men are good, 
and fulfil their duties to their fellow-men, no system is 
sufficient to reduce them to misery. The peasantry of 
La Vendee had always found in their seigneurs bencTO- 
lent protectors and sympathizing friends, who participated 
in their sorrows as in their joys, and who, Uiough never 
losing their own dignity, treated their subordinates with 

* Bo little remone waa felt for the horrid maaiacret of the i>riKMU, that 
tfaii had now become a common term among the French. 

t La Vendue k the name commonly c iven to thk part of France. 

t When I ny the lyatem, I do not mean the abusM, which fbr agea had 
opprea w d the people. In La Vendue the aame ayatem exiated ; hot bmo 
were ▼irtuooa, and the cooaeqnenee waa happineaa and contentment in all 
nnJn, and mutual cood-will between the difibient ctaaiaa. 
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the respect dae to them as men ; and they were, there- 
fore, little inclined to join those who had declared " war 
to the palaces, and peace to the cottages. ** In their 
minds the happiness of the one was intimately connected 
with that of the other ; and when they beheld the revo- 
lutionists persecuting even the priests, whom they rever- 
ed as the servants of God, and who, in their part of the 
country, though ignorant and poor, had always shown 
themselves worthy of their mission, they soon learned to 
look upon the persecutors of their pastors as enemies, 
and partial insurrections had frequently taken place.* 
The A^endeans ill-treated the constitutional priests, and 
went into the woods to hear mass from their own re- 
fractory clergy, whom they kept in concealment. They 
placed themselves in open hostility to the inhabitants of 
the towns, who had embraced the revolutionary doc- 
trines, but it was not until the convention ordered a 
conscription of three hundred thousand men, a measure 
which would have forced the young Vendeans to fight 
for a cause which they abhorred, that the insurrection 
broke out simultaneously through all La Vendue. It 
was on the 10th of March, the day appointed for drawing 
the conscription at St. Florent. The peasants disarmed 
the gendarmes^ and chose as their commander a carter 
named Cathelineau, who was looked up to as a saint by 
the whole parish to which he belonged. Cathelineau^s 
troop was afterwards joined by another under the com- 
mand of StofSet, a gamekeeper, and they began their 
campaign by attacking and reducing two towns, guarded 
by i pretty considerable force. In tlie commencement 
of April, the whole country comprised between the 

* On oneof thew occasions, a peasant resisted the ^ mdoniMS'with a pitch- 
fork; he had received two-and-twentr sabre strokes, when they cried to himt 
*' Rmde-toi !" *' Rendez-moi mon Dieu," (give me back my God.) said the 
peuant, and died m the words were uttered. 
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ocean and the Loire, the Thoue, and the route from 
Thouars to Sablee-d^Olonne, was in open insarrection ; 
one hundred thousand peasants had taken to arms, and 
had forced their seigneurs to place themselyes at their 
head. Those anaong the leaders who distinguished 
themselres the most, were, besides the two already 
mentioned, Charette, formerly an officer in the navy ; 
d'Elbee, Lescure, Bonchamp, and Larochejacquelein, a 
young nobleman of most heroic valor. The Vendeans 
were divided into three distinct corps, which were di- 
rected by a superior council, charged with organizing 
and accelerating the insurrection. The peasants marched 
in separate divisions, according to their parishes, carry- 
ing with them provisions for a few days. After each 
expedition they returned again to their homes. Unac- 
quainted with the usual military exercises, they adopted 
tactics perfectly adapted to the nature of their country, 
and peculiarly well suited to men, who, though no sol- 
diers, were all excellent marksmen. At the approach 
of the enemy, they dispersed in small groups, availing 
themselves of the natural features of the country. From 
their protected positions they first .poured their never- 
failing shot upon the inexperienced National Guards, 
who were sent against them, and then with loud shouts 
fell upon and routed their assailants. 

The executive council at Paris had immediately, on 
hearing of the insurrection, (13th April, 1793,) ordered 
that an army should be raised ; but a few detachments 
of gendarmes, and ten thousand volunteers from the 
neighboring departments, together with a small band of 
outlaws, lured from Paris by the high pay promised to 
them, and headed by Santerre, were the only troops they 
for the time could oppose to the Vendeans, who continued 
for some time to be victorious ; but alas ! even among this 
9* 
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TirtQOtts and peaceful people, civil war had awakened 
fierce passions, and many a ruthless deed was committed. 

On all sides dangers were accumulating. The whole* 
of Bretagne and Normandy was expected to revolt. At 
the same time the Girondins of the south were making 
warlike preparations, and Bordeaux and Marseilles 
threatened to march troops against the convention, to 
protect their representatives. At Lyons the sections 
and the municipality were on the eve of battle, and in 
Corsica a revolt, suscitated by Paoli, was on the point 
of breaking out. 

Abroad, matters were at this juncture in an equally 
alarming state. The Duke of Coburg, being reinforced 
by an army of English and Dutch, under the command 
of the Duke of York, had passed the frontiers, and had 
defeated the army under Dampierre. This commander 
was killed in the engagement. The Austrians advanced 
against Valenciennes, and the French were obliged to 
retreat behind the Scheldt, between Bouchain and Cam- 
brai. On the Rhine, Custine, in consequence of a series 
of disastrous mistakes, was obliged to give up one place 
after the other, was finally driven back to Strasbourg, 
and completely defeated. On the 17th of May he gave 
in his resignation, but the convention sent him to the 
army of the north, where he was soon to commit new 
faults, to be expiated on the scafibld. In Savoy both 
parties remained on the defensive. In the county of 
Nice the French army, reduced to fifteen thousand 
men, had in vain attempted to throw the Piedmontese 
back beyond the Alps, and had finally been defeated. In 
the Pjrrenees the French were not more successful. 
The Spaniards had advanced as far as Perpignan, and 
Deflers, who was charged with guarding this frontier, 
was defeated on the 19th of May. 
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All these dieastera only the more iDflamed the passions 
of the convention ; the mutual hatred and distrust of the 
two parties were daily manifested in the most scandalous 
scenes. The Mountainists, who knew no other remedies 
than violent ones, decreed, that the maximum pripe 
should be placed on com, and that a forced loan of one 
milliard of francs should be levied -on the rich ; while 
they continued to urge the necessity of exterminating the 
Girondins. These, in their turn, denounced the plots 
laid against them ; demanded the dismissal of the muni- 
cipal authonties of Paris; and proposed that the con- 
TentioB should be removed to Bourges. However, a 
oompromise was entered into, and it was finally decreed 
that a commission of twelve lepreseatatives should in* 
quire into the acts of the commune, and into the plots 
which threatened the representatives of the nation. But 
this commission, entirely composed of Girondins, im- 
mediately revealed the intentions of their party, by sup- 
pressing the revolutionary tribunals, by threatening the 
oommune, and by allowing a report to be current that 
it intended likewise to suppress the extraordinary tribu- 
mil. By these measures the Girondins sealed their own 
doom; they had not the necessary power for putting 
them into execution; and Uiey raised a storm which 
they had not the means of resisting. Commissaries, 
chosen by the sectiofts, immediately formed themselves 
into a central revolutionary committee^ whose first step 
was to propose to Septemherize the twenty-two most 
obnoxious members among the Girondins. The com- 
mission of twelve, apprized of these proceedings, issued 
orders for arresting the commissaries of the sections, 
and likewise Hebert, who, in his disgusting journal, had 
expressed approbation of the projects of the revidiiF 
ftiflnaiT coouniitee* 
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The consml gMnU, of which H6hert was a momber, 
considered itself attacked in the person of this disgrace- 
ful magistrate, '* who depraved the people by his bare- 
faced wickedness, and his openly avowed atheism ;" the 
sections and the clubs declared themselves en pertna- 
nence, and the commune commenced the attack by 
insisting upon the punishment of the twelve members, 
(25th May, 1793.) 

indignant at this new outrage, Isoard, the most vehe- 
ment of the Girondins, allowed himself to uUer violent 
threats against Paris, in case the sasotityvof the Na- 
tional Assembly were violated. His words excited the 
fury of the Jacobins beyond a}l bounds. From this day 
until the 3d of June, F^ris was in a state of the etmosl 
tumult, and the convention was more like an arena of 
gladiators, than like the legislative assembly of a free 
pec^le. The Gironde was doomed to meet en the Sd 
of June the fate under which royalty had saocambed on 
the 10th of August. The people, in a statQ of declared 
and organisBed insarrection, on that day surrounded the 
convention with arms and cannon, and demanded the 
proscription of the twenty-two members. Re^stance 
was vain. The sovereign people exercised their sove- 
reignty over their representatives, as they had ^Mrmerly 
done over their monarch. As soon as the proscribed 
members were arrested, the people dispersed ; but the 
convention had caught a glimpse of the sword €i£ Da- 
mocles suspended over its bead, and thenceforward it 
no longer appears in the character of a ddiberative as- 
sembly, but merely in that of an ever-assenting council 
of lAate. 

The fall of the Girondins left that party tnnmphant 
which may be considered as representing the feelings 
and opinions that had been from the oommencemient of 
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the Revolution working in the dark depths of society, 
and had by frequent irruptions forewarned the country 
of the devastation that was to ensue, when they should 
have overcome all resistance. Yet, even in our day, 
the Terrorists find their apologists, and the countless 
and unequalled crimes with which they have stained 
the annals of history, are represented as sublime efforts 
to saVe their country. But in the name of patriotism, 
liberty, and every noble and elevated sentiment that 
graces human nature, let us protest against such men 
as Robespierre, Marat, Couthon, St. Just, and all their 
infamous associates, being ranked among the defenders 
of such sentiments ; let us not debase these by believing 
that they could be the instigators of deeds such as those 
committed during the reign of terror ; let us not con- 
cise our ideas of right and wrong by mistaking the 
desperate deeds of a band of outlaws, for the heroic 
sacrifices of despairing patriotism. France was saved 
by the military bravery of her sons, who, employed on 
the frontiers against a foreign foe, and absent from the 
scenes in the interior which degraded the nature of 
those who remained spectators of them, were inspired 
by the love of their country, and their hatred of a foreign 
yoke, and not by the abject feeling of fear. 

Some of the Girondins had on the 2d of June volun^ 
tarily submitted to the orders of arrest issued against 
them by the triumphant faction, determined to stand 
their trial, and to prove their innocence ; but the greater 
number fied to their constituents, calling upon them to 
save the country from the anarchists of Paris, who had 
usurped the whple power of the people. More than 
fifty departments were in consequence soon in open in- 
surrection, and Caen, Bordeaux, Marseilles, and Lyons* 
the central points of these different movements, had 
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their iosuTrectional aMtemblies, committeeB, &o., which 
arrop&ted to themselTes the same powers as did those 
of Paris ; and while all were voting and declaring the 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic, the state was in 
reality as perfectly divided by the contending factions of 
the Republic, as it had ever been by contending princes, 
and every spot of France was the theatre of bloody bat- 
tles between men all professing the same principles, 
and, ace<»:ding to their own assurances, aiming at the 
same end — liberlijr. In La Vendte alone, this word was 
not made the pretext of the insurrection. There, the 
victorious Cathelineau, now at the head of sixty thon- 
sand men, had proclaimed the poor incarcerated httle 
Dauphin, King, under the name of Louis XVII., and 
denominated the Vendean army royal and catholic. In 
the Cevennes, thirty thousand peasants had Ukewise 
unfurled the royal banners, and threatened to join the 
Yendeaas, while the foreign foes pressed fivrward oa 
all sides. Valenciennes and Mayence were reduced to 
the last extremity ; Bellegarde had been taken, (9^ 
June.) The armies of the Alps and the Pyrenees were 
out off from all communioalion with Paris by the insm- 
rection in the south, and were on the point of separating 
to march against the insurgents. Corsica, also in a 
state of insurrection, threatened to surrender itself to 
the English, whose vessels covered all the seas, took 
possession of the French colonies, made descents upon 
the coasts of France, and blockaded all her ports. The 
emigrants, gathering together on all points near the 
French frontiers, now even entered Lyons, wh^ce the 
Monntaimsts had been, completely defeated by the other 
party, and their leader, Ch^lier, with three of his ac- 
complices, had perished on the scaffold. 
But perilous as this situation was, these were fax from 
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beiog the only evils which pressed upon the tmha^py 
oouBtry. The scarcity and high price of com coiitin* 
ued to increase. The people daily fought at the bakers' 
doors to obtain only a scanty supply of bread. In vain 
those who were in want of the necessaries of life tried to 
obtain them in exchange for their assignats ; the vend- 
ers refused to receive the worthless paper money, pre- 
ferring to keep their merchandise. The sufferings of 
the people rose to an intolerable degree. Constant com- 
plaints were heard against the monopolists (accapareurs) 
who bought up the commodities, and against the jobbers 
who raised the prices, and who discredited the assignats 
by their traffic. 

The government, in the same distressed state as the 
people, had no other money wherewith to defray its ex- 
penses but these very assignats, and were obliged to 
give them in numbers four or five times greater than 
their nominal value, to pay for services which might 
otherwise have been obtained at a fourth or fifth oi the 
cost ; yet they trembled to issue more assignats, fearful 
of still further depreciating them ; and no other means 
remained to provide for the subsistence of the people and 
of the government but recourse to new illegalities. The 
revolutionists had commenced by a forced circulation 
of the anticipated value of the property of the nobles and 
the clergy, of which they had taken possession under the 
name of national property, and they had now to support 
this circulation by forced means. The specie, remain- 
ing as a real measure of the value of money, became 
coveted by all when the assignats began to be considered 
as mere fictitious representatives of wealth, and the de^ 
sire for obtaining specie in exchange for assignats was 
so great, that the latter were still more discredited by 
the abundance in which they were given. To prevent 
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this evil, the convention, in spite of the resistance of the 
Girondins, decreed, that whoever exchanged a certain 
quantity of silver or gold for a greater nominal quantity 
of al^signats, should be punished with six years impris- 
onment, and the same punishment was to be inflicted on 
those who should demand a different price for their mer- 
chandise according to whether the payment were made 
in specie or in assignats. But matters were only made 
worse by this interference. In June one franc in silver 
was worth three francs in assignats ; and in August if 
had risen in value to six francs in assignats. The mer- 
chants, of course, insisted on being paid for their goods 
according to this value, and the unhappy working men, 
who received their pay in assignats according to the 
nominal value of them, while they had to purchase the 
necessaries of life according to the value of specie, were» 
of course, reduced to the greatest misery, which they, in 
their ignorance, still fartber aggravated by the violence 
to which they were driven by the phrensy of despair. To 
obviate this evil of the rise of prices, maximum prices 
had been fixed, and those who were convicted of having 
sold or bought above these prices were punished with 
confiscation of the goods in question, and with a fine of 
from three hundred to a thousand francs. The most op- 
pressive police interference was rendered necessary by 
these measures ; and, added to all the other domiciliary 
visits to which the French had to submit during the reign 
of unrestrained liberty, were those for ascertaining the 
quantity of bread they had in their houses. The com- 
mune of Paris, adding its police regulations to those of 
the convention, had, besides, regulated the distribution 
of bread at the bakers' shops. No one was allowed to 
appear there without a card of safety, {carte de surete.) 
On these cards, issued by the revolutionary committees. 
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the quantity of bread was mentioned which the person 
presenting it was entitled to receive, and this quantity- 
was reflated according to the number of individuals be- 
longing to the family. Even the order to be maintained 
outside the baker^s door was regulated by these author- 
ities. To avoid confusion, a rope was fastened to the 
door, and every new-comer took hold of it so as to be 
sure of not losing his right of precedence. Wicked wo- 
men,* however, often cut the rope, and produced such 
tumultuous scenes that it was necessary to put them 
down by force of arms.f But it was not bread alone 
that was dear ; every necessary of life was as difficult to 
obtain, and the people, blind to its own faults, persisted 
in attributing all the mischief to those they denominated 
the monopolists, and sought redress for suffering in crime. 
Robbery and pillage became so common, that the com- 
mune directed the Mayor Pache to issue the following 
laconic proclamation : 

" Paris contains seven hundred thousand inhabitants ; 
the soil of Paris produces nothing for their food, their ap- 
parel, nor their whole subsistence. Paris must therefore 
procure all its provisions from the other departments, 
and from foreign countries. 

" If when goods and merchandise arrive in Paris the 
inhabitants will pillage them, no more shall be sent ; 
Paris will then not have any thing for the sustenance and 
the clothing of its numerous inhabitants, and seven hun- 

* Nothing so gtronglj paints the state of demoralbation that prevailed in 
France at that period, as the disgraceful part which the women took in ev- 
ery scene of riot and bloodshed. What must not be the moral degeneracy 
of the people, when the guardian of the peaceful hearth, the mother of the 
family, is mixing in scenes of wild and unbridled passion, is imbruing her 
own hands in blood, is spurring on her husband oad sons to lawless deeds. 
Instead of awaiting them at home to exercise over them the purifying infliK 
ence of a calm and holy spirit I 

t Thiers. 
YOL. II. 10 
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dred thousand men, deprived of every thing, will devour 
each other." 

The people ceased to pillage ; but their distrust and 
diatred continued against those who, being richer, were 
able to speculate, when to the people was left nothing 
but to starve ; these hostile feelings were, alas ! not un- 
founded, for even members of the convention, those who 
spoke the loudest of equality and fraternity, were not 
ashamed to enrich themselves by iniquitous means. 

These difficulties accumulated on all sides ; and the 
fact of the ruling faction in France having for a time 
been able to contend against, and in a certain measure 
to subdue them, has probably given rise to that enthusi- 
asm which has so far blinded historians even of the pres- 
ent day, as to lead them to excuse as necessary the 
means which this faction used. But even this excuse, 
immoral and demoralizing as it is, vanishes, when we 
see that the greatest difficulties had disappeared before 
the most extreme measures were put in action, and that 
the iniquities committed by the Terrorists stood in no pos- 
sible connection with the difficulties they had to contend 
with. Streams of blood flowing on the scaffold could not 
by any possibility fill the government coffers, and thou- 
sands of French men and women sacrificed on the guil- 
lotine could not repel the foreign foe from the frontiers. 

Two months after the expulsion of the Girondins from 
the convention, matters had already taken a much more 
favorable turn for the Mountainists. yhe foreign ar- 
mies, instead of taking advantage of -the disturbed state 
of the country, and using prompt and energetic meas- 
^uies, acted slowly and feebly; while the Girondins, 
though having the greater part of the country on their 
side, were undecidea and disunited. The talents which 
had but too well sufficed for destruction, were far from 
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being great enough for reconstruction; though these 
men, in their short-sighted incapacity, had had no scru- 
ples as long as the question was merely to destroy mon- 
archy and every vestige of the ancient state of things, 
they, nevertheless, were sincerely attached to their 
country, which they saw must inevitably fall a prey to 
foreigners if the civil war between Mountainists and Gi- 
rondins was to continue. They had not the energy of 
crime^ which their opponents possessed ; being there- 
fore unable to subject the other party, they were them- 
selves obliged to yield. 
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The convention had, immediately after the 2d of June, 
decreed that all the absent deputies had forfeited their 
places, and that these were to be filled by their substi- 
tutes, (suppleants ;) that the instigators of the insurree- 
tions in the departments, the authorities of those depart- 
ments, and the leaders of the insurgents, were outlawed, 
and orders were given to the troops of the convention to 
attack the insurgents on all points. A constitution, 
wkich had been framed ia eight days, was then accepted 
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by the coitvention on the Sith June, and with this con- 
stitution in their hand they offered peace or extermina- 
tion to the Girondin insurgentSt who submitted, being at 
that moment farther intimidated by the defeat of their 
general, Wimpfen, who, by his proposition to them to 
seek succors from the English, had revealed that he was 
only a royalist in disguise. The deputies of this party, 
who had been assembled at Caen, fled to Bordeaux, which 
however also soon accepted the new constitution, and re- 
ceived within its walls the two representatives, Tallien 
and Ysabeau, sent thither by the convention^ to reinstate 
Mountainists in the municipality, to disarm the inhabit- 
ants, and to erect scaffolds for the proscribed, against 
whom the hatred of the Mountainists had been still far- 
ther exasperated by the death of Marat> which was at- 
tributed to their machinations. 

Marat, of all the hideous abortions of those times the 
most hideous, had been killed in his bath by Charlotte 
Corday, a beautiful and intellectual young woman of 
Caen, of a gentle heart but an ardent mind, glowing 
with lo?e of her country, and conceiving its future des- 
tinies entirely hanging upon the success of the Giron- 
dins. In Marat she saw their most ferocious, (and she 
therefore thought) their most dangerous opponent and 
persecutor ; and such was the confusion of moral per- 
ceptions, even of the best in France, at that day, that 
she could devise no better means of serving what she 
considered the cause of virtue, than the commission of a 
crime. She secretly lef^ her family at Caen, and re- 
paired to Paris, where she obtained an interview with 
Marat, under pretext of having something of importance 
to reveal to him about the Girondios. She was intro- 
duced to him while he was lying in his bath, so anxious 
was he to lose no time in obtaining the intelligence ahft 
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had to communicate. The young girl reported to him 
what she had seen of the Girondin movement at Caen. 
Marat haying asked the names of the deputies gathered 
together there, Charlotte Corday fixed her eyes steadily 
on him, while she repeated the names, and he wrote 
them down. *' That is well,'^ said the bloody monster, 
*'they shall all gp to the guillotine !" And with these 
words on his lips, he was sent to answer before God for 
the crimes* with which he had defiled the earth ; the 
young girPs dagger was buried in his breast. She was 
immediately arrested, and when brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, exhibited in her answers the 
same heroic enthusiasm: "I have killed," said she, 
''one man to save a hundred thousand — ^a depraved 
wretch, to save the innocent ; a ferocious monster, to 
procure peace to ray country." 

Charlotte Corday had rid the world of a monster ; she 
had forgotten the teachings of Him who has told us not 
to do evil that good may come from it, and thinking that 
she had acted virtuously, she died with the fortitude 
such a feeling inspires. But the populace could scarcely 
await the moment, so impatient were they to ^e re- 
venged on the murderess of ^* the people^s friend ;" and 
the incredible honors shown to the memory of this de- 
praved wretch, give a picture of moral degradation 
which the mind can with difficulty conceive. The Cor- 
delier Club raised an altar to his heart, his portrait was 
seen everywhere, and the convention decreed that his 
earthly remains should be deposited in the Pantheon. 

In the west and the south, events also turned to the 
advantage of the convention. The Vendeans, who lim- 
ited their enterprises to taking the towns of their own 

* There is no particular criminal deed attributed to Marat by tfae histo- 
rians of thow timei. But no crime can equal that of poUuting the mind of 
A whole nation. 

10» 
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proyinceS) which were as zealously republican 88 t&e 
peasantry were royalist, instead of taking adrantage of 
their yictories^ to extend their power beyond the limits 
of their part of the country, concentrated all their fiKces 
for an attack against Nantesy the chief town of that 
neighborhood, and which seemed to them eyen more 
important than P^ris. For the first tipae the armie» of 
Upper and Lower Vendee united, but in yain ; Nantes 
heroically repelled the attack of their vastly superior fmrni- 
hers, and Gathelineau, to whom was giyen the command 
of the joint armies, lost his life in the afiair. Nantes 
was sayed for the conyentioo, and the power of the Yen- 
deans was broken. Thirty thousand insurgents in the 
south were at the same time put dowo by the deputy Fa- 
bre de rHerault, and an unexpected yictory oyer the Span- 
iards in Roussillou achieyed the sobmission of the south. 
Lyons continued in open reyolt, raised an army of 
twenty thousand men, which it placed under the com- 
mand of two royalists, Precy and Virieu, and opened 
negotiations with the king of Sardinia. At Marseilles, 
where the royalists also had the ascendency, the new 
eonstjtution was rejected ; and ten thousand men were 
marched towards Ayignon,but these were beaten byfiye 
or six thousand republicans, a detachment from the army 
of the Alps, who then took possesion of Marseilles^ and 
re-established the authority of the conyention in that 
town, (25th August, 1793.) The royalists of Proyence 
then sought refuge in Toulon, which strongly participa- 
ted in their hatred of the Mountainist faction, many of 
whom had perished on the scaffold. The Toulonnaise, 
closing their gates upon the republican forces, proclaim- 
ed Louis XVII. king, and deliyered up their port to the 
English fleet, under Admiral Hood, (27th August.) May- 
ence and Valenciennes were in the hands of the enemy. 
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tlie first since 25th July, the second since 28th of the 
same month. 

On the 27th of July, 1793, the committee of public 
safety, which had been accused of weakness, was re- 
newed, and was this time composed of men, who cer- 
tainly had the energy not to shrink before any measures 
These men, who governed France from the 10th of July, 
1793, until the 27th of July, 1794, were Barrere, Jean- 
Bon-Saint- Andre, Couthon, Herault-Sechelles, Saint- 
Just, Robert Lindet, Prieur de la Marne, Robespierre, 
Gamot, Prieur de la Cdte-d'Or, Billaud-Varennes, and 
Collet d^Herbois. On the proposition of this committee, 
•the convention immediately decreed : That the English 
government* should be denounced to all nations, and even 
to ihe English, as having in ite pay assassins and incen- 
diaries. That Pitt should be declared the enemy of the 
human race ; that all British subjects in France should 
be arrested, and all British goods prohibited from enter- 
ing the country. That Marie Antoinette should be sum- 
moned before the revolutionary tribunal. That the two 
and twenty fugitive Girondins should be declared out- 
lawed, and all the others be put under arrest to stand 
their trial. That the royal tombs at St. Denis should 
be destroyed ; the property of all outlawed persons be 
confiscated; and that the garrison which had hitherto 
occupied Mayence should be removed to La Vendee, and 
the population of that tract of country be transplanted, 
its harvests destroyed, its houses demolished, its woods 
burnt down, and the inhabitants of the neighboring de- 
partments, from the age of eighteen to that of sixty, be 
transplanted thither. 

* The Engliah GoTerament wu partictilarlf hated bj the Jacobim, ni 
Pitt wae accuaed of uaios the most atrociooa meani for puttioff down tbt 
XflTolutioo. 
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But these measures, tyrannical and despotic as they 
were, were soon to be thrown into the shade by others still 
more atrocious. On the 10th of August the acceptation 
of the constitution by the primary assemblias, convoked 
for the occasion, was celebrated at Paris, by a symboli- 
cal pagan f(§te, in which the statues of Nature and Rea- 
son, the divinities of the revolutionists, played the most 
prominent part, and the enthusiasm inspired by the spec- 
tacles it offered, was expressed in a demand made to the 
convention by the commissaries of the sections to order 
a levee en masses in order to save the republic. In ac- 
cordance with which, the convention decreed, (2dd Au- 
gust:) "From that moment until the soil of France 
should be purged of its enemies, the French of both 
sexes and sdl ages should be in permanent requisition for 
the service of the armies." The particular functions of 
all were regularly laid down. Besides this, the public 
edifices were converted into barracks, the public squares 
into military workshops, and the floors of all cellars were 
ordered to be washed, to extract from them the saltpetre 
they might contain. In a word, the whole of France 
was converted into one vast camp, and the sword of the 
authorities rivalled those of the armies, in spreading 
havoc and devastation. A revolutionary army of six 
thousand soldiers, and one thousand artillery men, was 
placed at the disposal of the convention, to enforce the 
execution of its orders. Every poor citizen was allow- 
ed forty sous a day, that he might assist in the assembly 
of the sections, and give the majority to the lower classes ; 
and the public functionaries were plstced under the in- 
spection of the clubs. It was farther decreed that all 
suspected persons should be kept in prison, until peace 
was re-established : by suspected persons were under- 
stood all those who, by words, actions, or writings, had 
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shown tbemselTes partisans of royalty or of federalism, 
all relatiyes of emigrants, all discharged fanctionaries, 
&c. The true definition of what was meant by suspect- 
ed persons in those days, would have been all whose life 
or liberty might in any way interfere with the conve- 
nience of those who had the power to take it. Such it 
showed itself to be in its workings. The arrests were 
made by the revolutionary committees established in 
every section of the conununes, and these were respon- 
sible to the committee for general safety. The substance 
of the revolutionary code, says Toulongeon, was : " Be 
it known to all Frenchmen, that the life, the liberty, and 
the property of every one of them, is at the arbitrary 
disposal of ten men, whom the convention has fixed 
upon : they will dispose of your persons by the acts of 
a tribunal, which shall judge, without any regular forms 
and indictments ; pronounce upon its own view of the 
case ; and neither admit any means of defence or mode 
of appeal. At the first requisition of delegates from this 
aathority, you shall march to join the armies ; you shall 
deliver up, without delay or remonstrance, whatever they 
may think proper to take from your moveable property, 
at whatever price they shall choose to fix, represented 
to you by any token that it may be convenient to them 
to issue. Before these delegates of established author- 
ity, all other authorities shall cease ; and you shall ac- 
knowledge as law, and you shall immediately execute, 
whatever they may think proper to prescribe. Every 
infraction of these regulations shall instantly be followed 
by death." '* The system,^' continues the tame author, 
" was simply that of terror, and never had a policy an 
effect so prompt, so general, and so sure ; one head 
struck off, and a thousand bent themselves down at the 
very sight of the hatchet, which vas now become the 
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image of the law ; the sentiment of fear and respect, 
which the apparatus of public justice always imposes, 
now struck an icebolt into every heart, and commanded 
at once the exertion of every arm. Some, at the first 
signal, and often without waiting for the signal, flew to 
the armies on the frontiers, as to an asylum ; others, de- 
tained near the functionaries of the law, lent their minis- 
try to the perpetration of murders, that were sanctioned 
by a legal form and appearance ; and those who were 
marked out for their victims, having no resource, neither 
in the laws themselves, nor in any public force or author- 
ity, resigned themselves without further resistance, and 
appealed, while expiring, to the justice of heaven and 
to posterity."* 

The soldiers of France, the only active part of the na- 
tion which during this wretched period showed itself 
worthy of esteem, were in the mean while doing their 
duty, but with variable success. The old system of war 
had been superseded by a new one, in which, according 
to the principles of Camot, the want of art was supplied 
by numbers, and by audacity ; a manner which was quite 
in accordance with the untutored genius of the young 
men, who, by favor of the republican system, were able 
to rise from the ranks to the higher grades ; and many 
of whom have since filled the world with their renown. 

After having taken Valenciennes and Conde, block- 
aded Maubeuge and Le Quesnoy, the enemy, under the 
command of the Duke of York, had marched upon Cas- 
,6el, Hondscoote, and Fumes, and laid siege to Dunkirk. 
The committee of public safety, dissatisfied with Cus- 
tine, who was accused of being the cause of the loss of 

* Tooloogeon*! evidence cannot be vospected of exaggeration, at he if 
one of thoae hiaCoriana who excuse, on the plea of neceaatt^, theae atrociova 
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Valenciennes, had replaced him by General Houchard. 
The enemy, until that period victorious, was defeated 
at Hondscoote, and forced to retreat. A military re- 
action commenced with the decisive measures of the 
committee of public safety. Houchard himself was dis- 
missed. Jourdain took the command of the army of 
the north, gained the important victory of Watignies 
against the Prince of Coburg, forced the enemy to raise 
the siege of Maubeuge, and reassumed the offensive on 
the frontier. The armies of the Rhine and the Moselle, 
discouraged afler the loss of Mayence, had fallen back 
upon the Sarre and the Lauter ; but the Prussian and 
Austrian generals who were opposed to them, not being 
in good intelligence with each other, failed to take ad- 
vantage of this discouragement, and the French were, 
after two months spent in insignificant skirmishes, able 
again to take the offensive. They were, however, 
defeated at Pirmasens, (ISth October, 1793,) and were 
soon after obliged to retire, the army of the Rhine to 
Saverne,«and the army of the Moselle to Sarreguemines. 
In consequence of these defeats, the authorities of Stras- 
bourg conspired to deliver up the town to the enemy ; 
and the whole of Alsace was inundated with emigrants, 
who sought to win for their cause the population of this 
province, which had not yet imbibed the revolutionary 
ideas. But the committee immediately sent Lebas and 
St. Just thither to counteract these movements, and 
named Hoche to the command of the army of the Mo- 
selle, and Pichegru to that of the Rhine 1 The two 
representatives ordered neighboring departments to rise, 
reorganized the army, punished the conspirators, and 
made every one tremble at the tyrannical energy so 
strikingly mauo«»ted in their severe and laconic orders. 
" Ten thousand men belonging to the army," said these 
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orders, " are shoeless ; you must unshoe (dechausser) 
the aristocrats of Strasbourg, and to-morrow before ten 
o'clock the ten thousand pairs of shoes must be on their 
way to general quarters. All the cloaks of the citizens 
of Strasbourg are required for the army : they must be 
delivered to-morrow evening in the magazines of tbe 
republic. The municipality of Strasbourg must keep in 
readiness within four-and-twenty hours, in the houses 
of the rich inhabitants, two thousand beds to be driver* 
ed up to the soldiers. A loan of nine millions must be 
immediately levied upon the rich, two millions of which 
shall be appropriated to the indigent, one million to the 
town, and six millions to the army. The richest indi- 
vidual subjected to this tax, who has not within four- 
and-twenty hours complied with this order, shall be 
publicly exposed for three hours on the scaffolding of 
the guillotine." The two young republican generals on 
their side took such efficient steps, that the enemy soon 
lost the recently acquired advantages, and were obliged 
to withdraw beyond the Rhine, (28th December,) while 
the French took up their winter quarters in the Pala- 
tinate. In the Pyrenees the French armies were less 
fortunate ; after repeated engagements with the Span- 
iards, who continued to press forward, and in which 
the victory was sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, the French army at the close of the year, 
Y1793,) having lost its commander, Fabre de THerault, 
liad retired under the walls of Perpignan in a state of 
complete discouragement. 

The principal efforts of the committee were directed 
against Lyons, Toulon, and La Vendee, the subjection 
of the insurgents in the interior being of the most vital 
importance, even with regard to resistance to the foreign 
foes. Twenty-five thousand Piedmontese, descending 
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the Alps, were inarching to the aid of Lyons, which 
dnring six weeks had been blockaded, and had suffered 
a severe bombardment by a detachment of the army of 
the Alps, under Dubois-Cranc6, when they were attack* 
ed by Kellermann, at the head of twelve thousand new- 
ly levied troops, and thrown back into their own country. 
The victorious troops then joined the besiegers, and 
formed, with the levee en masse of Auvergne, which had 
also been brought thither by Couthon, an army of forty 
thousand men. The inhabitants of Lyons, reduced by 
famine, and hoping to save their town from utter devas- 
tation, surrendered, without conditions, on the 9th Octo- 
ber, 1793. The besieging army then divided: one 
division took up its former position in Savoy, and the 
other moved towards Toulon, to join the small army 
which for two months had been blockading this town. 
In consequence of the able attack, directed by a yonng 
artillery officer — Napoleon Bonaparte, a name which 
was soon to eclipse every other in the annals of France 
—the forts L^Eguillette and Balaguier, which. com- 
manded the city, were taken. No longer being able to 
hold the town, the English considered it advisable to 
evacuate the place without delay. The wretched in- 
habitants crowded to the shores, and demanded their 
promised protection; great efforts were made, and 
thousands were conveyed on board the shipping, but 
thousands more were left to suffer all that the rage and 
Yengeance of their countrymen could inflict. Fire was 
set to the arsenals, the docks, and to the French ships 
in the port The republicans, seeing the flames rising 
from the fort, rushed against the gates of the city, with 
cries of rage, and entered the half-deserted town on the 
19th December. 
In La Vendee the war was carried on with extreme 

YOt. II. 11 
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crnelty and intolerable sufferings on both sides, and 
with varying success. The Vendeans, however, had 
never regained their full strength after the defeat of 
Nantes, and at length, having lost nearly all their lead- 
ers except the young Larochejacquelin, Charette, and 
StoiBet,* they marched about in large bands without 
plan or object, strewing their path with the dead bodies 
of their wives and children, who dropped down from 
want of food and other sufferings. On the 12th of 
December, the republican general, Marceau, attacked 
them in the streets of the town of Mans, where eighteen 
thousand of them, comprising women and children, were 
regularly butchered. Those that escaped were again 
attacked on the 22d of December, and were all taken 
or killed, with the exception of about a thousand men 
who escaped into Bretagne. But La Vendue never- 
theless continued in a very troubled state, the peasantry, 
though reduced, having nowise submitted. 

The horrors of war were nothing compared to the 
fearful ravages committed by the Committee of Public 
Safety, in the name of the country which they were 
deluging with the blood of its innocent children. 

An historian, who was an eye-witness of the scenes 
he describes, and personally acquainted with the prin- 
cipal victims of this inhuman system, speaks of it as 
follows: "What then was this revolutionary govern- 
ment decreed by the Convention ? It seems a contra- 
diction in terms, but I can speak of its effects : every 
right, civil and political, was thrown into disorder and 
even destroyed ; the liberty of the press, and all liberty 
of thought, were at an end; the whole people were 

• For a full detaU of this dreadful war of La Vendue, and of iti beioie 
leaden, the reader is referred to the inteiiBeJj interestiog Memoin of Ma- 
dame Lorochiijacqiieljn. 
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divided into two classes, the privileged and the pro- 
scribed ; property was violated without the slightest 
ceremony; lettres de cachet were re-established and 
multiplied in the most scandalous manner; the asy- 
lum of our dwellings was exposed to an inquisition of 
the most tyrannical nature ; the forms of justice were 
stripped of every appearance of humanity and honor. 
France covered with lock-up houses and prisons ; all 
the excesses of anarchy and despotism struggling with 
each other in noisy commotion, amid a confused multi- 
tude of committees of every possible name and nature ; 
terror and consternation in every heart ; the scaffold 
devouring every day a hundred victims, and threatening 
every day to devour a still greater number ; in every 
house, a universal melancholy and mourning, in every 
public street and place the silence of the tomb. Such 
was this incredible system, that annihilated all persons, 
all property, every thing. War was waged against 
nature in her tenderest emotions. Was a tear shed over 
the tomb of a father, a wife, a friend, it was, according 
to these Jacobins, a robbery of the republic. Grief, they 
held, was not to be confined within domestic limits. 
Not to rejoice when the Jacobins rejoiced, not to re- 
joice, though in the loss of relations and in the severing 
of all ties that bind one to existence, was to conspire 
against the republic. '** 

The two most illustrious of the victims, who fell a 
sacrifice to the pasnons or the madness of those who 
ruled in France, and the most deserving of our compas- 
sion on account of the high position from which they 
had fallen, and the thousand tortures they had to endure 
before death put an end to their sufferings, were the 
queen and the Princess Elizabeth. 

*J)«fodards. 
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They bad continued in rigorous confinement since the 
death of the king, and every day had brought them new 
humiliations, new proofs of the baseness of those in 
whose power they were, a baseness which was not sat- 
isfied, until the poor sickly little Dauphin was torn from 
his mother, to whose other cruel trials, were thus added 
the image of her suffering child, delivered over to the 
tender mercies of a brutal and unfeeling republican, his 
little heart overwhelmed with an experience of misery 
far beyond his years. On the 2d of August, the queen 
was, according to a decree of the convention, removed 
from the Temple to the Conciergerie, where she was 
lodged in a low, narrow, damp room upon the ground 
floor. She there breathed the putrid air exhaled in 
the neighborhood. Girths tied together in several 
places with ropes in a paltry frame, a ragged mattress, 
a decayed paillasse, and an old worn-out dirty blanket, 
composed the bed of the queen of France.* Placed be- 
fore the tribunal, she replied with great calmness to the 
accusations brought against her, of having dilapidated 
the treasury, of having called in the aid of the foreigners, 
of having exercised a culpable influence over the king, 
&a. ; she met with the greatest dignity the insults of 
her inhuman judges. Transported to the guillotine on 
a common tumbril, on the 16th of October, 1703, she 
died, manifesting the same resignation and fortitude 
with which she had throughout borne her sufferings. 

The Princess Elizabeth, whose virtuous life was un- 
sullied by a single fault, met the same fate on the 10th 
of May, 1794.t When the princess was brought before 
the revolutionary tribunal, she appeared with the gentle 
dignity that belonged to her before her judges, who as- 

• Hu*. ' ' 

t She was accnaed of having transmitted some jewels to her emigrant 
brothers. 
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sailed her in the harshest manner and in terms the most 
offensive ; but when they proceeded to speak of her 
brother as a tyrant, the Christian spirit even of this 
angel of piety and meekness emitted a hasty spark, and 
she exclaimed : " Tyrant ! Had my brother been a 
tjrrant, neither you nor I had filled the places which we 
now do."* 

The queen was followed in death by as many of the 
Girondins as were in the power of the committee. They 
pleaded so eloquently for themselves, that Robespierre, 
to guard in future against the embarrassment which such 
eloquence caused even the shameless judges of such a 
tribunal as that before which they stood, had a decree 
passed, authorizing the jury to declare themselves, after 
three . days' debates, sufficiently informed of the case 
before them. The Girondind died as they had lived, as 
enthusiasts, and with the proud indifference to pain of 
the Stoics, not with the sublimer endurance of Christians. 

One of them, Valaze, put an end to his own life with 
a knife ; his companions marched to the scaffold singing 
the Marseillaise. Barbaroux was executed at Bordeaux ; 
others of their party, Potion, Buzot, Condorcet, &c., 
fell by their own hand, to avoid the shame of a public 
execution; and even the calm and moderate Roland 
stabbed himself, on learning that his young and enthusi- 
astic wife had been made to expiate on the scaffold the 
sin of not having gone so far in her blind love of liberty 
as those who had profited but too well by the teachings 
of her party. " Oh, liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy name !" were her dying words. Oh that she had 
made this discovery sooner ! Bailly was executed on 
the Champ de Mars, with refinements of cruelty. The 
Duke of Orleans, completely disgusted with the world, 

* Toulongeon. 
U* 
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in which he himself had played a most disgusting part, 
died with utter indifference. (6th Nov.) The Girondins, 
Kersaint, Manuel, Rabaud Saint Etienne, were the next 
yictims ; after them the Feuillants, Baroave and Duport- 
Dutertre ; then the generals Biron, Houchard, Custine, 
Bruuet, Lamarliere, Luckner. But volumes* would not 
hold the names of those who fell the victims of the fe- 
rocious monsters of hypocrisy, who dared to profane the 
sacred image of liberty, by presenting it as a famished 
Yolture that could never be sufficiently gorged with hu- 
man blood. Infancy and age, grace and beauty, were 
all alike the prey of this false image, and human life 
was sported with without the slightest shame or remorse. 
Often one person arrested, received an act of accusation 
intended for another. Mistakes of the most inconceivable 
nature were made with impunity :' the Dowager Duchess 
of Biron was judged upon an act of accusation drawn 
np against her agent. A young man of only twenty was 
taken to execution for having a son then bearing arms 
(as it was alleged) against France. Another young 
man of sixteen, of the name of Mallet, was brought be- 
fore the tribunal, but a man of the name of Bellay, of 
the age of forty, was the intended prisoner. " What is 
your age V said the president, looking at him with some 
surprise. "Sixteen." "Well, you are quite forty in 
crime," replied the bloody magistrate, " take him away 
to the guillotine." From every comer of France vic- 
tims were brought in carts to the Conciergerie. This 
prison was emptied and refilled every day, by daily mas- 
sacres, and by transfers from other prisons. These re- 
movals were made when it was dark ; in the fear, no 

* The numbers of accused confined in the proona of Paris alone, oo the 
Istof Beptember, 1793, were 997 ; Ist of October. 3400 ; 1st of November* 
3903 : 1st of December. 4130 ; and six months after, just before the fiOl of 
Bobeapierre, they amounted to 11,400. 
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dottbt, that the sensibility of the spectators might be ex* 
cited by the deplorable state of the prisoners. Fifty or 
sixty poor creatures securely bound with cords, conducted 
by men of ferocious aspect, a drawn sabre in one hand^ 
and a lighted torch in the other, passed in this manner 
through the silence of the night. The passenger w&o 
happened to meet thern, had to keep his pity well con- 
cealed in the bottom of his heart, if he wished to pre- 
serve his own liberty: a sigh that had escaped him, 
would instantly have united him to the unhappy beings 
who composed the funeral train before him. The pris- 
ons multiplied in every quarter of Paris, and were the 
abode of every possible species of suffering. The Com- 
mittee of Public Safety had calculated the quantity of 
air and light that was necessary for the mere existence 
of their victims. The despair that reigned in the vaults 
of these sepulchres, presented itself in forms the most 
terrific ; one finished his unhappy existence by poison ; 
another dispatched himself by a nail, that he buried in 
his heart ; one opened his veins with the first sharp in- 
strument that he could sei%e ; another dashed his head 
against the bars of the casements ; some lost their rea- 
son ; those who had sufficient fortitude waited patiently 
for the executioner, or gave into the snares which they 
knew were laid for them by the spies that surrounded 
them. Every house of arrest was required to furnish a 
certain number of victims. The turnkeys went with 
these mandates of accusation from chamber to chamber 
in the dead of the night ; the prisoners, starting from 
their sleep at the voice of their Cerberus, supposed their 
end had arrived ; and it was thus that warrants of death 
for thirty, threw into a state of consternation many hun- 
dreds. At first the officers of justice ranged fifteen at a 
time in their carts, which Barridre called ** live coffins,'* 
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aoon after thirty, and about the time of the fall of Robes- 
pierre, preparations had been made for the execution of 
a hundred and fifty at a time. An aqueduct had been 
contrived to carry off the blood.* Sometimes whole 
generations were destroyed in a day. Malesherbes, at 
the age of eighty, perished with his sister, his daughter, 
his son-in-law, his grandson, and his granddaughter ; 
Montmorin with his son ; four of the family of Brienne. 
Forty yoang women were brought to the guillotine for 
having danced at a ball given by the King of Prussia at 
Verdun ; and twenty-two peasant women were sacrificed 
whose husbands had been executed in La Vendue. 

But amidst these scenes of cruelty and despair, are 
not wanting traits of sublime patience, of heroic self- 
sacrificing affection, and dignified self-respect, which 
cheer the heart with the feeling, that over the soul 
tyranny can exercise no power. A father and a son 
were confined in the same prison : the son was sum- 
moned to the revolutionary tribunal, but was out of 
the way at the moment. The father, taking advantage 
of his absence, presented himself in his stead to the 
turnkey, was tried and condemned, and died in the hope 
of having saved the life of his son. Another prisoner 
sacrificed himself in like manner for his brother. The 
wife of the commandant of Longwy cried out, " Vive la 
roi," upon learning the condemnation of her husband, 
and within hearing of his judges, who instantly sentenced 
her to die with him. " It was all I wanted !" she then 
exclaimed with a triumphant smUe. The Comte d'Es- 
taing, distinguished in the naval annals of France, was 
asked his name. ^ My name," he said, ** is sufficiently 
known : when you have taken off my head, carry it to 
the English ; they wiU recognise it, and pay you well 

*DeM>dftrda. 
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for it." Isabeaa, fonneriy registrar of the parliament e^ 
Paris, was brought before the revolutionary tribunal, 
sitting in the place where the parliament used to hold its 
sittings. *^Do you remember this place?" asked the 
president. " Oh, yes !" replied Isabeau : " It was here 
that not long ago virtue was the judge of guilt ; and it is 
here that guilt now puts innocence to death." 

But it was not all who bore misfortune with dignity. 
Among those classes whose vices, whose love of pleas- 
ure, and whose blind and degraded self-love, had greatly 
contributed to bring about the fearful state of things that 
actually existed, — among these classes, pleasure was 
still the only thought, and frivolity was the order of the 
day, even within the grim walls ef the prisons from 
which the guillotine alone could rescue them. Even 
in the face of death, thronged in fetid receptaclesi 
where they suffered from the want of air, and were de- 
prived of all exercise, and even almost of power of mo- 
tion, they knew nothing higher to Hy to, in order to 
escape from the sense of their misery, than the gaming 
table and the pleasures of the palate. The prisoners of 
the higher class scrupulously kept up the same etiquette 
which they used to observe in their salons of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, formed their own society apart, and 
expended on the table such sums as they could yet com- 
mand. After attending to their own little concerns in 
the morning, they assembled in the common room in the 
evening, worked, read, and chatted with each other, and 
poets recited their verses, and musicians gave their con- 
certs, and everybody laughed and amused themselvesy 
as if some one of the mighty monarchs who had pamper- 
ed them with riches and power was still seated on his 
throne, and the fierce demagogues that were raging 
without their prison walls, were still the submissive 
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canaille they could trample on at their pleasure. In the 
Luxemburg prison, the ladies amused thejnselves with 
acting the guillotine ; and when a lady had been sufficient- 
ly practised to fall upon the chair that represented the 
fearful instrument of death, and go through her execution 
gracefully, the spectators expressed their admiration by 
clapping of hands and shouts of bravo.* At a later 
period, the convention, jealous of the pleasures enjoyed 
by their victims, put an end to them, by prohibiting theii 
assembling together, except at their meals, which were 
served up on large tables, where all ranks were seated 
together p61e-m61e, and which consisted of bad and un- 
wholesome food, provided for them by the committee. 

Of all the revolted towns, Lyons was the one that 
Buffered most. The convention decreed its destruction, 
and ordered that of the houses of the poor, and the pub- 
lic edifices, which were to be spared, a new city should 
be formed to bear the name of the Freed Commune^ 
(commune affranchie.) Fouche and Collot d'Herbois 
were sent thither with two thousand men of the revo- 
lutionary army, and where destruction was the end in 
view, no better emissaries could have been chosen, than 
these two monsters in human shape. They carried on 
the work of destruction with ten thousand workmen, and 
the finest streets of the city were soon heaps of ruin. 
They created a commission of five judges, (similar to the 
murderers of September,) who condemned and sent to 
meet their death, seven persons within one quarter of 
an hour, and according to their own accounts, sentenced 
altogether one thousand six hundred and eighty individu- 
als to death. But the hammer and the guillotine were 
soon found to be too slow instruments of destruction, and 
mines were employed to demolish the buildings, and 

* MooffaiUard, Thioii. 
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bombs and cannonballs to crusb their inhabitants. The 
full consciousness and perfect deliberation with which 
all the atrocities of this revolution were committed, were 
also evinced on this occasion by Fouche, who wrote : 
'* Let us exercise justice upon the model of nature ! Let 
us take revenge on a whole nation ! Let us strike like 
the thunderbolt !" 

Caen and Marseilles, having easily submitted, suffered 
less, but at Bordeaux, Tallien gorged himself with blood. 
At Toulon the commissaries of the convention steeped 
the earth in blood, and at Nantes, the most atrocious 
deeds that the imagination can picture, were exercised 
by Carrier, a being to whom the appellation of man can 
scarcely be applied. He had the inhabitants of twenty- 
two communes, that had already submitted, massacred ; 
he sank in the sea, boats filled with fifteen hundred men, 
women, and children ; he had men and women coupled 
together and thrown into the Loire, a mode of execution 
which he called republican marriages; and the river 
swallowed up so many victims, that it was forbidden to 
drink of its polluted waters. " With the sword ever 
ready in his hand, and blasphemies on his lips,^' this 
low-lived Nero found worthy accomplices in the mem- 
bers of the revolutionary committee of Nantes, and exe- 
cutioners in a troop of banditti, who called themselves 
Marat's company. Carrier, in league with these wild 
beasts, himself no better than they, allowed himself and 
them to commit every species of crime, and the number 
of victims is said to have amounted to fifteen thousand. 
Here again the atrocities of a con-upt imagination, the 
wild deeds of madmen, are attributed to the love of lib- 
erty and mankind. " It is from a love of humanity, that 
I purge the land of liberty of these monsters," wrote 
Carrier to the convention. 
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In all parts of France the same crimes were being 
committed, the same lying blasphemies were being pro- 
Doanced : in no other way did unity exist. 
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Division of the prevailini Faction into three parts— Profanation of RelicioK. 
— Ch&of e in the Calendar— Relifion abolished— Danton and his party 
shocked at these excesses— Z.« Fietix Cordelier— Btigmn, cast upon the 
Eoilish — ^I'he toleration of other Religions besides the worship of Reason 
allowed— Fall of the Hebertist»— Fall of the Dantonists— Decrees of the 
Convention— Robespierre's policy— The Reiin of Terror at iu height — 
The French defeated at sea ; victorious on land— Distress of the people-* 
Oppressive interference of Government- The Revokttionarf Army dit 
solved- The Clubs suppressed— Butchery continued— Robespi«Te'sq>eecb 
— Discontent- Attempt of Ladmiral- The power of the Committee still 
further strengthened in conseaoence— Robespierre above all — F6te of tb« 
" Universal Religion of Nature" — Envy excited by Robespierre — Law of 
VSd PrairitU — Robespierre absents himself from the Convention — The 
work of blood continues with fearful rapidity — Fouqai«r*s refinement of 
wickedness— Extraordinary mistakes committed — Robespiorre appears 
again — Accusations against him— Violent commotions— 4 rrest of Robes- 
pierre and others— Insurrection in consequence— The prisoners retokei^— 
— Brutal Manifestations— Execution of Robespierre and his colleagues. 

Towards the end of the year 1793, when matters 
without had ceased to bear so rery menacing an aspect, 
the faction which was deluging the soil of France with 
the blood of its citizens, under pretence of saving the 
country from the danger of utter annihilation with which 
it was threatened by the foreign invaders, and the con- 
spirators within who were in league with them — ^this 
faction split into three distinct factions, that of the ex- 
aggerators, headed by Hubert ; that of the moderators^ 
headed by Danton ; and that of Robespierre, the one ac- 
tually in power. 

The faction of H6bert was predominant in the com- 
mune, and was supported by the vile bands which COA* 
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stitated the revolationary army, and by those members 
of the conTention who were exercising their bloody mis- 
sion at Lyons, Toalon, and Nantes. The men of this 
faction represented the wildest, most ferocious, and the 
most insane of the notions that were afloat in France 
during this period of social dissolution. Their ideas of 
political economy were manifested by their turning all 
gardens into potato fields, and by wearing wooden shoes 
to reduce the price of leather, while their love of equal- 
ity exacted the cessation of all courtesy in mutual inter- 
course, and all decency in dress. They gloried in nerer 
being seen but in the dirty rags of the sansculottes, and 
in never addressing any one by any other title than that 
of his name. Followers of the school of Marat, they 
even surpassed their master in all that was atrocious, 
and what he only pictured to himself in the ravings of 
his perverted imagination, they had the power and the 
will to put into practice. " Le phre Ducliene,^^* said 
Camille Desmoulins, "in order to escape from his re- 
morse and from his calumnies needs more powerful in- 
toxication than that of wine ; he requires continually to 
lick the blood that flows at the foot of the guillotine, "f 
These men were aiming to convert the executioner^s 
hatchet, which they so ably wielded, into a regular scep- 
tre of government, and to supersede the committee, which 
did not go through the murderous work^ith sufficient 
dispatch for them. But they masked the plans which 
they entertained against the convention and the commit- 
tee under their hatred to Danton and his adherents, 
whom they accused of seeking to make the revolution 
retrograde; while they showed the lengths to which 
their inclinations would lead them by a measure which 

* Thu was the name under which Hubert wrote hit infiimooi joamal. 
t i> Fmmz C9rMt«r. No. 4. A paper edited by Camille T 
▼OL. II. 12 
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excited mach disgust eren at that time, but which, how- 
erer, was only the continuance of the same course in 
which the revolution had hitherto moved. The conven- 
tion had despoiled the churches of their sacred vases, 
had applauded the priests who broke the laws of the 
church, had allowed the commune to interdict public 
worship, to take the crosses from the graves in the ce- 
meteries, to change the names of the Streets designated 
by those of saints, and to close the seminaries. It had 
further authorized its commissioners " to imprison the 
black animals by dozens,'^ and had applauded one of its 
members, Dupont, who loudly proclaimed, *' Nature and 
reason are the two divinities of man ; they are my God ! 
... I frankly confess that I am an atheist" Besides, 
the convention had ordered a total change in the calen- 
dar. Frenchmen dated from the era of the republic of 
1792, or from the year One. The year commenced on 
the 22d of September, 1792, the day of the first meeting 
of the convention, and was divided into twelve months* 
of thirty days each, designated by -magnificent names 
borrowed from the seasons, (but which, unfortunately, 
only accorded with the climate of Paris.) The months 
were divided into decades of ten days. The five com- 
plementary days at the end of the ye^r were honored 
with the name of sans-ctdot tides, (days without breeches.) 

Can we be astonished that after such steps towards 
the suppression of every thing which the phristian reli- 
gion has sanctified, the H^bertists should propose the 
formal abolition of this religion 1 

Those that seethe workings of systems, and a progres- 

* Thew months commenced from the 2Sd of September, in the following oi^ 
der : — Vendimiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire, for the autumn ; JVt«o«e» Plueiote, 
VaUose, for the winter ; Oerminal, Fioreal^ PraritU for the sprins : Messi- 
doTt Thermidor, FHcUdor, for the summer. The days of the decades wer* 
Hunljr diilMffidabed as Primidi, £>uodi, 7Vu2i. &c. 
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sion towards a determined object, in the frightful chaos 
of this period, pretend that the three parties into which 
the Mountain was now broken, represented the three 
different schools of philosophy of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Robespierre's party were ardent admirers of 
Rousseau, and their ambition was to pat into practice 
the moral abd political ideas of this " instructor of man- 
hind." Danton's party, with its indulgent impiety, its 
licentious tastes, its intellectual brilliancy, and its love 
of luxury, represented the school of Voltaire. The H6- 
bertists were the disciples of the Encyclopedic. 

Among the latter party, which had many adherents in 
the convention, was a Prussian baron, Anacharsis Clootz,. 
who, calling himself the orator of the human race, had 
played a prominent part in the ridiculous scenes at the 
commencement of the revolution, in which the entha* 
siasm for liberty and fraternity had been expressed. 
This Anacharsis Clootz, who had progressed from fool 
to madman, and from madman to criminal, as almost all 
men Who played an active part in the drama enacting in 
France, now took, together with Hebert, the initiatire 
in the anti-religion question, which is represented as a 
coup iPetatj calculated to place the commune, to which 
they belonged, at the head of the revolution.* At the 
instigation of these two men, Gobel, bishop of Paris, 
with eleven of his vicars, presented himself before the 
convention, to renounce his functions as Minister of the 
Catholic Church ; " because,*' said he, " in future we 
ought to recognise no other public and national worship, 
but that of liberty and equality," (7th November, 1793.) 

* I cannot see in such measures as these, and many others of these times* 
any thing bat the freaks of the morbid imaginations of madmen, not the act« 
ing out of great projects, as the French historians would make us believe. 
The French Revolution is the history of the human intellect having cast off 
its allegiance to God, and with that allegiance having lost all comprehensioo 
of virtoe and its attendants, order and true liberty. 
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Tlie convention applauded those who had, as they ex- 
pressed it, " raised themselves to the height where the 
revolution and philosophy awaited them." It was de- 
creed, that thenceforward the worship of Reason should 
be the only national religion. 

The metropolitan church was in consequence convert- 
ed into the Temple of Reason, and a festival was there 
celebrated, in which this new goddess was throned in the 
place where before rose the altar of Christ. All the sec- 
tions took part in this hideous ceremony, and the proces- 
sion which followed the figure of Reason, represented 
under the form of a woman, and dragged along in an an- 
tique chariot, moved towards the convention, which re- 
ceived it with applause, and joined it. During a whole 
fortnight after this, the commupe was engaged in works 
of piety, according to its new creed. It had the statues 
of the saints throMrn down, and all relics burnt ; it de- 
creed the demolition of all church steeples, " because it 
was contrary to the principles of equality that they should 
rise above all other edifices."'*' It farther decreed that 
all churches should be closed, and arranged processions 
of sansculottes, who paraded before the convention cov- 
ered with the sacerdotal ornaments, parodied the cere- 
monies of the church, danced the carmagnole,^ and bore 
in triumph the bust of Marat, the saint of the new creed. 
From all sides arrived at the same time the abjurations 
of the Catholic priests, who declared themselves to have 
been, while in the service of the religion of Christ, char- 
latans and impostors. But let us hope that many of these 
abjurations were foVged, or we may cease to feel any pity 
for the sufiferings of a class, numbers of whose members 
had sunk into such depths of iniquity. 

The fearful lengths to which things were now carried, 
* Lav«]]6e. t A daoce invented bjr the ianttMlottes. 
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could not bat disgust and alarm those who had any feel- 
ing lefl, and even Danton, CamiUe Desmoulins, and their 
adherents, the very men who had fed the democratic 
passions, which were now working theif worst, were 
horrified by the excesses they committed. After the 
fall of the Girondins, Danton, who was indolent except 
in moments of extreme excitement, had withdrawn in 
disgust, and even sorrow, to Aras-sur-Aube, his birth- 
place, to try and forget, in the society of his young wife, 
the dreadful scenes that were dishonoring his country. 
His absence had been used by his adversaries, to render 
him unpopular, by spreading reports of his riches gained 
by illegitimate means ; yet when he returned, and to- 
gether with Camille Desmoulins, in the paper Le Vieux 
Cordelier, which they established for the purpose, preach- 
ed moderation, and held up to universal execration Hu- 
bert and his infamous associates, and condemned the 
sanguinary laws of the committee, the popular sympathy 
with their opinions was shown by the great sale of their 
new paper. There were too many sufferers in France, 
that the slightest shade of a return to common humanity 
should not be hailed with enthusiasm. Whether or not 
these men had their personal motives for wishing to put 
an end to the present state of things, as their adversa- 
ries had for wishing it to continue, one is tempted to for- 
get their former deeds, and to bless them for having pro- 
nounced, in the midst of the most frightful corruption, 
some words that did not dishonor humanity, and to have 
shed a ray of hope, though only transient, int^ the hearts 
of despairing multitudes. 

The time had come, when " the Revolution, like Sa^ 
turn, was to devour its own children," and the struggles 
between the three parties bear exactly the same charac- 
ter as all the struggles of the different factions through- 
13» 
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out the Revolation, with the sole difference, that in this 
instance the party in power (i. e,, Robespierre and the 
committer,) immolated the other two, before they were 
too powerful to be overcome. But the same accusations 
as ever were afloat. The foreign powers, but particu- 
larly the minister of England, was said to be the instiga- 
tor of every conspiracy, real or pretended. It was he 
who incited the Hebertists to throw odium upon the Re- 
volution by their abominable excesses, and it was he, on 
the other hand, who inspired the Dantonists with their 
more moderate views. Robespierre, who presided al- 
most as judge in the Jacobin Club, the chief arena of the 
struggles between the two parties, particularly insisted 
upon throwing this odium of foreign interference upon 
the excesses of the H6bertists, in order to be able the 
more energetically to attack the new religion which they 
had introduced, and of which he, from policy as well as 
from conviction, highly disapproved. It was obnoxious 
to him, because its introduction was a victory gained by 
the commune over the committee, because he was afraid 
that the Revolution should appear atheistical, and be- 
cause, as he expressed himself, " Atheism is aristocrati- 
cal. The idea of a Great Being, who watches over op« 
pressed innocence, and who punishes triumphant crime, 
is quite popular. The people, those that are unhappy, 
applaud me ; if there be any who blame me for depre- 
cating atheism, it is the rich and the guilty." 

In the same speech, however, he allowed, thAt though 
a legislator would be a madman, were he to aJopt a sys- 
tem of atheism, and though he was of opinion, " that if 
God did not exist. He ought to be invented," he also 
maintained that those would be madmen who should con- 
sider it a crime in any individual to adopt whatever opin- 
ion he thought proper upon the subject. In consequenco- 
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of atie opinions held by Robespierre and the committee, 
backed by the Jacobins, who were their steadfast sup- 
porters, it was decreed that all religions, as well as the 
worship of Reason, were to be tolerated, and the H6- 
bertists, losing their footing in the club, sought to get ap 
agitations among the people, by taking advantage of the 
dreadful scarcity which continued to prevail. But their 
attempts at insurrection failed, and only provided new 
weapons against themsehres. Their fall was rendered 
oomparatively easy. On the tSth March, 1794, St. Just 
demanded of the convention that they should be sum- 
moned to the bar ; and again treating of their conduct, 
as if it VTore adopted upon the instigation of the enemies 
of the Revolution, declared that it was " high time to 
immolate on the tomb of the tyrant, all those who regret 
tyranny, and that justice and probity should be the order 
of the day." The eonvention, upon this, declared as 
traiton to the couotry, whoever had favored in the re- 
publie the plan of corrupting Che citixens, of subverting 
the government, and of subduing the spirit of the public ; 
whoever should excite uneasiness with regard to pro- 
Tisions ; whoever should afford a place of refuge to an 
eimgTant,or attempt to change the form of government. 
Those accused of eonsptraey were declared outlawed, 
and punishment of death was decreed against those who 
should shelter am outlaw. Hubert, Ronsin, Vincent, 
Cloota, several chiefs of the revolutionary army, who 
had joined in their insurrections, and distinguished them- 
selves by their atrocities, and a few strangers, who 
scarcely knew the H^bertists, but shared in their fate, 
in order to give a semblance of truth to the pretence of 
foreign intrigues, were condemned to death, and executed 
on the 24th March. The populace was not sated with 
the oft-iepeated spectacle of the guillotine, and ; 
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bled in as great numbers to see the death-struggle of 
these men, who for a long time had enjoyed the title of 
patriots, as they had done at aH the preceding execa- 
tions. Hubert met with no sympathy from the degraded 
mob, to whose degradation he had so greatly contributed ; 
and, in their inhumanity to himself, saw the fruits of the 
vile lessons he had given them. This man, who had not 
trembled when committing deeds of the most atrocious 
cruelty and injustice, was so weak tn face of death, that 
he fell from one swoon into another on his way to the 
guillotine. 

The fall of this party occasioned the greatest sensa- 
tion in France. It was the first time for five years that 
the government had been stronger than those who con- 
spired against it — that the Revolution, as it were, had 
stopped ; and all parties hailed it with hope, all believed 
that a change of policy was to ensue. The ro3raIists in 
the departments began to hold up their beads, the suf- 
ferers in the prisons thought already that they breathed 
the air of freedom, and the Dantonists believed them- 
selves rictorious, for, in the persons of Hebert and his 
associates, the committee had eondemned the excesses 
against which they had raised their voice. But al were 
mistaken. The H6bertists had fallen, because Iheir 
fall was deemed necessary by Robespierre and his party^ 
and the Dantonists were to succumb to the same neces- 
sity. Their fall was to prove that the committee was 
still inflexible, apd that it tolerated those only who went 
entirely with it. All divergence, from whatever side, 
was to foe punished. Robespierre bad indeed repeatedly 
raised his voice to defend Danton and Desmoulins, when 
they were attacked by the Hebertists, bat his vanity 
eottld not brook the repeated and severe animadversions 
on the conduct of the committee^ contained in Lt Yieuat 
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Cordelier, and still less Camiile Desmoulins^ retort, 
when, with hypocritical moderation, he proposed in the 
Jacobin club, where Camiile was called to an account 
for his expressions, to forgiye the author, and only to 
burn his writings. '*To burn them ia not to refute 
them V* exclaimed Desmoulins, inconsiderately, and he 
was doomed. Six days after the execution of the H6- 
bertists, the Dantonists wer^ arrested. The convention 
was stupified, but Robespierre and St. Just eaTO it 
clearly to be understood that nothing was to be done 
but to follow their orders; the members tremblingly 
complied, and unanimously voted the decree of accusa- 
tion against the deputies Danton, Desmoulins, Bazire, 
Philippeauz, and Lacroix, besides a number of others 
belonging to the same party. The accusations were of 
coarse always drawn up so as to represent the acpused 
as traitors and conspirators, but Danton, who had so 
often launched these accusations against others, did not 
himself submit tamely to such a procedure. Before his 
arrest he had been so sure of his own popularity, that 
he had rejected every proposal of timely flight, and now 
that he was brought before the tribunal, where none as 
yet had been acquitted, he expressed his indignation 
with such violence, calling upon his accusers to come 
and meet him face to face, that St. Just and Billaud , 
Varennes ordered the public accuser, Fouquier Tinville, 
not to reply to these demands, but to get through the 
three days allowed for the pleading of the accused as 
he best could, by delays and other subterfuges, and then 
to dose the debates. However, the people began to 
manifest some S3rmpathy with the man who had so often 
commanded them, and the committee having obtained 
some vague information of words spoken by General 
Dillon, who was impriBoned in thB Loxemboorg, whieh 
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seemed to imply that a plot was on foot among the 
prisoners for making an effort to free themselves ; St. 
Just, taking advantage of this rumor, went to the con- 
vention to report that the prisoners were in open revolt 
against the tribunal, and that a conspiracy was ready to 
break out both within and without the prison walls. 
The convention, the humble slave of the committee, did 
as they desired, and authorized the tribunal to stop the 
pleading of the prisoners, and to decide immediately 
upon their fate. Armed with this decree, Fouquier 
pronounced without delay the sentence of death, and the 
accused, fifteen in number, were conducted to the scaf- 
fold on the 5th of April, 1794. A few days after, they 
were followed by the rest of the two parties, condemned 
on the pretext of the conspiracy of the prisoners, among 
whom were Chaomette, Gobel, and the widows of Hu- 
bert and Desmoulins. 

The last resistance was overcome ; no voice was asy 
longer raised against the reign of terror ; from all parts 
of France came felicitations to the committee, which 
reigned without a rival, and with more unlimited power 
than was possessed by any monarch that ever ruled. 
While the struggles were going on with the Hebertists 
and the Dantonists, the committee, desiring still farther 
to concentrate all power in the state, made the conven- 
tion pass a decree, which may be considered as the final 
settlement oftbe revolutionary government, (4tii Decem- 
ber, 1793.) All established administrative bodies, and 
all public functionaries without exception, were placed 
under the immediate direction of the committee of pub- 
lic safety. The application of the rev^utumary^ laws 
was confided to the revolutionary committees, which 
were to correspond directly with the committees of pub- 
lic safety {$ahU public) and of general safety, {sureU 
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genkrde.) The procureur syndics of the departments 
and of the communes were replaced by national agents, 
who were chosen by the government, not by the locali- 
ties, and the rcpresentatiTcs sent on divers missions, 
who had hitherto exerciised almost discretionary powers, 
were forbid, as well as the local authorities, to extend 
or to limit any decrees, or to levy troops or money, &c. 
Besides this, the Bulletin des Lois was created, an ar- 
rangement for ensuring the promulgation of the laws is- 
sued, for which there had not until then been any dis- 
tinct regulations. 

In the report which Robespierre had made concern- 
ing these measures, and which was at the same time a 
manifesto against the two refractory parties, he defined 
the policy which he and his colleagues intended to fol- 
low. ^* The first maxim of our policy," he said, " must 
be, that the people must be governed by reason, and the 
enemies of the people by terror^ Though virtue is the 
prime mover of a popular government in times of peace, 
during a revolution it must be moved by two springs, 
virtue and terror. Terror means nothing more than 
prompt, severe, and inflexible justice ; and is thus an 
emanation of virtue. To punish the oppressors of hu- 
manity is clemency ; to pardon them is barbarity." 

True to their word, the committee acted upon the 
principle that terror is a virtue, and terror continued to 
be the order of the day, and new rivers of blood were 
added to those that had already flowed ; for notwith- 
standing the success which had attended the French 
arms since the commencement of the year 1794, there 
were yet innumerable difficulties in the interior, and all 
difficulties were to be drowned in blood. 

France had indeed made unequalled eflforts. The 
levy en masse had by this time added twelve hundred 
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thousand men to the annies ; the gun manufactories had 
produced one million of fire-arms ; the cannon foundries 
were able to deliver seven thousand canno/is a year ; 
and twelve millions of pounds of saltpetre had been ex- 
tracted from the soil ; and the navy, completely ruined 
by the emigration, had been recruited by tyrannous 
means. But the inexperienced peasants who were thus 
pressed into the service could not stand the attacks of 
the first navy in the world, and England was constantly 
victorious at sea, while the allied armies were beaten on 
all sides. No enemy any longer trod the soil of France ; 
the French had again entered Belgium, and the armies 
of the Alps and the Pyrenees had, by a series of brilliant 
victories, opened to them Italy and Spain. 

In the interior all kinds of sufifering continued to in- 
crease. The assignats were more and more deprecia- 
ted, and with fourteen different armies to maintain, the 
necessity for issuing new ones continued to be the same ; 
the number of those already in circulation amounted to 
four or five milliards of francs. The requisites for the 
armies had been levied in so tyrannical and confused a 
manner, that all merchandise of the first necessity bad 
almost disappeared from the market, and production had 
nearly ceased. No other industry and commerce exist- 
ed in the country, but what was required to provide for 
the armies and for the daily subsistence of the people. 
The maximum^ though continued, was of course not suf- 
ficient to counterbalance the evils of the existing scarcity, 
and notwithstanding the minute and multifarious meas- 
ures for ensuring the working of this law, it was eluded 
by the buyers and sellers, who had two kinds of mer- 
chandise, the one good, which they sold to those who^ 
were willing to pay above the maximum, and the other 
bad, which was sold to the people for the fixed price 
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In consequet^ce of the arrival of a supply from Amerloa, 
aDd of a very good harvest, the quantity of com w^ 
considered sufficient fornhe year, yet the committee had 
taken very vigorous measures to prevent confusion. 
The commission of subsistence was ordered to verify the 
state of the crops, and to see that sufficient corn was 
iimnediately threshed to meet the demands in the mar- 
ket. It had been feared that the reapers would exact 
too high wages, and the committee had in consequence 
declared that all persons accustomed to this kind gf ' 
work were in forced requisilion, (requisition forcee^) and 
that the amount of their wages should be fixed by the 
local authorities. Afterwards, when the journeymen' 
batchers and bakers had mutinied, the same law was 
extended to all workmen in the state, employed in the 
production, the transport, or the sale of the first necessi- 
ties. The provisioning with meat caused the greatest 
anxiety. This article was particularly scarce in Paris,, 
and from the time that the H^bertists had availed them- 
eelves of its scarcity to get up riots, the evil had con- 
tinued to increase. The same regulations which had 
been made for the consumption of bread, were obliged to 
be adopted for meat also. The inhabitants of Paris were 
put upon rations of meat, as before of bread. The number 
of cattle, sheep, and swine, allowed for the consumption 
of every day, was fixed by the commission, which dis- 
tributed them to the butchers named by every section, 
according to the number of persons for whom- they had 
to provide. Every butcher was to deliver, every fifth 
day, half a pound of meat per head to each family who 
applied to him with cards signed by the revolutionary 
committees, and bearing the number of members of 
which the family consisted. 

The same extraordinary measures were soon fiDOod 

▼OL. u. 13 
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necessary for wood and coal also, and proring ineffica- 
cious, erery day gave rise to new oppressive enactments, 
and to a state of suffering which is perhaps unequalled 
in the annals of the world. Anarchy, howerer, had 
ceased to reign, for the committee, now sufficiently 
powerful, bent all other wills to its own. The different 
ministerial departments, were suppressed, and replaced 
by twelve commissions, which were in fact but the offi- 
ces of the committee. The revolutionary army, which 
had ceased to be necessary, as no resistance was any 
longer attempted against the decrees of the committee, 
and which had proved, by the part it had taken in the 
plots of the Hebertists, that it was likely to become a 
nuisance to its own masters, was dissolved. The revo- 
lutionary committees in the communes, with the excep- 
tion of those at Paris, were suppressed, as it was found 
that the police would be more active, if its functions were 
intrusted to fewer hands. All the clubs, except the 
Jacobins, being also found very detrimental, now that the 
object was to prevent discussion, not to encourage it, 
were accused of being composed of enemies of the revo- 
lution, and suppressed. 

The Jacobins then became more than ever the regu- 
lators of opinions : but the general censorship which 
they had hitherto exercised having become rather an- 
noying, as it happened sometimes that they denounced 
those whom it was not convenient to punish, it was de- 
termined that, in future, denunciations should be trans- 
mitted secretly to the committee of public safety, by a 
^committee of its members instituted for the purpose. 
Finally, a decree was passed, according to which all 
:the ex-nobles of France, and all foreigners, were bound 
to leave the country within ten days, lender penalty 
-of death. And meanwhile the guillotine continued re- 
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kntlessly the extermination of those called the enemies 
of the republic. At Nantes, Carrier continued his san- 
guinary occupation; at Orange a new revolutionary 
tribunal was erected, which on internal evidence alone, 
or what they chose to call such, judged the suspected 
of the south. The deputy Maignet, who presided in 
this tribunal, destroyed, together with all its inhabitaUts, 
the little town of Bedouin, which was suspected of an 
intention to revolt. At Arras, Joseph Lebon imitated 
and surpassed all the atrocities of Carrier ; and at Paris, 
the tribunal condemned whole hatches, as they were 
termed, of individuals, without even going to the trouble 
of putting questions to them. Hypocrisy of forms, which 
had hitherto been kept up, was now laid aside, but hy- 
pocrisy of expression was still maintained, and Robes- 
pierre and St. Just overflowed with speeches, in which 
the words justice, morality, and virtue, were continually 
repeated. " We have opposed the sword to the sword,'^ 

said St. Just, *' and the republic is founded." 

'* Honesty, justice, and all the virtues, are the order of 
the day," proclaimed Robespierre, and nothing was- now 
left for those who had decreed morality, but to do the 
same for religion. The triumvirate, Robespierre, St. 
Just, and Couthon, having now ensured their reign, ac- 
cording to the natural order of things, the destroyers 
next thought of reconstructing. They are said to have 
given themselves up to fond imaginations of instructing, 
purifying, and moralizing the multitude, and they main- 
tained that whatever is done for the people, or spoken 
for the people, all is virtue and truth ; there can be no 
error, no excess, no crime. *' The suffering classes," 
said Robespierre, " are the powerful of the earth, they 
have a right to speak as masters to the governments 
that neglect them. We will have an order of things in 
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which all low and eyil passions shall be restrained, all 
benevolent and generous passions awakened by the law^, 
in which the common fatherland shall ensure the well'^ 
being of every individual, and in which every individual 
shall take part in the prosperity of his country." 

Now that power was concentrated, the hatred of those 
who were oppressed by it, and the envy of those who 
wished to share in it, also began to find objects on which 
to fix. The committee of general safety had instituted 
a police, which, besides the open violence which it em* 
ployed, had its secret agents in every assembly, in every 
public place, and in every private house ; and which, 
preventing by fear every outburst of feeling, only ren- 
dered it the more intense. The desire of ridding the 
country of the monsters, who were every day sacrificing 
hundreds of their fellow-citizens, began to rise ; and 
though a corrupt people lay crouching at the feet of the 
vile tyrants, who, by flattering its passions, had enslaved 
it| One individual raised his arm to strike what he thought 
a virtuous blow. A man called Ladmiral, had long 
hesitated whom to destroy, Robespierre or Collot d'Her- 
bois ; he at length decided upon the latter, but failed, 
and his failure contributed still farther to strengthen the 
power of those he had threatened. The nM)st extraordi- 
nary sympathy was shown for the members of the eom- 
mitte thus menaced, and was even pushed so far, as to 
offer the committee the insignia of sovereign power. 
This offer was, however, rejected in most magniloquent 
speeches, by those who knew that they had every thing 
to lose by it, and nothing to gain. Robespierre par- 
ticularly, who felt the danger with which he was threat- 
ened by the growing importance attached to his person, 
most warmly repelled honors which should raise him 
above his feUow-citizena. He knew that the power ho 
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Wjoyed he owed to the support of his party, and his 
own mean and envious heart taught him, that to rise too 
high above this party, would be to convert friends into 
Ibes. This had indeed already in a great measure taken 
place, for it had become usual to say, Robespierre wiU 
have it 80^ The committee will have it so ; and Fouquier 
Tinville, the chief of the revolutionary tribunal, used 
his name alone to menace his victims, while the pii- 
soners also singled his name out for execration. Robes- 
pierre was also the idol of the women, who spoke of 
him as of a being above humanity, and whose delicate 
flatteries and attentions were most pleasing to this 
strange being. To the rest of Robespierre's adorers, 
was joined a ridiculous sect, headed by an old woman 
named Catherine Theot, who called herself the mother 
of God, and predicted the coming of a new Messiah, and 
had even indicated Robespierre as this prophet. But 
notwithstanding the ridicule with which these circum-. 
stances covered Robespierre, in the eyes of a people 
who, even in the midst of the atrocious scenes which 
were going on, had not lost their taste for wit and satire, 
they did not fail to give umbrage to his colleagues, who 
suspected that, notwithstanding his mock humility, he 
was not altogether guiltless of the homage which was 
rendered him ; and this suspicion was greatly strengthr 
ened at the sight of the prominent part he had assigned 
to himself at the inaugaration of the new creed which 
he and his colleagues had bestowed upon France. 

This creed, which was termed the universal religion 
pf nature, was now to be seriously introduced, and the 
convention had voted ft^tes in honor of liberty^ justice^. 
and the human race, and had decreed, *' That the French 
people recognised the existence of a Supreme Being,, 
and the inmiortality of the soul/' (May 7th, 1794.) 
13* 
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The 8th of June was the day appointed for l^e f(»^ 
tital. A few days before, the contentioH having to elect 
a president, Robespierre was appointed by his colleagues,; 
who as yet thought it advisi^e to flatter him. Thi» 
choice ensured to him the principal role in the spectacle^ 
of the 8th. The morning rose in all the gkiry of the 
season. Robe^ierre, after having allowed e^pCctatiidA 
Uf watch long for his comkig, at length appeared in the 
midst of the cofivention. It was evident that great at^ 
tentfon had been bestowed upon bis dress ; his head was 
decked with feathers, and he, as well as every other 
member of the convention, carried in his hand a bouqueir 
•f flowers, fraits, and ears of corn. His comitenancev 
vsuaMy dark and lovrering, on this day bore an expres* 
•ion of joy and trhunph. The procession moved towardei 
an amphitheatre raised in the middle of the garden of 
&e Tuileries^ on which the convention took its seatr 
surrounded by groups (^ persona ef both sexes^ and of 
all ages. The children were crowned with violets, tho' 
youths with m3rrtle, the men with oak leaves, and th& 
eld men with vine and olive wreaths. The matrons 
held their daughters by the hand, and carried baskets 
full of flowers. In front of the amphitheatre were placed 
threefigaresyrepreeenting Atheism, Discord,. and Egoism. 
As soon as the members of the convention were seated, 
the ceremony was (^pened by the performance of music ; 
then the president made a speech, commencing in these* 
words: — ^'RepubHean Frenchmen, the fortunate day 
has at length arrived, which the French people conse- 
crates to the Supreme Being ! Nev^ has the worlds 
which He haa crested offered to Him a spectacle 6ty 
worthy of Him. He has seen tyranny, crime^ and im-^ 
posture reign upon the earth : at this moment He sees 
an entire satioui that has been wrestling with adl ths^ 
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Oppressors of the human race, suspending its lieroto 
labor, in order to raise its thoughts and its prayers to 
the Great Being who intrusted it with this mission, and 
gave courage to fulfil it !" After a few more wordsr 
the president, seizing a torch, put fire to the images of 
Atheism, Discord, and Egoism; and when they were 
bornt, the statue of Wisdom was seen rising from their 
ashes. The procession then moved to the Champ de 
Mars, where the members of the convention seated 
themselves in the shade of a tree on the summit of a 
hill, while the other actors in the scene again grouped 
themselves around it, and, after another symphony had 
been performed, the young men, on a given signal, drew 
their swords from the scabbard, and swore to defend 
dieir eonntry ; the women, taking their children in their 
arms, raised them towards heaven ; and all the specta- 
tors followed' their example. The day was terminated 
by public games. Robespierre, intoxicated with the! 
delight of having acted as high-priest on this solemn 
occasion, was not left to enjoy in peace his dreams of 
greatness. His colleagues, who had watched him with 
jealous eyes, and marked the growing pride of his deport- 
ment, whispered into his ear — one, that there were still 
BnUtuee alive: another, that the Tarpeian rock u><u 
near the capital. 

The next day the envy which he had excited already 
began to be manifested in direct attacks. Billaud Va- 
rennes and CoUot d'Herbois, who trembled at the thought 
of order being re -established, accused him of making the 
Revolution retrograde, by introducing anew ideas of a 
Supreme Being and the immortality of the soul. The 
high-priest of the preceding dajr could find no better 
means of proving his innocence than quoting a la^ 
which he and Conthon had just been writing, and whieb 
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tended to render the revolutionary tribunal still more 
sanguinary, and more uncontrolled. Every vestige of 
even the semblance of justice which had hitherto been 
kept up, was destroyed by this law, which authorized 
the tribunal to put to death any prisoners "against whom 
could be produced any kind of proof, either material or 
moral, verbal or written, which could be aj^roved of by 
reasonable minds." The only guarantee of the accused 
was thus in the conscience of the jury, men permanently 
attached to the tribunal, who can scarcely be supposed 
to have had a conscience. But this law was so styled 
as to give to the public accuser, and to the two commit- 
tees, the right which had hitherto been exclusively en- 
joyed by the convention, of summoning the enemies of 
the people to appear before the tribunal ; and its members 
were thus placed at the mercy of their enemies, as all 
other citizens had long been. Robespierre was too well 
known to allow a doubt as to this wording of the decree 
being intentional ; and though no voice was raised to 
protest in the name of humanity against this iniquitous 
law, the danger to their own persons roused the members 
of the convention from their degenerate slumbers, amd 
after some days of stormy discussions, tiie astute plan 
of Robespierre was baffled by the insertion of a clause, 
declaring that the convention alone had the right to. 
arrest its own members : all other persons were left at 
the mercy of this most wicked law. Robespierre, in- 
dignant, protested that he entertained no projects against 
the convention, and as usual enumerated his services, 
and alluded to the innumerable dangers by which he 
pretended he was always surrounded; but the struggle 
which was to end in his fall had begun, and those who 
had hitherto been the most abject in their submission to 
the triumvirate, were now the most clamorous against. 
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theih. TallieH) l^anraft, Bourdon, were in the foremosti 
ranks of those who tried to ristise a party against him in 
the convention ; and they were joined by the members 
of the committee of general safety, (jsurete gSneralSf) 
the friends of Billand Varennes, and ancient accom- 
plices of Hebert — ^men who had been used to stand at 
the foot of the scaffold, and laugh at the work of butch- 
ery going on — ^men who had been used to say, that they 
would not rest until they had raised a wall of heads 
between themselves and the people. In spite of 
Robespierre's resistance, the fanatics who had elected 
him their prophet were summoned before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, and he himself covered with ridicule. 
Weeping with rage and wounded vanity, he retired from 
the committee, and for six weeks took no part in publio 
business ; during which time he left in the hands of his 
colleagues the power of exercising the dictatorship ac« 
quired by the law of the 22d Prairial, a power of which 
they availed themselves in the most atrocious way, 
while he, being the author of the law, of course bore all 
the odium of their crimes. Besides, though absent from 
public life, he did not break off his relations with the 
infamous chiefii of the tribunal, Dumas, Coffinal, and 
Fouquier, and thus took a more direct part also in the 
murders. Blood was shed with more reckless, guilty 
haste than ever. The prisons were thinning so fast, 
that Fouquier, with ferocious pleasantry, said that they 
should soon have to stick up a bill with house to be lei. 
Yet even the pretexts under which these murders were 
at first committed, had ceased to exist. The republio 
wals victorious, its enemies in the interior completely 
stibdued, but the habit of murder had been contracted; 
all respect for human life was gone, and the daily exe- 
cutions had even ceased to cause excitement. The 
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horrid monster Fouquier TinvUle, to bring y&riety into 
the monotony of his business, had constnicted, in one of 
the halls of the palace of the Luxembourg converted 
into a prison, an amphitheatre capable of containing 
about one hundred and fifty accused, whom he proposed 
to have aU condemned at one sitting ; he had had the 
guillotine put up in the same hall. But the committee 
of public safety, hearing of this enormity, sent for their 
atrocious instrument to remonstrate with him, and CoUot 
d^Herbois exclaimed in a transport of passion, '* Would 
you degrade punishment V (Veu^iu demoraliser le 
supj^ice f) Fouquier was more moderate in future, but 
he continued, nevertheless, to exercise his functions to 
his own satis&ction. " Things go well," said this mis- 
ereant, " the heads fall as thick as tiles ; however, in 
the next decade, a greater number must fall : I must 
have four hundred and fifty at least."* The most crim- 
inal negligence existed in his most iniquitous tribunal. 
Often the acts of accusation were not given to the ac- 
cused before the moment that they appeared at the bar. 
Acts of accusation were prepared in readiness, in which 
crimes and all particulars were enumerated, and to 
which the names alone were wanting. It was the same 
with the judgments. The printing-office was in the ad- 
joining room, and the papers were handed to the printer 
through a small aperture in the wall. As it has been 
already stated, the most extraordinary mistakes were 
made— one person was put to death instead of another ; 
persons long dead, were again upon the lists of the con- 
demned. One man appeared before the tribunal, whose 
name was not upon the list of accused. He observed 
this to Fouquier. " Never mind," replied the monster, 
**give me. your nam e." He did so, and was sent to the 

• For thii and aU the other detaib, lee the trial of FDoqaier. 
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gaillotine. The list of those who were executed, was 
every day hawked aboat under the windows of the pris- 
oners—of those who had perhaps lost the last tie that 
bound them to earth — in words which proved the degree 
of brutishness to which the people had sunk. ''Here 
are the names of those who have won in the lottery of 
the St. Guillotine," was the usual phrase. But let us 
turn away from scenes at which the heart sickens. 

Such a horrid system could not continue much longer. 
The frightful indifference which had succeeded to the 
no less frightful excitement of the people, was destined 
to cease with the growing struggles between the trium- 
virs and their assailants ; a slight ray of hope only was 
wanted to dissolve the ice that had settied round all hearts. 

During his retirement from the committee* Robes- 
pierre did not neglect his stanch friends, the Jacobins, 
and though apparently inert, his speeches there show 
that he had neither forgotten the dangers that threatened 
him, nor the end he had marked out for himself. He 
spoke of stopping the effusion of human blood which 
was being shed for crimes ; he complained of being ren- 
dered odious to the people by calumniators who put upon 
him all the massacres that were conunitted, but he nev- 
ertheless gathered together all his adherents, and pre- 
pared to strike a bold stroke, to have recourse to the 
scaffold and to the sword in case his eloquence should 
not suffice to crush his opponents. He appeared again 
in the convention on the 26th July, (8th Thermidor,) 
armed with a voluminous speech which he had carefully 
prepared ; but his enemies had been active in his ab- 
sence, and the assembly was- no longer inclined to lend 
a favorable ear to a defence which consisted mostly in 
recriminations against its own members. He was list- 
ened to in dead silence, a portentous silence to one who 
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was accustomed to have his voice drowned by applaose. 
When he had finished, the first who ventured to speak, 
Bourdon, only did so to propose that the speech should 
be sent to the two committees. At length Cambon ex- 
claimed : " It is time to speak the whole truth ; one man 
has paralyzed the will of the whole convention, and that 
man is the one who has just spoken — is Robespierre.'* 
The ice once broken, a torrent of accusations rushed out 
against Robespierre, and the members vied with each 
other in taking the defence of those whom he had ac- 
cused. Robespierre, disconcerted, withdrew, but though 
he had been made to feel how little power his words now 
had, he still relied upon success the next day. His 
friends the Jacobins, to whom he resorted after his defeat 
in the convention, more quick to action, declared that an 
insurrection ought to be got up immediately ; but Robes- 
pierre was not framed for open and daring erime : he 
had more than once proved liimself physically a coward, 
and he restrained the impetuosity pf his friends, among 
whom, besides the Jacobins, were the mayor Fleuriot 
Lescot, who had succeeded Pache, the national agent 
Payan, who had succeeded Chaumette, and the com- 
mandant of the sections, Henriot. Upon the fidelity of 
the members of the revolutionary tribunal, who were en- 
tirely his creatures, he could also depend, as well as up- 
on the men of the Faubourg, who still looked up to him 
as the genius of the revolution. 

It was decided that St. Just, who had been recalled 
from the army to come to the aid of his friend, should 
recommence the attack in the convention the next day, 
and that the commune should hold itself in readiness for 
an insurrection in case of failnre. 

In the mean time, Tallien, Bourdon, Barras, Fr6ron, 
and the other Mountainists, exerted their utmost endea- 
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Yors to gain the rest of the convention for their caQse» 
and at last succeeded. 

On the 9th Thermidor, (37th July, 1794,) St. Just 
ascended the tribune, but had hardly begun to speak be- 
fore the storm broke loose. Tallien and Billaud Varen- 
nes were the first to interrupt him, and the latter pro- 
nounced a number of yague accusations against Robes- 
pierre, and ended by saying that the Jacobins had on the 
preceding day entered into a conspiracy for murdering 
the convention. At these words Robespierre rushed to 
the tribune, but from all sides resounded the cry, " Down 
with the tyrant !" with such violence, that it was impos- 
sible for him to make himself heard, and Tallien, brand- 
ishing a poniard, cried out : ^f I witnessed yesterday the 
sitting of the Jacobins ; I saw the army of the new 
Cromwell forming itself, and I have armed myself with 
a poniard, that I may pierce his heart, in case the con- 
vention has not the courage to issue a decree of accusa- 
tion against him." The convention then decreed the 
permanence of its sittings, (a measure always taken in 
times of danger,) and the arrest of Dumas, Henriot, and 
other creatures of Robespierre ; it was decided that the 
commune of Paris should be responsible, on its life, for 
the tranquillity of the capital, and a proclamation was 
issued to the people. During this time Robespierre 
made innumerable efforts to gain t hearing, but in vain ; 
his voice was always drowned by the clamors of the as- 
sembly, and the bell of the president ringing to order. 
Tallien recommenced his accusations. " It is false !" 
cried Robespierre, and he was again interrupted. For 
one moment he fixed his eyes upon the most ardent 
members of the Mountain, who had so long been his sup- 
porters and coadjutors, but some returned his look coldly, 
others turned away their heads. Then addressing the 

VOL. II. 14 
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assembly in general, he cried : "^ It is to 700, honest 
men, that I address myself, not to the brigands.'* The 
Tociferations were redoubled ; in endeavoring to over- 
power them, his voice failed, and trembling with rage, it 
was with the greatest efibrt that he screamed out: 
'* President of assassins, I demand to be heard !" *' The 
blood of Danton chokes him,^' cried one of the deputies 
in reply, and in the midst of the most dreadful tumult, 
the decree for his arrest was passed. The deputy 
Souchet then declared, that in giving his voice, he thought 
he was voting for the arrest of the triumvirate ; and the 
convention, willing to assent, included in the decree 
Couthon and St. Just, who, cool and unpassible, had been 
witnesses of the scene. The younger Robespierre, who 
had been mostly engaged with the armies, but had lat- 
terly been retained in Paris to strengthen his brother's 
party, asked to share his fate, as well as Lebas. The 
assembly consented, and the prisoners were distributed 
in different prisons, and the convention suspended its 
sitting for two hours. 

In the mean while Robespierre's friends were not idle. 
Immediately on hearing of his arrest, the general coun- 
cil of the commune declared itself in insurrection, and 
the sections, the Jacobins, and the revolutionary commit- 
tees were all id movement. Again the tocsin sounded, 
the barriers were closed, and Paris was in open insurrec- 
tion. The prisoners were soon released, and carried in 
triumph to the Hdtel de Yille. But their triumph was 
merely owing to the two hours' rest which the conven- 
tion had imprudently aHowed itself. As soon as it had 
again assembled, some of the deputies, by their intrepidi- 
ty, immediately succeeded in turning away the moce 
immediate danger which threatened the assembly, £rom 
the cannon which Coffinal had abeady pointed agaioat 
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it ; th6 cannoDiers huTing been brought back to obedii- 
encei were made to turn their artillery against the H6tel 
de Ville, where the assembled insurgents had lost time 
in deliberating. Henriot was drunk and incapable of 
leading on the sections, and Robespierre still recoiled 
before the idea of an insurrection. In the convention 
there was no hesitation ; the H6tel de Ville was soon 
surrounded, and Leonard Bourdon entered the hall where 
the escaped prisoners were assembled, at the head of a 
few armed men. On seeing that hope was lost, Lebas 
immediately put an end to his own life by a pistol-shot ; 
Robespierre attempted the same, but did not succeed. 
His under jaw only was fractured by the ball. The young- 
er Robespierre threw himself from the window, Couthon 
and St. Just remained fixed to the spot, and Robespierre, 
bathed in his own blood, was transported in this state to 
the committee of general safety, where he remained for 
several hours extended on a table, exposed to the out* 
rages of his former colleagues, who were base enough to 
strike him, now that he was fallen and helpless, t6 cover 
him with invectives, and even to spit in his face ! There 
are moments of most sublime elevation of soul in those 
who fall innocently and in a good cause ; but what must 
have been the feelings of this unhappy man, while he 
lay thus helplessly exposed to the brutal insults of those 
who had been his associates through a long career of 
crime ! If Robespierre is judged by his words^ he must 
be pronounced to have been a mistaken but enthusiastic 
Utopist; if judged by his acts in connection with his 
words, he appears as the greatest monster of hypocric^ 
the world has ever produced.* One virtue he possessed^ 

* Napoleon at Bt Helena pronounced a kind of apolovy of Robeqiierre. 
It Ui ft qneetion thooffh whether Napoleon ia a good authority as to the moitl 
rofamaa. 
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lie was honest in money matters ; he did not pilfer ; 
and the extraordinary renown he gained for this simple 
virtue, proves, more than any thing else, how low was 
the state of morality in France at that day. The day 
after their arrest, the prisoners, together with sixteen 
members of the commune, suffered their punishment ; 
and the cries of joy which accompanied them to the 
scaffold, the great excitement which had succeeded the 
general apathy which had reigned of late, on such oc- 
casions, proved that the people, sated with blood, began 
to return to humanity, but that its feelings of justice 
were yet tinged with the ferocity of the times. - 
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Robespierre's fall was the signal for the cessation of 
the reign of terror ; yet it was for a short time doubtful 
whether this would be the case, as many of those who 
had caused his fall had done so more from a fear of his 
power than from disapprobation of his system. But the 
people in general considered his deddi the end of the 
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strociottt tyranny which had so long weighed upenthenf^ 
and so energetically expressed this view, that the eoQ> 
Tention was obliged to act up to it ; and the reaction wa» 
so great that in a short time the whole revolutionary gov- 
ernment was almost entirely destroyed. The extreme 
eoncentration of power was followed by as great a dis- 
semination. The divers afl^s of the state were divided 
among sixteen committees, entirely independent of each 
other, and without a central point of union. The com- 
mittee of public safety, formerly so powerful, was re- 
composed, and had no other functions assigned to it than 
the direction of military and diplomatic affairs* The law 
of 22d Prairial was abolished ; the number and power 
of the revolutionary committees were reduced ; the comr 
mune of Paris was dissolved, and the administration of 
this city was intrusted to two ccxnmissions of police and 
of finance, named by the convention, and controlled by 
the committees; the sections were forbid to assemble 
more than once in every decade, and the citiz^is who 
attended were no more paid. This was a most impor- 
tant step for putting a stop to popular excitement, and 
sending back to their work those who had been led by 
the factions to abandon their peaceful employments. 
The convention, besides, modified the law of the maxi- 
mum, and limited the forced contributions ; sent into the 
departments commissaries to purify the administrative 
bodies, to restrain the terrorists, and to deliver the sus- 
pected. The representatives who were devastating La 
Vendee were recalled, and an amnesty ofifered to the in- 
surgents. A commission waa named to inquire into .the 
state of the prisons in Paris, who executed, their task - 
with so much clemency, that these receptacles of human 
misery were soon entirely vacated. 
Sincere and heartfelt thanks rose from the land of 
14* 
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France to the throne of the Almighty ; but a coantry so 
long agitated by innumerable factions had still many aw- 
ful scenes to go through. Revenge was preparing to 
take the place of systematic murder. Girondins, Feuil- 
lans, and rojralists began to raise their heads and call 
for vengeance. The press having escaped from the 
thraldom in which it had been held by fear more than by 
actual laws, excited the young men of Paris to revenge 
upon the murderers the sufferings of the murdered. The 
appeal was replied to by the corrupted youths of the 
times who had escaped from being {pressed into the ser- 
vice of the armies, or had deserted that service, and who 
spent their lives in idle pleasures and degrading de- 
bauches, sighing for another state of things, not from any 
elevated motives, but from a desire of extending the 
pleasures of their existence. These young men, who, in 
the language of the times, were denominated museadinSf 
or la jeunesse doree, (the gilded youth,) had adopted an 
absurd costume which they called d lavictimej and armed 
with large sticks, used to repair to the Palais Royal and 
to the theatres to do battle with the Jacobins, and all the 
other agents of the reign of terror with whom they could 
meet ; and then returned to sport their laurels in the sa- 
lons, which were beginning to be again opened, and 
where the ladies of Paris, not rendered serious even by 
the frightful scenes from which they had just escaped, 
exercised their imaginations and showed their sensibility 
by inventing names for the new fashions that appeared. 
There were caps d Vhumanite, corsets d lajusticey curt- 
sies d la victimet and balls denominated des victimesi at 
which only those were admitted whose relatives had 
perished on the scaffold. Yet these women, in all their 
frivolity, were not heartless, for Madame Beauharnais* 

* Afterwaida married to Napoleon Bonaparte, and Empren of the IVemk 
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mnd Madame Tallien* were among them ; but a kind of 
moral intoxication had taken possession of society, re- 
tieved from the oppression which had weighed upon it. 

The party who had adhered to Robespierre, as long 
as his ambition did not threaten to number them among 
his Tictims, and who, in overthrowing him, had not 
meant to destroy his system, soon began to murmur 
against the reaction, and to denounce it as dangerous to 
the country. These men had beev excluded from all the 
government departments, and, hated and distrusted in the 
convention as accomplices of the tyrant, they had now 
but one means of power left them, and that was the Jaco- 
bin Club. This club, which had long been the centre of 
power, and the support of the ruling men, now changed 
its character, and became the centre of opposition to the 
government Its destruction was in consequence deter- 
mined by the Thermidorian party, and the work was com- 
menced by a decree of the convention, forbidding all af- 
filiations and confederations, as well as all correspon- 
dence between popular societies under a collective name ; 
even forbidding petitions to be presented under a collec- 
tive name, and ordering them to be signed by all the in- 
dividuals interested in them. These measures, which 
were in fact the annihilation of all the powers who had 
made the revolution, were most violently combated by 
those in whose minds these powers were intimately con- 
nected with the idea of liberty ; while the majority of the 
nation, disgusted with anarchy, and longing for peace and 

and one who oied her high pontioo to relieve aa much roffering a* she 
eoold. 

* Madame Talllen waa fiitt married to an ancient president of the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux ; she waa arrested in 1793 as suspected, and released by 
Tallien, over whom, by her beauty and her talents, she exercised a most 
banaficiai influence, and won him back to humanity. She was again im 
prisoned by Robespierre, and then excited Tallien to overthrow the tr- 
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tranquillity, -hailed them with delight, and the reactioa 
gained new force. The convention, as if aRxious to 
make amends for the time in which it had, by its ahjeet 
Bubmission, allowed itself to be the inslmment of the 
most cruel despotism and persecution, now, in aecord* 
ance with the public desire, began to take prompt meas^ 
ures against the worst instruments of the reign of terror. 
Fouquier Tinville, Joseph Lebon, and David, were ar^ 
rested. It was determined that the conduct of Bifiand 
Yarennes, Collet' d'Herbois, and Barr^re, should be ex* 
amined into; and that the revolutionary tribunal of 
Nantes, together with its atrocious directm?) Caarier, 
should be judged by the tribunals. 

Carrier^s trial produced the greatest sensation, vad m 
the most frightful manner brought home to erery miod, 
how implicated the whole nation was in the guik of this 
and other conspicuous monsters of the times; Ant tlis 
commissioners, the more immediats executors ef.tks 
crimes, could throw their responsibility on the comoBit* 
tees, the committees on the convention, and the convex* 
tion on the people. " Every one is guilty,'' pleaded Car* 
rier, in his own defence, '* every one is guilty, even to 
the president's bell." Nevertheless he was eondeaHied - 
to death, (25th December, 1794,) with two of hia a»* 
complices, and never did the executioner's axe rid the 
world of a greater monster. 

The Moantainists regarded his death as the owmnewt^i 
ment of reprisals against those men who, according to 
them, had saved France ; and the Jacobins in particular 
made violent demonstrations, which led to their entire 
destruction. The Jeunesae doree, who had long perse- 
cuted them, now besieged them in their own club-house, 
assailing them with large stones and sticks, and a most 
violent battle ensued, in which the women, who always 
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owded the galleries of the assembly room of the Jaco- 
bins, and were denominated by their adversaries furies 
de guiUotine, again took a prominent part. The aathor- 
ities at last interfered, and the club of the Jacobins was 
closed, (24th January, 1795.) 

Addresses pouring in from all sides, from the capital 
as well as from the departments, proved to the conven- 
tion the popularity of this measure, and seventy-three of 
its proscribed members were now recalled, and gave new 
strength to the party of the reaction, which now pro- 
claimed liberty to all religious creeds, declaring at the 
same time that " it would not salary any," and prohibit- 
ing all external signs of worship. The convention also 
re-established the free circulation of specie, and entirely 
abolished the maximum and the forced contributions. It 
further passed decrees with a view to reawaken the love 
of labor, to forward public instruction, and to encourage 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences ; it established 
manu&ctures, projected new canals and new roads, and 
favored agriculture. 

In the mean while the army, far from participating in 
the feelings of the people at Robespierre^s fall, was con- 
cerned at the reaction to which it had given rise, and 
seeing the weakness which ensued from the renewed 
struggles of the factions in the interior, prepared to mkke 
amends for this weakness, by rendering the Revolution 
more imposing and formidable without. Though desti- 
tute of adl the materiel of an army, the French soldiers, 
strong in their military spirit, and their love of glory, 
pushed forward on all sides. In November, 1794, the 
French forces occupied the banks of the Rhine, from 
B&le to the sea, and in January, 1795, they had revolu- 
tionized Holland, and taken possession of that country^ 
which was conquered almost without a blow. The joy 



eieited in Franoet by this event wmv^yond 4e6oriptioOy 
and Picfaegni^ wha oommanded the amy which had 
aehieved it, was looked upon as the greatest general of 
the Rerokition. 

The armies of the south were alee very successful. 
The army of Italy, indeed, alarmed at the fall of Robes- 
pierre, stopped in its march on Turin, and retired in dia- 
order to the Col de Tende ; but when attacked by the al- 
lies it rallied, beat them at Carcaro, and ensured its po- 
sition by the taking of Vado. The rest of the campaign 
was spent in insignificant skirmishes ; but in the easteia 
Pyrenees the French advanced as far as Feguieras^ and 
took possession of this important place on the 37th No- 
vember, while in the western Pyrenees they occupied 
Fontarabia, St. Sebastian, and Tolosa, and advanced 
upon Pampeluoa. Winter, however, approached befoie 
this place 6ould be taken, and the army entered winter 
cantonments at Tolosa and St. Sebastian. The briUiaBt 
oaaoDpaign of 1794 had placed France in posseasioa of 
Belgium, Holland, the left banks of the Rhine, and a 
part of Piedmont, of Catalonia, and of Navarre. In the 
interiorythe armies of the republic were as miccessfid. 
La^yendee was no more the theatre of great operations ; 
the peasants^ though continuing to detest theRevohttion, 
were- desirous of repose, and those that remaiaed in the 
field were only unprincipled adv^EKtorers intent upon pil- 
lage. Of the illustneus chiefs of the Yendeaas, Cha^ 
rette and Steffiet only survived, and being, inimical to 
each other, instead of concerting tbeix movements to* 
gather they divided the insurgent country between thea. 
At first. General Thureau had been sent against them; 
he surrounded their territory with intrenched campsi 
whence he directed into the interior his infenud columns» 
•0 called because they destroyed without mercy whatever 
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they met on their way. Charette and Stofflet, howeyer, 
nothing daunted, with their little bands of determined 
men, haraseed, beat, and at last almost entirely rented 
these columns. After the Mi of Robespierre, Thureaa 
was recalled, together with the representatiTes who had 
authorized his barbarities ; and conciliation, not ezter- 
imnation, being now the order of the day, the command 
was given to Ganelaux. 

The remnants of the Yendean army, which had sought 
refuge in jSrittany, carried on in that province still more 
fearful struggles than those in La Vendue, and, known 
under the name of ChatMrmeriej were more like the war 
of banditti than of regular soldiers. General Hoche, who 
was sent against them, taught his soldiers to be pacifica- 
tors rather than destroyers, and made them respect the 
customs and particularly the religion of the inhabitants. 
The chiefs, indignant at the neglect of the Bourbons 
and the foreign powers, were dooUy disposed to peace 
wifaen the spirit of the government changed afler the 9th 
Thsraudor ; as soon, therefore, as the convention offered 
an amnesty, negotiations were opened. Charette was 
thcftnt to conclude peace, (15th February, 1795.) He 
obtained for his country liberty of religious worship, an 
indemnity of two millions of francs, the promise that the 
habitations destroyed by fire should be rebuilt, and the 
permission to form a territorial guard of two thousand 
men, to be paid by the state. The Chouans were more 
difficult to treat with, but Hoche exhibited the greatest 
talent in this ungrateful task, and while Puisaye was ab- 
sent in England, his aid-^e-camp Cormatin oonduded 
a peace similar to that of Charette. Stofilet was the last 
to submit. 

The cessation of the reign of terror, the conquest #f 
HoUand, and the pacification of La Vendee, rendevad 
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the Revolution bo formidable in the eyes of the coali- 
tion, that many of its members sought to abandon it. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany was the first to treat with 
France, (9th February, 1796.) The United Provinces 
next sought and obtained peace, and a declaration of 
their independence, (16th May,) but on very hard con- 
ditions : they ceded to France, Northern Flanders, Ven- 
loo, Maestricht, the right of placing garrisons in Grave, 
Bois-le-duc, (Herzogenbusch,) Berg-op-Zoom, and Fles- 
singen, and the free navigation of their rivers ; they 
paid besides one hundred millions of florins for the ex- 
penses of the war, and formed with France an offensive 
alliance against England, placing at her disposal thirty 
ships of war, and twenty-five thousand men. The King 
of Prussia, seeing Mayence invested, his provinces of 
Cloves and Juliers (Jullich) conquered, and the Stadt^ 
holder dispossessed, also demanded to treat with France. 
The committee of public safety immediately declared 
the cession of the left bank of the Rhine, the first con- 
dition of peace. On the 5th of April it was concluded 
on this basis ; but the Republic promised in return, to 
obtain for the King of Prussia, at the period of general 
peace, indemnities for the war, and engaged to respect 
the neutrality of the German states allied to him. 

The coalition, indignant at this peace, was still more 
alarmed on seeing a member of the house of Bourbon 
enter into negotiations with the Republic : the King of 
Spain, seeing his funds exhausted, and the route to his 
capital almost laid open to the French, commenced ne- 
gotiations, which were not, however, concluded before 
the 14th of July, because Charles IV. was anxious first 
to obtain the liberty of the two children of Louis XVI., 
who were still languishing in prison. The Dauphin, 
however, whom the royalists called Louis XVII., died 
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before his liberation could be obtained. This anhappy 
child perished from the effects of the horrid treatment 
he had receiyed from the cruel guardian whom the con- 
Tention had appointed to watch over him, at the time 
that he was separated from his mother. He lay in a 
bed that had not been made for more than six months, 
and he had not strength to do it for himself. His 
person, as well as his bed and linen, which had not 
been changed for more than a year, were covered with 
Termin, and the air of his chamber, which was never 
cleaned or opened during all that time, was stifling and 
poisonous. The only luxury allowed him was a pitcher 
of water ; but the poor babe, subdued by bad treatment, 
had no longer the spirit to wash himself; besides, illness 
began to deprive him of all strength. He asked for 
nothing, so much did he dread Simon and his other 
keepers. He was allowed no lights, and spent his days 
without any kind of occupation. This situation affected 
his mental as well as his physical state, and it is not 
wonderful that he fell into a frightful decay. After the 
9th Thermidor, a ray of the humanity which again 
awakened in France, fell into the prison of this hapless 
* child, and the last months of his miserable existence 
were soothed by the voice of kindness and sympathy. 
His cruel guardian had been superseded by men of more 
humane feelings ; but it was too late to save the life of the 
frail being on whom had been accumulated a weight of 
misery almost inconceivable. He died on the 8th of 
June, 1795, aged ten years and two months. His sister, 
Madame Royale, was also left in perfect solitude after 
the death of her aunt, the Princess Elizabeth, and was 
subjected to every kind of privation and humiliation ; but 
she was of an age to help herself, and was allowed some 
books and work, so that her life was one of happiness 
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compared to that of her unhappy brother. She wafl Ub- 
•rated on the 19th of December, 1795, and delivered 
over to Austria in exchange for some French prisoners. 

The example of Prussia and Spain was followed by a 
number of smaller states : Saxony, Hanover, Hesse, 
Portugal, Naples, the Dvchy <if Parma, and the Pope, 
all entered into negotiations witk France, and the war 
was now reduced to the ordinary proportions of a war 
against England and Austria. 

France was, however, still in a most dangerous posi- 
tion, for the struggles between the factious in the inte- 
rior continued in all their violence, and the royalists 
BOW began to conceive the hope of conquering their 
enemies through the means of their faults, and spared 
no efforts to excite their paseions against each other. 
The outlawed Girondins had been recalled, and now 
dominated in the convention, where they took the lead 
in the counter-revolutionary action. Billaud, CoUot, 
and Barrdre were under arrest, and famine still reigned 
throughout the country, but particularly in the capital, 
where the rations were reduced to three ounces of bread 
and four ounces of meat per diem. The Mountainists 
and the Jacobins, who, though dispersed, were still in 
full activity, took advantage of the misery of the people 
to lead them into new riots, in order to strengthen their 
own party. Their threats and demonstrations became 
so alarming, that Si^yes, who had regained his voice 
since the cessation of the reign of terror, and who had 
become a member of the committee of public safety, 
proposed the establishment of "a martial law, under the 
name of " the law of the grand police ;" in order that 
the convention might be protected from renewed vio- 
lence. This law, which was of the most vigorous char- 
acter, .was directed against all assemblies, in which it 
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should be proposed to attack public or private propertj-, 
to re-establish royalty, to subvert the Republic, or t6 
show any hostility against the convention. It was re- 
ceived with applause by all the committees, and it was 
determined that Sidyes should, as soon as possible, pre- 
sent it to the convention. The day on which the presen- 
tations took place, Ist Germinal, (21st March,) the Jaco- 
bins had excited the people also to make a demonstra- 
tion, which was more difficult to obtain, now that there 
were no conspicuous chiefs among them. A petition 
was presented, indicating that the people were tired of 
political dissensions, and begging the convention to stop 
persecuting the patriots, and immediately to put in force 
the Constitution of '93 ; a measure which they thought 
would, by causing the dissolution of the convention, at 
once open again all offices of power to their party. And 
one of the deputies demanded that the declaration of 
rights should, in accordance with one of the articles of 
that constitution, be hung up in the hall qf the conven- 
tion. The convention, not at all willing to put in force 
this constitution, was somewhat embarrassed, until Tal- 
lien courageously proclaimed its impracticability, and 
declared that it was necessary to submit it to a revision. 
The speeches pronounced on this occasion, and parti- 
cularly that by the President Thibaudeau, show the 
change of opinion which had taken place. 

'* A democratic constitution," said he, ** is not one in 
which the people itself exercises all power. It is one 
in which a wise distribution of power ensures to the 
people liberty, equality, and tranquility. But I do not 
see that this can be the case in a constitution, where, at 
the side of a national representation, is placed a usurping 
commune, or factious Jacobins, which does not allow 
the usiiional representatives the direction of the armed 
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force in the town where they hold iheir sittings, thus 
depriving them of the power of defending themselTos, 
and of maintaining their dignity ; which grants to a frac- 
tion of the people the right of partial insurrection, and 
the -faculty of throwing the state into disorder.'' 

The petition of the people was not only rejected, but 
the law proposed by Si^yes was passed, and the mob as- 
sembled outside of the convention, having first failed to 
intimidate the representatives, was next dispersed by the 
Mtucadins, 

On the 12th Germinal, the day of the trial of Collot, 
Billaud, and Barr^re, the struggle was renewed. An 
immense crowd invaded the Tuileries, thronged into the 
hall of the convention with frightfU tumult, crying for 
bread, and for the Constitution of '93, and preventing by 
its clamors even its own spokesmen from being heard. 
The sections adhering to the Thermidorian principles 
were directed against them by the committees, and suc- 
ceeded in driving them from the convention, and finally 
dispersing them. 

This proposed diversion in their favor had only hasten- 
ed the fiill of the prisoners. It was decreed that CoUot 
d'Herbois, Billaud Varennes, and Barr^re, with Yadier, 
who was added to their number, should be transported 
that very night. Seven other deputies who had spoken 
in the debate were arrested ; and martial law was pro- 
claimed in Paris. The following day nine more Moun- 
tamists were arrested, and the convention decreed that 
all individuals who had contributed to " the vast tyranny 
abolished on the 9th Thermidor," should be disarmed ; 
that the National Guard should be reorganized on the 
basis of '89 ; that all families, whose property had been 
confiscated for any other cause than emigration, should be 
reinstated in their rights ; that religious worship should 
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be perfbnned iii the edifices destined for that psrpoee ; 
that the revolutionary tribunals should be definitely sopi- 
pressed ; and lastly, that a commission of eleven members, 
all Girondins, should occupy itself with the framing of a 
new constitution. 

This last blow was most severely felt by the Jacobins, 
and to all their other accusations against the convention, 
they now added that of apostacy. But as the hopes of 
the Jacobins declined, those of the royalists rose ; the 
12th Germinal was a day of triumph to them, snd 
their audacity daily increased. The emigrants began to 
re-enter their country under false passports ; others as- 
sembled in Switzerland, announcing their speedy return, 
and the refractory priests again appeared in the provinces, 
stirring them up to action. The persecution of those 
who were reputed terrorists now began. The adminis- 
trative bodies, which were mostly composed of Giron* 
dins and royalists, took advantage of the decrees of the 
convention, to disarm, perseeute, and imprison all those 
who were obnoxious to them. In the south, innumerable 
assassinations took place, and associations were formed, 
known under the names of the Companies of Jehu and 
of the Sun, which made it their business to murder the 
so-called patriots wherever they met them, even in their 
own houses. At Lyons the prisons were broken open, 
and ninety-eight prisoners massacred, and thrown into 
the Rhone. In a word, the most horrid scenes of the 
Revolution were equalled, if not surpassed, during the 
persecution against the revolutionists. At the head of 
the bands of assassins, were the deputies Isnard, Durand 
Maillane, and others. But although such frightful dt»- 
orders and crimes still continued to disgrace the country, 
and though the people were still in a state of unequalled 
misery, the convention was nevertheless able triumpli» 
15» 
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antly to resist eyery new assault. On the Ist Ptairial, 
it had to meet a very fonnidable attack, llie condem* 
nation and death of Fouquier TinyiUe, and fifteen of the 
judges and jury of the revolutionary tribunal, produced 
great excitement among the people, whom hunger left 
no rest, and this excitement was again taken advantage 
of by some designing men, to lead them into an insur- 
rection against the convention. On the morning of the 
1st Prairial, the warlike sounds, which so often disturbed 
the capital, were again heard, and an immense multitude 
of men and women surrounded the Tuileries, forced the 
guards at the door, penetrated into the palace, and rush- 
ed into the hall of the convention, with the cry that had 
resounded since the commencement of the Revolution. 
** Bread, bread," resounded in the convention, in 1795, 
as it had resounded outside the palace of Versailles in 
1789; and to the cries for bread were now added 
others for the constitution of '93. The alarmed deputies 
rushed up to the highest seats, where they were pro- 
tected from the assailants by a few gendarmes. Boissy 
d'Anglas threw himself into the president's seat, and 
was immediately surrounded by pikes, guns, and sabres. 
The deputy Feraud, endeavoring to cover him with his 
body, was struck down by a ball from a pistol, dragged 
out of the room, and massacred, and his murderers then 
returned to present to Boissy the head of his defender. 
The scene equalled the most atrocious of the Revolution, 
and the trembling deputies, giving way to the fear it inspir- 
ed, voted for all the propositions made by the mob, which 
were of a nature again to reinstate the system destroyed 
on the 9th Thermidor. Fortunately, the triumph of the 
mob was not of long duration ; while coercing the con- 
vention, it forgot that the governing bodies, the commit- 
tees, working in another wing of the palace, remained 
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finea, and able to talce measoies against it. At the very 
moment when four commissaries, chosen by the people, 
were leaving the assembly to place themselves at the 
head of a provisional government, they were met by the 
Thermidorian sections and the jevnesse doree, who at- 
tacked the mob and dispersed it. The convention then 
annulled the decrees that had been forced from it 

The mob, though dispersed for the moment, did not, 
however, lay down its arms, but returned on the mor- 
row to engage in a new struggle with the sections ; but 
the people were without leaders, and besides, had not 
that svpport from the other classes which they had for- 
merly had. In a few days, the convention having taken 
vigorous measures, and having even threatened to lAm* 
bard the fiiubourg St Antoine, the foremost among the 
rioters, the people at last submitted, and from this period 
their power may be considered at an end. The middle 
classes had regained power, and though order was not 
to be triumphant in France before it was imposed by the 
strong hand of despotism, a more regular government 
was gradually being established. The great danger to 
the Republic now entirely arose from the royalists, who 
were aided by the listlessness in which long years of 
excitement and fear had ended, and who now had 
partisans, not alone in the sections, but even in the con- 
vention and in the committees. The idea of stability 
connected with aa hereditary monarchy, began to lure 
those whom protracted anarchy had wearied with the 
name of liberty. The royalists considered themselves 
80 near the consummation of their wishes, that they 
even thought of making preparations for the coronation 
of Louis XVIII., eldest brother of the murdered Louis, 
and the emigrants prepared for a descent in La Vendee. 

The brill^t achievements of the Republican armies^ 
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in the year 1794, were followed in 1795 by a general 
discouragement, partly owing to the neglect of the got- 
eminent, which, having no longer the " energy of criiiie,^ 
was incapable of satisfying all the deniands upon it, and 
the troops were left in a state of dreadful destitution. 
Their numbers were greatly diminished by desertion, and 
on all sidea the French armies were beginning to re- 
treat. The army of the Rhine had, howerer, its greatest 
enemy in its own bosom, for its commander, Pichegru, 
thinking the Republic lost, and won orer by the promises 
of the Prince of Cond6, was meditating treason. 

The descent of the royalists on the coast of France 
was a complete failure. Prevented from landing in La 
Yenaee, where Charette, who had iMrokeb his compact 
with the Republic, was prepared to receire tbeiH, they 
were obliged to disembark in Brittany, where the peo- 
ple, though attached to the royalist cause, were ftot as 
deroted as in La Vendee. Cveneral Hoche attacked the 
royalist army in the penrasula of Qaiberon^ and com- 
pletely routed it; the English fleet that had broaghl 
H. thither, and wluch was still horering in the distance, 
being unaUe to approach and afibrd assignee. The 
royalista surrendered 21st July, 1795, but the coitren- 
tion having become aware of the growing strength of 
this party, ordered the death of the prisoners, and seven 
hundred and eleven emigrants were shot. Chaiette, 
ensconced in his camp at Belleville, responded to this 
atrocious measure by one as atronous. He ordered two 
thousand republicans, who were in his power, to be put 
to death. The terrible blow received at Qaiberon did 
not, however, suffice to crush the hopes of the emigrants^ 
who stin relied upon the party they had gained in the 
interior, and all their endeavors were now directed tow- 
ards persuading the members of the commission of deven 
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to totroduce monarchical principles into the new consti- 
tution. But here they were again disappointed, for the 
codunission presented to the people, on the 22dof Au- 
^st, 1795, a republican constitution, the fourth since 
1780. According to this constitution, which was the 
work of the Girondins, the legislative power was con- 
fided to two councils, one composed of five hundred 
members above the age of thirty, and the other composed 
of two hundred and fifty members above forty years of 
age. These councils were both elected by electors 
named by the primary assemblies, and the third of the 
members were to be renewed every year. The first 
eouncil was to propose, the second to sanction the laws, 
and the latter was also invested with the power of 
changiDg the residenc e of the legislative bodies, and of 
the executive. The executive power was confided to a 
directory of five members, having ministers, who were 
to be responsible. This directory was to be elected by 
the councils, and each year one member to be with- 
drawn, and a new one elected. The press, as well as 
all religious creeds, were to remain free ; popular socie- 
ties were prohibited; the laws against the emigrants 
declared irrevocable, &c. 

This constitution was accepted by the convention. 
Wiser than the constituent assembly in this respect, the 
present assembly decreed that the new constitution should 
be put in force by its own body, and that two thirds of 
the new legislative council should be elected from among 
its members. The election of members from the con- 
vention was left to the people, but in case the electors 
refused, the convention was invested with the power of 
itself making the selection among its members. 
. These measures gave a severe blow to the royalists, 
who were now the only active party, as they had hoped 
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to be able so far to goYern the elections as to ensare a 
majority of their own party, and the press now abound- 
ed with imprecations against that odious assembly, which 
was endeavoring to perpetuate its own dictatorship, and 
to destroy the sorereignty of the people. The days of 
1789 seemed to have returned, but in an inverse direc- 
tion. Orators presented themselves in great numbers ; 
the journals, pamphlets, and other kinds of publications 
^f the day (eft the convention no rest. In order to act 
in perfect concert, the assailants avoided all mention of 
the form of government they de^red ; but the legitimate 
king was uppermost in all minds, though hone pronounced 
his name. All intrigues, however, were in rain ; and 
though the sections of Paris, with a few exceptions, ia 
accepting the constitution rejected the additional de- 
crees, for once the departments did not follow the exam- 
ple of the capital. There the return of legal order sal- 
isfied the majority, and the desire for peace and tranqui- 
lity was so great, that the form of government had be- 
come indifferent. The constitution, together with the 
additional decrees, was accepted by a great majority in 
the primary assemblies, and the conTemion hastened 
to proclaim its Tictory, (23d September, 1795.) 

The last resource of its opponents was now in insur- 
rection, and they prepared for this by gathering together 
at Paris as many emigrante and Chouans as they could, 
and by rallying all the discontented about then. For 
several days preparations for an insurrection were going 
on in the capital, and when the convention endeaTored 
to put a stop to them by arming a troop of Jacobins, the 
ItMrmer agents of the reign of terror, the cries of the sec- 
tions against the supporters of Robespierre became most 
Tiolent, and a proclamation was issaed by them, declar- 
ing that they had ceased to obey the orders of the coa- 
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tention, and calling upon the people to arm. On tlie 
4th Octoher 1^ convention declared itself en permanence, 
and directed General Menou to proceed against the in- 
surgents. But the general, sympathizing more with the 
Parisians than with the convention, instead of taking de- 
cisive measures against them, entered into negotiations 
with them, and, confiding in their promise to disperse, 
withdrew his troops. The sections remained together, 
and their first attempt having been so feebly met, the 
Parisians began to think that they should gain an easy 
victory over the convention* But their assembly having 
dismissed Menou, and given the command to Barras, the 
general of the 9th Thermidor, this commander had cho- 
sen for his lieutenant the young general Bonaparte, a 
man who never took half-meaafures ; and on the morrow, 
13th Vend^miaire, (5th October, 1795,) the fuileries 
and its environs were formed into a vast camp, the is- 
sues of which were garnished with cannon, and every 
disposition was made to deliver battle d outrance to the 
insurgents. At four o'clock in the evening the struggle 
commenced, and though the people were vastly superior 
in number, Bonaparte's cannon did such execution, that 
at nine o'clock the insurgents were completely routed. 

The convention, which had been so severe against the 
terrorists) was extremely moderate towards the sections, 
limiting itselfto disarming the section Lepelletier, which 
had been the leader in the insurrection, and to dismissing 
the staff and the compagnie d^ elite of the National Guards. 
When this was done, all the prisoners were allowed to 
escape — one only was shot. However, when the cor- 
respondence of Louis XVIII. with his agents had been 
discovered, and it had been made evident that several of 
the members of the convention were in connection with 
him, it became necessary to take some farther measures 
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against the new attempts at a coanter-revolation. Two 
Thermidorian depaties— Rovdre and Saladin — ^who were 
convicted of having taken part in the revolt of the sec- 
tions, were imprisoned, and General Aubry, accused of 
having favored the operations of the enemy, was order- 
ed to be arrested. The exclusioR^of the relatives of 
emigrants from all legislirtive, judicial, and administra- 
tive functions was then pronounced; the laws against 
the transported priests were renewed ; the incarcerated 
'' patriots" released ; and the elections being terminated, 
the convention having solemnly decreed the union of 
Belgium with France, and having issued an amnesty for 
all political offences, declared on the 26th October that 
its mission was terminated. 

The directory, which immediately took its place, was 
a weak but regular government, having to struggle with 
the heaves and throes which for a long time continued > 
to disturb the state, though the storm was laid. During 
its reign all prominent individualities in the interior dis- 
appeared, while the generals who carried the conquering 
arms of France into all countries, rose more and more 
into pre-eminence, and began to exercise a decided in- 
fluence over matters in the interior. One name in par- 
ticular became conspicuous, and the Revolution had at- 
tained its consummation, when Napoleon Bonaparte was 
crowned Emperor of France. Of the two inevitable con- 
sequences of anarchy — subjugation by a foreign foe, or 
despotism under an ambitious citizen — ^the least .dread- 
ful fell to the lot of France. 
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HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Gilbert Burnet, 
D.D.f late Bishop of Salisbury. With a Collection of RecordSf 
and a copious Index, revised and corrected, with additional 
Notes and a Preface, by the Rev. E. Nares, D.D. Illustrated 
with a Frontispiece and twenty-three Portraits on steel. Fonu' 
ing four elegrant 8vo. vols, of near 600 pages each. $8 00. 

To the student either of civil or religious history no epoch can be of mor« 
Importance than that of the Reformation in England. U signalized the 
oTerthrovir, in one of its strongest holds, of the Roman power, and gave an 
impulse to the human mind, the full results of which are even now but 
partly realized. Almost all freedom of inquiry— all toleration in matters of 
relij^on, had its birth-hour then ; and without a familiar acquaintance with 
all its principal events, but little progress can bh made in understaadiDf 
the nature and ultimate tendencies of the revolution then effected. 

The History of Bishop Buknet is one of the most coIwOrated and by far 
the most frequently quoted of any that.haa been written of this gr^at event. 
Upon the original publication of the first volume, it was received tn 
Great Britain with tho Inudest and most extravsgant encomiums. The 
author received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and was request- 
ed by them to continue the work. In continuing it he had the assistance of 
the most learned and eminent divines of his time ; ahd he confesses his in- 
debtedness for important aid to Llotd, Tillotspn and STiiLiiropLEvr, 
three of the greatest of England's Bishops. " I know,'* says he, in his Prgk 
face to the second volume, " that nothing can more effectually recommend 
this work, than to say that it passed with their hearty approbation, after 
they had examined it with that care which their great zeal for the cause con 
cemed in it, and their goodness to the autlior and freedom with him, obliged 
them to use.*' 

The present edition of this great work has been edited with laborious 
care by Dr. Nares; who professes to have corrected important errors into 
which the author fell, and to bav«e made such improvements in the order of 
the work as will render it far more useful to the reader or historical student. 
Preliminary explanations, full and sufficient to the clear understanding of 
die author, are given, and marginal references are made throughout the 
book, so as greatly to facilitate and render accurate its consultation. The 
whole is published in foiur large octavo volumes of sir. hundred pages in 
each— i[>rinted upon heavy papei in large and clev type. ''; contains por- 
traits of twenty-four of the most celebrated characters of t;:^ Reformation* 
and is issued in a very neat style. It will of course find a piace in every 
theologian's )ibrarv— and will, tay no means, we trusti be confined to thU 
" viy ilfflltedsi^rs. 
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BURNET ON THE XXXIX. ARTICLES. 

An Exposition of the Thirtj-nine Amcicb ol the Ch'jrch of Eng. 
land. By Gilbert Burnkt, JU.D., late Bishop of Salisburj. 
With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession — Creed 
of F<fpe Fius IV , &c. Revised and corrected, with oopibos 
Notes and additional References, by the Uev. James R. Page, 
A.M., of Queen's College, Camoridge. In one h&ndfiome 8vo 
Tolome. #2 00. 

** No Churchman, no Theolo|l«n, can stand in need of information as to 
the character or value of Bishoo Burnet's Zxposition, wnicu long Rince tooii 
iU fitting place ai one of tne acknowledged and admired standaHe of Uie 
\Phttrch. It IS only needful that we speak of the labou*^ of me editor of uie 
present eaiiiori, &.r.(i these aooear to b!gr<d a nitmg modesty wiin eminent 
Industry and juagraent. Thus, while Mr. f age nas careioiijr verinea, and 
in many instances corrected ana eidarged the references to the Fathers, 
U>unciis and otner authorities, and greatly multipli«^<i ti>e Scripture citations 
—for the Bishop seems in many cases to bavfe !orgotien that his readers 
would not all be as familiar with the Sacred 'i'ezt a» himself, and might not 
as readily find a passage even wher* they Knew it ezistea— ae 'Mr. P.) has 
HCiupulousty left the text untouched, and added whatever ill'js^racivc siat- 
tar he has been able to gattier in the form of Notes and an Appebdiz. 
11 « documents collected in tho latter are of great and abiding vaiue.*' 

PEARSON ON THE OREED. 

An Exposition of tlie Creed. By John Pearson, D.D., late 

Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, containing the Principal 

Greek and Latin Creeds. Revised and corrected by the Rev. 

W. S. Dobson, M. A., Pcterhouse, Camlndge. In one hanasome 

8yo. volume. 9^00. 
TU/oUotMfi^ may be stated a* the advtaiiages of this edition over aJl others 

First— Great care lias been laken to correct the numerous errors in ths 
fsferences to the texts of Scripture Which had crept in by reason of the re- 
peated editions through which tliis admirable work has passed ; and many 
rsferencos, as will be seen on taming to the Index of Texts, have been added. 

Secondly— The Quotations in tlie Notes have been almost universally 
Identified and the references to tliem ad^ioined. 

Lastly— The principalSymbola or Creeds, of which tlie particular Articles 
have been cited by the author, have been annexed ; and wherever the ori- 
Kinal writers have given the Symbola in a scattered and disjobited manner, 
the detached parts liave been brought into & successive and connected point 
of view. These have been added in chronological order in the form of an 
Appendix.— Fwfe Edttor. 

Magee on oMionement and SaeriOee. 

Biicouiies and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atone. 
mpmi and Sacrifice, and on the FVincipal Arguments advanced, 
and the Mode of Reasoning employed by the Opponents of 
those Doctrines, as held by the Established Church. By the 
late moe^ Rev. Wm. M*Gee, D.D., ArchbisHop of Dublin. 
Two vols, royal 8vo. beautifully printed #6 00. 

"Tliii b OM of ilw RblM critical ud iK>le:Aicai woriu of modern timoiL ArAbUhop iUgMl 
fwjr • wtainu htrthtnlmn. H* 'i ku ezi elleni wliolar, mi acute reaMiwr. and is pownwd of ■ 
'S%*'*f?!!l'? »e<ltw'"*^<^ «<^H'i ^« widi! flekl of argruiaeni lo which his voturoman devolid— Ito 
nailrad BlUical ^uionimiipn mi a wieiy of topic* mhk^ tim AcdifaWiop teiup (brwuU, hmmI e,. 
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PALMER'S ' " 

TREATISE. ON THE CHURCH. 

4. Treatise on. the Church of Christ. Designed chiefly for tha 
ose <rf Students in Theology. By the Rev. William Palmer, 
M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited, with Notes, by/ 
the Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D.D., Bishop of the Pnv 
testant Episcopal Church in the 'Diocese of Maryland. Tw« 
vols. 8vo., handsomely printed on fine paper. $5 00. 

"The treatise of Mr. Palmer is the best exposition and vindication of Chnreh Prindpln 
Ibat we have ever read ; excelling conttfinporaneous treatues iu depth of learning and raii- 
dity of Judgment, as much as itexcels older trcntises on the like eut^ects, m adaptation to 
Oie wanu and habits of the age. Of its influence in England, wliere it has passed tbron|^ 
two editions, we have not tlie means to form an opinion ; but we believe that in this conntrjr 
it has alre»<iy, even before its reprint, done more to restore the sound tone of Catholic prin- 
ciples and teeline than any other one work of tlie age. The author's learning and powers of 
eombinaiion and arrangement, great as they obviously are, are lese'remarkable tliaii tlio stark 
ing good sense, the vigorous and soUd ju'dgnient, which is everywhere manifest in tho trei^ 
Cbe, and confers on it its distinctive excellence. Tbe style of the aathor is diAtinguinhed tat 
dignity and masculine energy, while his tone is everywhere natural ; on proper occaaioos, 
floverenlial; and always, so far as we remember, sufficiently conciliatory. 

"*"" ■ ' ho desire " • - 

nenttngdei 
1 Palmer'a Treatise on tho Charcb."--i\^ Y. Chmx/iman. 
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PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 

BY JOHN HBNRT NBWHAN, B.D., 

Fellow of the Oriel College and Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin'i^ 

Oxford. The six volumes of the London edition complete ia 

two elegant 8vo. volumes of upwards of 600 pages each. $5 00. 

fICr Mr. Newman's Sermons hatre probably attained a higher character 
than any others ever published in . this country. The following recom- 
mendatory letter (is one of the many) received by tbe publishers durin| 
their progress through the press. 

From tht Bishop of North CaroHnm. 

Raleigh, Nor. S8,lMi 
7otv letter aanoiiBcing your intention to republish the Parochial Sermons of the Rev. Joh« 
Bmiy. Newman, B.D., Oxford, has given me smcere pieasuie. In complying with yont 
Nqnait for my opinion of them, I do not hesitate to sa>',— aArr a con.<tant use ol tliero in my 
doeet,and «n observvtion of their eflect upon some of my friends, fcir the last six years,— that 
they are among the very best praciicnl sermons in tiie English language ; that while they are 
liree fVum thoM extravagances of opinion usually ascnbtnl Iu the author of the 90th Tract, 
flwy assert in tlie strongest manner die true doctrmes of the Reformation in England, and en 
fefce witii n«culiar>plemnity and effect that holiness of hie, with the means thereto, eo char- 
•cteristie vaMm Fathers of that Uying age. With high respea and esteem, your friend aad 
Mnr•a^ "^ L.a.lVS& 

HARE'S PAROCHIAL' SERMONS. 
Simons to a Country Congregation. By Augustus William 
Hare, A.M., late Fellow of New College, and Rector of Altoa 
Barnes. One volume, royal 8vo. $2 25. 

* Any one who can S« pleased with delicacy of thought expressed in t^-. most tiraplelia' 
gnage— 4iny one who can reel the charm uffiiidiug praaical duties elucioatrd and enbrcel 
iy apt and vari«K. il!uatnitions--wiU be delighted with this vcilume, which preseate os witb Ike 

orkin^ of a |.ioiu and highly giAed mind."— (<iMir. Revino. 
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THE KINGDOM OF OHRIST; 

Or, Hints respecting the Principles, Constitution, and Oidmances 
of the Catliolic Church. By Frederick Denison Mauricb, 
M.A. Chaplain of Guy's Hospital, Professor of English Litera 
ture and History, King's College, London. In one elegant oc 
tavo volume of 600 pages, uniform in style w^h Newman's 
Sermons, Palmer on the Church, &.c. $2 50. 

'* Mr. Maarice*B,work ie eminently fitted to engage tlie att<>ntion and nte«t tl|e wants of all 
Mtaresled in tbe wvenil inovemenU that are now taking place i<i the feligious comnauatty ; il 
lakwap tli« pTCtensiona generally of tiie aeverai Protestant denominations and of the Ro' 
aanists, so as to comiueDd itself in th>! growing interest in tlie contruveray between the lat- 
ter and Uieir upponenis. The nulitical poitiun of tlie work contains much that is attracUva 
toa thooghifar man, of any or or no religious peauasion, io reference to the axisting and poa- 
sibla futare state of oar couatry.*' 

A MANUAL FOR OOMMUNlbANTS ; 

Oi the "Order for Administering the Holy Communion ; conveniently ar- 
ranged with Meditations and Prayers from Old English Divines, betaif 
the Eucharistica of Samuel VVilberforce, M.A., Archdeacon of Suiry, 
(adapted to the American service.) Convenient size for the pocket 
17i cents— gilt edges 50 cents. 

" These meditations, prayers, and expositions, are given ia the very words of the illdstri- 
OM divines, martyrs, confessors, and dcKtors of the Church; and th^y form altogether 
each a body of instr^otiTe^ matter as is nowhere else to be found in the same coai- 
^aas. Though cotlor>d from various auliiora, the whole ia pervaded by a unity of spirit aai 
purpose ; and we most earnestly conunend the work as better lilted than any other which 
«re know, to subserve the ends of sound edilication and fervent aud substantial devotioa. 
rhe American reprint has been edited by a deacon of great promise in the Church, and is ap« 
fiopriately deditiaied to the Bishop of thu dioceee."— CAure/imon. 

OQILBY ON LAY-BAPTISM: 

An Outline on the Argument against the Validity of Lay-Baptism. By the . 
Rev. John D. Ogilby, A.M., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. One 
volume 13mo., 75 cents. 

** We have beon favoured with a copy of the above woik,aBd lose no time in aanovaeiiut 
ite pablicauoa. From a cursory innpectjon of it, we take it to be a thorough, fharless, aai 
veiyable discus-ion of the subjert ^hi(>h it (.roposes, aiming less to excite inquiry, thaa to 
wimgt by leagued and ingenious argument, inquiries already excited."— CAiircAman. 

THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF 
ELEOTIO N: 

Or, an Historical In luiry into the Ideality and Causation of ScriptuimJ. 
Election, as received and maintained in the Primitive Church of Christ 
By Geoige Stanley Faber, B.D., author of " Difficulties of Romanism,** 
-''Difficulties of Infidelity," &c. Complete in one volume octavo. $1 7Sl 

-* Mr. Faber verifies bis opinion by demonstration. We cannot pay a hig!ier raqpert to Mi 
««ik than hy reoommeadior it to ail 'WCAurcA o/ England Quarterly /Ssofem 
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CHURCHMAN'S LIBRARY. 

TIm Tolumes of this series pre of a standard character and highljr 
by the Bishops and Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 



THE PRACTICAL. CHRISTIAN; 

Or, Devout Penitent. By R. Sherlocke, D.D., with a Life of the Anthor, eg 
> the Right Rev. Bishop Wilson. One^elegant volume. 16mo. 75 ceuta. 

THE CHIBCHMIIIPS GOHPANION IN THE CLOSET ; 

Or, a Complete Manaal of Privrte Devotions Collected from the writings ai 
Archbishop Laud, Bishop An^ .wes. e;snop Ren, Dr. Hickes, Mr. Kettle« 
well, Mr. Spiuckes, and other ktiniteiit old Eng-Lsh Divines. With a Pre- 
face by Rsv. Mr. Spinrkes. Edited by Francis E. Paget. X. A. One els 
gant volume, 16mo. $1* 00. 

(OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 

Four books, by Thomas & Kempis, a new and '%>rAplete edition, elegantl^r 
pnnted. 1 vol. Ifijitu. $i 00. 

THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH; 

Or, Christian H-ntuy of Eugland in early British. Saxon, and Norman Timee 
By the R«;v. Edward Chortoa, M A. With a Preface liy the Right RflV. 
Bishop Ives. 1 vu. 16mo., elegantly ornamented. $1 00 

LEARN TO DIE- 

Diaoe Muri, Learn to Die : a Tleligious Discourse, moving every ChristisB 
man to enter into a serious Remembrance of his End. By Christopher Sol 
too, D.D., late I^bebd ol Westminster. 1 v«L 16mo., elegantly caor 
menteU. $1 00. 

SACRA PRIVATA: 

The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers of the Right Rev. T. Wil- 
sou, D.D., Lon) Bishop of Sodex and Man. First complete edition. 1 vol. 
royal 16mo., elegantly ornamented. $1 00 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRAMENT. 

•€odly Meditations upon the most Holy Sacrament of the Lord*s Snpper. By 
Christopher Sutton, D.D., late I^bend of Westminster. 1 voL.royml IfiaM., 
elegantly ornamented. $1 00. 

A DISCOURSE CONCERNING PRAYER 

And the frequenting Daily Public Prayer. By Symon Patrick, D.D., sometiiM 
Lord Bishop of Ely. Edited by Francis E. Page*, M.A., Chaplain to tk« 
Lotd Bishop of Oxford. 1 vol. royal lOmo., elegautly ornamented. 7ft ceiOs 

THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 

A bMtttifu] collection of Poetry, chiefly T/evotional. By the author of *' Tke 
Cathedral.** 1 vol.loyal Ifimo., elegautly printed. $1 35. 

THE CHRISTMAS BELLS : 

A lUe nf n-uy Tnle. and oth^j Poems. By the author of " Coi 
** Viiguua,'' Aa i ^oL xv>al lOmo^ elegantly ornamented. 7ft 
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THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 

B7 the Rev. Henry Edward Manning, M. A.^ Archdeacon of GhicheetM 

Complete in one elegant volume, 16mo. Price $1 00. 
This work is considered by several of the Biafaops and Clergy of England 
and this country, to be the most able treatise on the subject. 

TALE8 OF THE VILLAGE; 

In which the Principles of the Romanist, Churchman, Dissenter, and Infide^ 
are contrasted. By the Rev. Fiancis £. Paget, M. A. In three elegant 
vola. 18mo. $1 75. 

LEARN TO LIVE. 

Ditoe Vivere^-Leam tp Live. Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ is 
and ought to he an express pattern for imitation unto the life of a Chris- 
tian. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. One elegant vol. IGmo. Price Si Ca 

THE DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 

By the Rev. Wm. Ingraham,Kip, anthor of " Lenten Fast." One elegant 
volume, 16mo., of 415 pages. Price $1 25. 

THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 

Ay the Rev. R. W. Evans. From the Twelfth English edition. One ela 

ganlly printed volume. 75 cents. 

"We believe no person could read this work and not be the bettar fti its 
pious and tonching lessons."— Z/onifon Lit, QazetU, 

PORTRAIT OF A CHURCHMAN. 

hj the Rev. W. Gresley, A. M. From the Seventh English edition. One 

elegant volume,'*16mo. 75 cents. 

" The main part of this admirable volume is occupied upon the illnstra- 
txation of the practkdl working of Chvrch principles when sincerely recrivtdf 
letting forth t))e1r value in the commerce of daily life, and bow sorely they 
conduct those who embrace them in the safe and quiet path of holy Um." 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. 

Fiem Ae Fifth English edition. One elegantly printed Tolome. 75 eeatik 
This volmne contaitn some of the choicest vvrses by the most en^cnt 
/Bhrines of the present centwy. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAIIOR ON EFISCOPiCI. 

The'fiacred Order and Offices of Episcopacy Asserted and Maintained : tm 



which is added, Clerus Domini, a Discourse on the Office Ministerial 
By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D. One elegant volume, lOoM 
Price $1 Oq. 

The reprint in a portable fonn of this eminent Divine's unanswandik 
Btfence of Episcopacy, cannot fail of being welcomed by every chorchmvi 

THE GOLDEN GROVE. 

A choice Manual, containing what is to be believed, practised, and desifed, 
or prayed for; the prayers being fitted for the several days ofthaweelE, 
To which is added, a Guide for the Penitent, or a Model drawn up for fhm 
»»^PJ»^o^ovi^ «ou'« t»ounded with sin. Also, Festival IlVmns, &0. By 
the Bight Rev. Bubop Jeremy Taylor, D. D. One volume, I61DO. #010 
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80RIPTUR». AND QEOLOQY. 

Ob tlw Halation betwe«n tlu Hblr Seriptvxvs and Mine puts of CtaologiM] . 
SeiraM. By John P » Smith, D.D., uthor of tha ** Seriptwe Testfanony 
oCth* Maninh," Ac Ao. 1 vd. Iteo. $1 S9. 

**Tho TolanM consiits of «iffht loctares, to whieh are appended letenty 
Mfes of enpftlementuy notes. The Ifast leotnie Is intiodnotonr : tlie seeona 
xi setentifinlljr descriptiTe of tlie principal topics of geological sdemoe ; tlie 
third includes a reseaich into the creation of our globe ; the fourth and llfA 
le^nies comprise an exaidnation of the deluge ; the sixth diicusses the appa- 
rent dissonance between the decisions of geologists, and the hitherto re- 
veived inteipretation of Scripture, with an additioaial exposition of the diluvial 
heoiy ; the seventh is devoted to illustiatioii of the uethod to inteipiettke 
ScriptQies. so that they may harmofiM with the disooreries of geology ; the 
eighth is the peiaration of the whole 



WORKS BY THE REV. DR. 8PRAQUE. 

TRUB AHD VAXiBB BSIiIOIOir. 

LeetUM illnstrating the Contzast between TVue Christianity and varioiQS 
ether syrtems. 1^ William B. SnAevi, D.D. lyoLlSmo. $100. 

IiBCTURBB ON RBVlTAIiB HT RBI.IOXOV. 

% W. B. SrsASirs, D.D.r With an Intradaeloiy Basay by Lbomabs « 
Woods, D J). ItoL Iteo. STfoenta. 

Z.BVTBR8 TO A DAVOHTBR 

Ai Tt e'iBal Subjecta. Br W. B. SrsASVi, D.D* Fourth edition, rsTisad 
and eiuaiged. IfuLlteo. TSeenta. 

Z.BOTITRBS TO TOUHO PBOPI.B. 

^y W. B. SrBAOVB, DJ). VTilStk an IntrodudoiT Iddrsaa. By Samvbl 
MiLLBB, D.D. Fourth editioB. 1 voL lino. 874- eenta. 
The writing of Pr. Spiagne «« too well faunra, and too highly estimated 
by the Christian community generally, to require any ottier enconaum than 
ia fiuniahed by their own ments ; lor this reason it is thought unnecessary t» 
subjoin the &vourable testimonies bone to their utiHty and excellence by the 
whole circle of the periodical prsss of thia country, and the fact, that they 
haire each passed through ssTeral editions in Ifagland, suAdenay attests the 
est im s ti i m m which they are held abroad. 

SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 
Lectures od Spiritual Christianity. By Isaao Tatloe, author of ** Spiritual 
I>espotism," 4;c. dto. I vol ISmo. 7ft cents. 
*' ThIa work is the production of one of toe most gifted and aooompllslMd 
auada of the present age. If aome of hia former productions may have been 
thought ehaxaoterized by too much metaphyaloal abatraction, and in some in- 
atanoes, by speealatioais of doubtful importsaoe the piesent folnme is, we 
think, in no degrse liable to this objection. It is indeed distinguished for deep 
thought and accurate discrimination: and whooTlr would read it to adnmtage 
must task hia fiuraltiee in a much lugher degree, than in readiiv ordinary 
books t and ^t it contains nothing which an ordinary degree of utelligenoe 
and unlicatian may not readily comprehend. The view which it giree ot 
Christianity, both as a sjrstem of truth and a system of duty, is in the hif^eet 
degree insteuctire ; and its tendencies are not less td quicken the inteDectual 
< hoal fc ies, than to direct and elevate the moral sensibilities. We have no doubt 
that it will be read with great mterest by those who read to find nkaterials 
far thought, and that it is destined to exert a most important infinenoe, espe- 
cially on the more intellectual classes in the adfanoement of the faiteresU of 
truth and ^tyJ*^Albwjf Evenuig JcumA 



Works by Rer. Robert Philip. 

YQUNQ MAN'S CLOSET LIBRARY. 

■r Eobtit Plufip. WitkaabHrodoeMNjEmybf EeTr.AlbMtBuaM.lTCl. 
Itoi*. f 1 00. 

X^VS OF THB 8FI8XT. Traced in Us Woifc : a Oompaaiaii to Oe B»> 
peziaantal Guides. % Kobext Philip. 1 toL XSmo. 0Octs. 

XSTOZIOICAL AXD BXFBRIMBNTAXt amDSa. By Robert PhOiB. 
WMiMi iBttodoctMy gwfcy by Beif. Albeit Bm— ». Svok.Uini». $171. 
'^ ifaiiBff: 

Guide to the Peipbaed I ««Me to Hm DovbCteff. 

Do. do. DoTotfoael I Do. do. CoiiwneatioaB. 

Oobdo. TboNlfttfa. I Dp. do. 



LADY'S CLOSET LIBRARY. 

ICABTS; <v Bet^U «C Feai^lf Hnlinwi. By Robert PhiHp. 1 vol 

Iflon. fOoents. 



ilAXTKA»;orTiftelSet«CV^iM]enb^. ByRebertPhOtp. 1 frt 
IflkM. ftOets. 



LTDIAS; ar I>Mnto>»M< << »— >!■ Hbiwrtii. ^y Robert nOip 
liol. ISmo. fiOcte. 

Th e Mattrnai 8miu ef the thfffff popidar libniy Jf IMW leody, entitled, 
TBB SANNAHB] or Matennl ladqeaee of Som. Bw Robert Philip 
iToLlSmp. SOcta. 




MKt,hftnaiMtb«cb« 
«otyia«fc'^rRni^B>. 



q«iek«Biaf the mom of iMBoiMMitif oa At ptft of i 



OEMS FROM TRAVELLERS. 

Slintnitiye of Tarions paan^oe in the Holy Soriptan, widi nearly one hnndied 
BnfimTian. Anumrthe anthoiitief ^[noted will he fond the foUovinf df^ 
tinjniahod names: Haimer, Lahade, Lane, Madden, Claiko, Pbooeka, 
Chandler, M aloom. Hartley, Rnaeel, Jowitt. Game, Shaw, Metier, Noibahi^ 
Brace, Calmet, JS. BInnt, Belanl, Loid Lindny, *e. *o. 1 vol lte» 
#1 OD. 

*"thmU6fy actttttatmwaUbi wmajnumgim |UI of ianortneeud koeair, talaelfe- 
-"^ * '^ boe>q- thtqr ewrtAjJWoMa .<e laiiiiw oat uilu— , ftmjjhr Jatfi 



J wofooiithaUr ■JJwJ, b«t iMpMfcitb I— wa le a*, lao 

^iia i «taio<iflCTl»y,tteToloiiiifaq0wpw> wt «di»fto»i*li%eoa«wtiiigofo»tiaol»>Ma 
akeaamtiTM of tnvoUofB who k«To ncQi4«l tha cartMMoT die omaMl osIimm, Am 
^omwohMBtlut aooM uifw won fotaiiMd wioac Hmu to tU» 4^. toek — ■rimi u 
*• ttnw whm the Scriptaiw won written, nd Hiat theee bmbm ue k naay iartnoae 
■llbcl*«eda«cetbejMtiiuclMattaaik Tkeoompitaror tirfe TiihHMtnHtetfaiitiK«i«r be 

Wf^* !5*^ *^!f**" curtoBM, Mi leMrt them to • deererpeneptiea of theptopria^ 
■aihaoatrartheitteotmtieasMoAMidniiraftoitAamiatfaaW^^ ^-^-^ 



GENERAL HISTORY OF OIVILIZATIOr 

II BarQpe, from the fall of tb* |lomn Enpirt, lo the Fxeach 'RwotaMon 



By If. Gnizot, Professor oi Histoir to the ficniir des Lettres of Pute 
Printed from the second English edition, with Occasional Notes, bv G. S 
Henry, D.IX, of New- York. One handsome Tolome, 12mo. f 1 00. 
* ThA third editfon of this valoable work has inst appeared, with nmmei^ 
ous and useful notes, by Professor Henry, of the University of New-York. 
X. Onixot, in his instructive lectnres has given an epitome of Modem His 
tory. distinguished by all the merits which in another department, vendets 
Blackstone a subject of such peculiar and imbounded praise ; a work dose 
If condensed, mcloding no^iiing nseless and emitting nothing essential • 
written with grace, and conceived and arranged with consummate abOttik 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOCIETY 

ZN THE BABBABODS ABD OZTIUZBD 8TATB. 
An Bssay towards Discovering the Origin and Course of Human Improve 
ment. By W. Cooke Taylor, LL.D., *c., of Trinity College, Duhttn 
Handsomely printed on fine peper. tvds. llmo $9 S5. 
"The design of this work is to detennhie, ftom an examination ef the 
various fDims in which sodeW has been found, what was the origin ol 
dvilisation ; and under what circumstanees those attributes of humanity 
which hi one country become the foundation of social happinessi are in a» 
ether perverted to the production of general wiMVjJ 

OARLYLE ON HISTORY 9b HEROES. 

On Bprees, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in History. Six Lectnres, re 
ported with Emendations and Additions, \/f Thomu Carlyle» authot d 
the French Revolution, Sartor Resaitne, *e. Elegantly printed tn t 
voL ISmo. Second edition* $1 OOL 
And here we must close a work— cuch as we have seldom seen the 
of, and one which redeems the Uteratnre of our superfidal and mann 
Bring period. It Is one to purify our nature, ezpana our ideas, and ex- 
alt our souls. Let no library or book-room be without it ; the more It to 
studied the more it wUl be esteemed.*— LOirary Oscdfc. 

SOUTH EY'S POBTIOAL ^ORKS. 

Hm Complete Poetical Works of Robert Southey, Esq., LL.D. The ten 
Tdnme London edition in one elegant royal 8vo. rolnme, with afiae per 
trait and vignette. $3 M. 
• • Thie editiea, which the autlwr has ananged and levieed with the 

•aae care as if It were intended for posthnmoos publication, indudes many 

yieees which either have never befora been eettected, or have hitherto le 

maiimd unp' ff^M *h y i- 

SCH LEO EL'S PHILOSOPHY OP 
HISTORY. 

TiM Fhflosophy of HUtoxy, in a course of Lectures deUveredat TienM» If 
Rederick von Schlegd, translated from the German, with a Memo^ iff 
the Anthor, by J. B Robertson. Handsomdy printed on fine p«m. t 
veto. Ukno. |t 50. 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Bditedby his son, John C. HamtttaB. t vols. 8vo. $5 0(h 
•< We cordially recommend the perusal end diligent study of these vol^ 
vmee, exhibiting, as they do, mudi valuable matter relative to the Rev^ 
utfam, thiTMlah'iahment of the Federd Constitution, and other importaal 
evwik Sif «B^ tls of our country.*wif««-revi KtwUm, 



TIB NSW PFKCHiSE; 

0», 8eT«n and a Half Tean in the Far West. By Robert Carlton, Jim^ 
Alter gt Idem, 
Two handflome Tolumes Idmo. $1 50. 
• * Thu wvik u oharaoteriMd bj vuoIl original homoor and iafin^^ 

1 fiiLlOF AI0N6 ASIUCAN 8CSNSBT. 

Bf Angiutiu E. Silliman. One elegantly printed volnme. lOmo. 75 centai 

THE AMERICAN IN EGYPT. 

Wlfh SimViM fhrcagh ikmbia-Petraa and the Holy Land, dntliie Hi* 

yeaia 1839.40 
By James Swing Codley. Olustxsted wita nomerons Steel Engravings, 
also Etching* and Designs by Johnston. One handsome Tulome, octaTo, of 
610 pages. $3 00. Cheap edition, paper covers, $1 09 
** Vo otker toIqim axiut can civ* th« raedw w traa a pffiton of wliet he wonU be a.il9 
to M* and mMt in Egypt. No oth«r book it more practical and plain in ifa picture of praeiaaly 
wtat tke tittfeUer buaaalf will naet. Otbar writers have one acooant to give of thair jowr- 
mmj on paper, and another to ralata in conTnaatlon. Mr. Cooler haa bat me atoiy for the 
Araaida cinle and the rriatedpifo.'*— frecjkr Jtmatkan. 

THB FLifi SHIP ; 

OR A VOYAGE ROTJND THE WORLD, 
In the United States Frigate Colombia, attended by her consort, the Sloop of 
War John Adams, and bearing the broad pennant of Commodore Geor '* 
Read. Bv Fitch W. Taylor, Chaplain to the Sqoadron. S vols. 1 



TOUR TISOnCH TUBKBT AND FBBSU. 

Narrative of a Tonr throagh Armenia. Knrdistan, Persia and Mesopotasda. 

vrith an introductuMi and Oocasional Observations npon the Condition of 
t Ifohammedanism and Christianity in those coantries. By the Rev. Horatie 

Soathgate, Missionaiy of the Americaa Ep&acopal Church. 8 vols. VUao, 

plates. $8 00. 

SGOTLARD AUD THE SCOTCH; 

OR THE WESTERN CIRCtJIT. 
Bf Catiiarine Sinclair, Author of Bf odem Accomplishments, Modem Sodaty, 
dbo. Ao» 1 vol. 12mo. $0 7ft. 

SHETLASS AND THE SHETLANBEBS ; 

OR THB NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Ey Catharine Sinclair, Author of Scotland and the Scotch, Holiday 
fte. dM. 1 vol. ,18mo. fO 87i. 

HiNDT AND T . — ^a tale op irish life. 

By Samuel Lover, author of " Rorr CMore,** ** The Gridiron," &o. Illustrated 
-with twenty-two characteristic illustrations from designs by the Author. One 
handsoine volume, cloth gilt. $1 85. The same in bouds, $1 00. The 
■asM vrith only two plates, in p^wr covers, 60 ceirfs. 

WITH TWENTT-THllKB ILLUSTKATIONS BT DICK KITCAT| 

THE FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HALLORAN, 

AND ms MAN MARE ANTONY o'TOOLE. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
^m elegant volume, doth gilt, f 1 85, in boards^ $1 OO— 2n paper Goveia wKk 
ealy two plates, 50 cents 



D. Appleton ^ Co.s Caiu0ig%tt ©f VaiuaCU W9r1t9^ 13 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS. MANUFACTURES AND MINES, 

Containing a clear exposition of tlieir Pnii-; pjes and Practice. Bf Andrew 

Ur«, M.D., F.R.S., «&c. <&c. Illustrated with One Thousand Tuo Htmdred 

and Forty-one Engravings on wood. Containing upwards of 1300 closely 

printed pages, forming one very thick volume 8vo , strongly bound in 

sheep. $5 00. IC/* The same work bound la two volumes. $5 dO. 

la erery point of view a work like the present can but be re^^rH^d an a benefit dona to tbeo 

letica] and piacticai actence, to commerce and industrvj kuu an important addition to a spa- 

•iea.of Uterature the AKciusive prodactioa of tLb present cent iry, and the present state of 

peace and ciTiiiKution. Criti'^lanif in lavour of ita intrinsic value to all classes oftlie commv 

nlty might ue prod ice<l, if space would ^sennit, rrout u^warda of three hundred of the leodiac 

Jowmaia in Europe at<d inia country. 

** Thia useful and most excellent work, which has been issuing in Monthly Nnmbers, foi 
aome time past, is now completed. It is a publication of most decided and permanent valoe, 
ODO of which no library should (le destitute. It is nlled with information upon precisely those 
stttgects with which every one should be familiar, upon the practical operations of the arta, 
the scientific principles and processes Q .. Khanica, and the history of all improvemeata ia 
•▼•ly departme«it of Science and Industry. The aatbor is a man of eminence and ability, and 
the work enjoya the highest reputation in Engiknd, where it was first published. We trast 
it will be welcomed by the intelligent of every class of our citizens. It is neatly printed, aad 
Ihiatcatsd with upwards of twelve hundred enfpavinga."— N. Y. Tribune, 

HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines foi 
Raising Water, including the Steam and Fire Engines, ancient and mod- 
em ; with Observations on various subjects connect^tjd with the Mechanic 
Arts; including the Progressive Development of the Steam-Engine 
Descriptions of efrery variety of Bellows, Piston, and Rotary Pumps 
Fire Engines, Water'Rams, Pressure Engines, Air Machines, fiolipiles 
4ec. Remarks on Ancient Weils, Air Beds. Co' Wneels, Blowpipes. 
Bellows of various People, Magic Goblets, Steam Idols, and other M»- 
ctunery of Ancient Temples. To which are addeo Experiments on Blow- 

' ing and Scouting Tubes, and other original Devices, Nature's modes and 
Machinery for Raising Water. Historical notices respecting Siphont, 
Fountains, Water Organs, Clopsydrse, Pipes, Valves, Cocks, &c. In five 
books. Ulustrated by nearly Three Hundred Engravings. By Thomas 
Ewbuik. One handsomely printed vomme of six hundred pages. %Z SO. 

HODQE ON THE STEAM-ENGINE^ 
Tlie Steam-Engine, its Origin and Gradual Improvement, from the time of 
Hero to the present day, as adapted to Manufactures, Locomotion ami 
Navigation. Illustrated with Fortv-eight Plates in lull detail, oum«roii8 
Wood Cuts. Ac. Bv Paul R. Hodge, C.E. 1 vol. folio of plateSi and 
letter-press in 8vo. #10 00. 

LAFEVER'S MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 
Beauties of Modem Architecture: co^'^isting of Forty-eight Plates of Ori- 
ginal Designs, with Plans, Elevati ab and Sections, also a Dictionary 
of Technical Terms ; the whole forming a complete Manual for the Pn^c 
tical Builder. By M. Lafever, Architect. 1 vol. large 8vo half boim 
•0 00. 

LAFEVER'S STAIR-CASE AND HAND-RAIL 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Hie Modem Practice of Stair-case and Hand-rail Construction, practlcallv 
• ' explained, in a senes of Designs. By M. Lafevei Architect. Wiu 

Plans and Elevations for Ornamental Villas. Fifteen Plates. 1 toL 

large 8vo. $3 00, 

The irorks of Laferer are proooimced by pnetical men to be the moet oaefyd ever pnb* 



THE 7RINCIPLES OF DIAGNOSIS. 

BlfManball Hall, \. i>. F.R.S., &c. Second Edition, with many bnproY^* 

ments. -By l>t» John A. Sweet. 1 vol. 6vo. $3 00 



D, Appleton ^ Co.*! Catalogue of VaJuahle fVorkM. 

FfiinroRY'oF napoleon bonaparxb. 

Translated from tbe French of M. Laurent De L*Ardcclic, Mem. 
bcr of Ihc Institute of France. Illustrated with Five Hundred 
Spirited Platea, after designs by Horace Vemet, and twenty 
Original Portraits of the most distinguished Generals of France. 
S vols. 8vo. 94 00. 
All the leading journals have spoken in the most nnquali/ied 

praise of this work. The following is from the Doslfm Traveller : 

** Aa « ehuM, e«n<i«tiwd, fftUhfiil, utri aneaniM annnetr o( the Unat Capiaki, K b trortlif «l 
■nell lUtDiiwi. Ttw auihoT liw miiiniy (Irawn tiw imt u mrj facta of hii Mtutrf horn Uw iMtcn, 
ipMehw, nunifpauw*. bulteittu, bikI eUwr tUu p«p«n «( Napoleon, wad btM |i«aa ■ oouhknbto 
■mmbar ol xtm$ in lib use 

** Tbt work M mpcnur to tht hmg vcrtMM nmdiictioM of Scott aiMl Boonto m e- ■ not In ttrk 
alont, bo* in iruth— i«iii| written t« pirase nr.tlMV ChwlM X nor tho Knclnli uiMoemoy— Ml 
far th* cnuM ot trtciluin. It hM oilvftntaKM ov« evorr otlicr ncnoir eiUnt." 

THE BOOK OF THE NAVY; 

Comprising a Gcncnil History of the American Marine, and parti 
cular Accounts of all the most Celebrated Naval Bat ilcs, from the 

^ Declaration of Independence to the present time, cjmpiled fhnh 
the best nuthoriticii. By John Frost, Pn)fessor of Belles Lettres 

' m the ni|rh School of rliiladelphia. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Naval Sungs, Anecdotes, Slg, Embellished with nume- 
rous original Engravings and Portraits of distinguished Naval 
Commanders. Complete in fine handsome volume, 8vo. $1 00. 

** Thto •lemni ruliimr b itoiiicRKNi to thr prewnt Sccretnry of tht Navv. and b aliOKCtbtf n wv 
UthfnlMMl biMiirtcal rwocl. It coin|iTiiM iwvnty-iwochiipten, d«tuliug Uw prmitiiwnt in t M 
•iumci.te«l wKh i)» umtvI htMory of ibe Aincficon federal rc|Hiblie. To ttie nanauw b tabjoinoi 
•naBpfwris ul •rveiiiT pH^ei. inciiKiiiig iliirty-two ««rr tntomtlnc eliaraelennic ancodotea, nlnn> 
iNn Ijrncal Pueiiia, and ■ tuinuta ctirwuoliiKicai lal4e o( ewtiu tn Anivrican N'aTal Hialory. It b 
utprofnataiy Miliiriioi witli atiwl mgravwl ronraita, onmctout vurnetiei, ami full page repwwiita 
tloiw of vafMMu cviirtKta i'lir Hook of iIm Niivy deterraa, aud will donbtlaM have, a ftry estml- 
•d eiroulauon.'*— A'a/i<mai InUUiganctr, 

INCIDENTS OF A >VHALINQ VOYAGE. 

To which is added Observations on the Scenery, Manners, and 
Customs, and Missionary Stations of the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, accompanied by numerous plates. By Francis Al]yn 
Olmsted. One handsome volume, 12mo. ^l 50. 
PICTORIAL VICAR OF >VAKEFIELD., 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Elegantly illns. 
trated with nearly 300 Engravings, making a beautiful volume^ 
octavo, of al)out 350 pages.. $\ 25. 



PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel ih 
Foe. With a Memoir of the Author, and an Essajr on hii 
Writings, illustrated with neariy 500 spirited Engravings, by 
tlie cciebralcd French artist, Grandville, forming one elegant 
volume, octavo, of 500 pages. $1 75. 

• Waa Uwre,.»w anytiiivff ••ritUMi by mere man that the reaibr wbhcd lonfir, aMpt RsfefeHoa 
VMM, Hon U:«tik.Hi«, mimI ibe Pilerim'i i'ffgnm J"—/*-. Johnmn. • 
^ Uaw bam* uui uOa Uw n.iwi iiM»ral o(RllDane•^ • nM «cdf ^k^ mmtttJmdM^ti loaiB ta# 
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MINIATURE CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

This unique Library will comprise the best works of the best 
authors in prose and poetry ; published in an elegant form, 
with a beautiful frontispiece, tastefully ornamented. Tho 
following are now ready : 

GOLDSMITH.— Essays on Various Subjects. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. 371 cents. 

GOLDSMITH .— Thb Yicab of Waxxfibld. By Oliver Golonbltli. 
]7i cents. 

JOHNSON.^Thb History of Rassblas, Princb of Abyssibia. 
A Tale. By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 37i cents. 

COTTIN.— Elizabeth, or, thb Exiles of Siberia. By Madams- 
Cotttn. The extensive popularity of this little Tale is well known. 31 i cts. 
TOKEN OF REMEMBRANCE. 
TOKEN OF AFFECTION. 
TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 
TOKEN OF THE HEART. 
Bach volume consists of appropriate Poetical extracts from the pctaicipsl 
writers df the day. 31i each. 
PURE GOLD FROM THE RIVERS OF WISDOM. A collection . 
•f short extracts on religious subjects from the older writers, Bishop HaU, 
Sbsrlock, Barrow, Paley, Jeremy Taylor, Ac. 8U cAnts. 

ST. PIERRE .—Paul and Vibginia. From the ^ French of J. B. H 
»le St. Pierre. 31 k cents. 
H. MORE'8 PrivatbDBvottons. Complete. 3U cents. 
THE SEASONS— By James Thomson. S7i cents. 
OEMS FJfOM AMERICAN POETS.— 37 Uents. 
CLARKE'S Scripture Promises. Complete. 371 cents. 
'.■'^0* These volumes will be followed by others of attested merit. 

VMI? ©i^y^M'u'SB© ©I? SM@[L^ 53© a Their Position In 
Society, Character, and Aesponsibilities. By Mrs. Ellis, author of " The 
Women of England.*' Complete in one handsome volume, 12mo. 50 cts 

71r!]S W9^g@ ©G^ g|^@[l,^KI(g) a Their relative Dmles, Do 
mestic Iiitluences and Social Obligations. By Mrs. Ellis, author of 
'** The Women of England," " The Daughters of England.^ In oas 
handsome volume, 12mo. 50 c.ents. 

fi'JnllS ^©QSOSSS ©P giiS!I^IL^Ii!9I§>B Their Social Duties and 
Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. One handsome volume, 12mo. 90 cts. 

^©BOS lII§)C!^©^7P©IKIa By Isaac Taylor, author of « Natural 

MistoryofEnthusiasm," &c. dsc. Second edition. 1 vol. I3mo. $100. 

** la thift Tolume the fenera] principles of Education, m applicabto to prirate &RiiUM aa4 

to amaU schools, are stated and ozpiaioed ; aoch methods of irratiqaot, especially, beiof aqf 

|Mted aa are beat suited to tiie circnmstancea of a couotry residence; at Ute saoifl time, hiata 

ve o8«nd of a kind to be available under any circumstances for carrying on the caltare of 

IhQae oT the intellectual Tacukies that are the earliest develtrnd, aod on the due expvuioa o< 

wmeh the Cbrce and eAeieocy o( the mature mind depend'* 

**A»»nr enligliiened, juat, and Christian riaw of a moat important anlyeot**— JiMsrinM 

B>i]ia9n7A7a©(?«© ©if &a3iJiai^i»i is'^@?dg!!i@[i@3L[]Tv. 

By Francis Way land, D.D. Second edition, 1 vol. Idmo. 

PMV©a©'^{L •irKia®i^v ©p ^MOirKKiis lops- By 

Isaac Taylor, author otNatural History of Eitihusiasm." Tliiid editioiw 
* 1 vol. 12mo. 871 cents. 

MM of the most learned and oilraordinary works of modem times." 



i>. Appletim ^ Co,*9 VatnUgw 9j faliMbU Work*, 
A LIBRARY FOR MY YOUNG COUNTRYMEN. 

'Vn lAhmrj ta confided to the editorial care of one of the most sacccvfWl 
f 'iNn of Uie day» Mid comiaends itaelf M presenting to tne reudem of thia 
eevBurj a col lection of books, chiefly coufined to American aiib'ectaof hi*- 
teical inlerest. ^ 

TkefoUowing vnlutnet are now ready ^ prtee Z'k cents eaek. . 
THE LIFE AND AUVfiNTURES OF HENRY HUDSON. By the anthee 

of " Uncle Philip," " Vjrpnia,'* Ac. 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH; Founder of Vfrginia. Bf 



DAWNINUS OP GENIUS. By Anne Pratt, author of *< Flowers aadtheit 

AssociatKinii,'* dsc. 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF HERMAN CORTES. By the author of 

the ** > ventures of Captain Juhn Smith,** Ao, 
THE ADVENTURES OF DANIEL BOONE, the Kentucky Rifleman.. By 

the authnr of " Henry Hadson," &o. 

D7 Several other Tolumes are in immediate preparation. 

EVENINGS WITH THE CHRONICLERS ; 

OrUnde Rup«rt*a Tales of Chivalry. Bv R. M. Evaus. With many Ulaa- 

trations. 1 vol. Itfmo., elegantly bound. $0 75. 

*■ TUm would hard been « volunw nfter our o4n hnru. wliile we wen joaoger, and tt b aeaiea^ 
iMi so BOW wiNu we are loiJiewlMt older. "• Cour. if Snf. 

TUB lilSTORI OF JOAN OF ARC. 

1^ R. M. Evans, author of " Evenings with the Chroniclers," with twenlj 
four elegant Illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo. Extra gilt. $0 75. 
"Theinckkiit apoB which thtework li bonded, ta one of the moat inlareedoc and xtmnttkk 

ttat^inory hai preMrveJ lo va.**— Albany AdMrUatr, 

SPRINO, SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER. 

Hie Juvenile Naturalist ; or Walks in the Country. By the Rev. B. H. Dimpeit. 
▲ beautiful volume, with nearly fifty plates. S vols, square, handsomely 
bound. fO 50 each. 

THE TOUNO ISLANDERS. 

▲ TUe of the Last Century By Jeffreys Taylor. 1vol. lAmo., beavtifUly 
iUustmled. 75 cents. This fascinating and elegantly illustrated volume 
for the young, is pronounced to be equal, if not superior to De Foe's immor 
lal work, *' Robinson Crusoe." 

KEIGHTLEY'S MTTHOLOOT FOR SCHOOLS. 

The Mytholtigy of Ancient Greece and Italy, desisned for the use of Sehoola 
By Thomas Keightley. Numerous wood-cut Illustrations. 1 vol. 18mo. 
kalf buuiiii. 44 cents. 

HAZEN'S STHBOLICAL SPELLING BOOK. 

The Symoohcal Spelling-Book, in two parts. By Edw. Ilazen. Containtnff 
t88 engravings. 181 cents. This vrork ^is used in upwardh of 1000 differenl 
Schools, and pronounced to be one of the bent works published. 

THE BOY'S MANUAL. 

Oomprislng a Summary View of the Studies. Accomplishments, inid 1 
of Conduct, best suited for prom4>»ing Respectability and Soucese l 
llsgautly engraved frontispiece. 1 vol. 18mo. 50 cents. 

THE GIRL'S MANUAL. 

Coaimsing a Summary View uf Female Studies, Aiwomplishraents, and rra 
eifles of Conduct. Beautiful friiutispiece. 1 vol. ISino SUueutsi 

THE OLD OAK TREE. 

4 aaost interesting liule volume of wactica) suuotion (or youth ; illustrated 
with nearly fifty plaus. 37^eei>»B. fe 
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THE YOUNG STUDENT; 

Or. Ralph and Victor. By Madame Quixote From the French, by Samnel 
Jackson. One elegant volume of 500 pages, with illustrationi. Price 79 
cents. 

''This Tolohie of biographical incidents is a striking picture of jovenile 
life. To all that namberless class of youth who are passing through their 
literary education, whether in boarding-schools or academies, in the colle- 
giate course, or the preparatory studies connected with tliem, we know 
nothing more precisely fitted to mehorate their character, and direct their 
course, subordii^te to the hisher authority of Christian ethics, than this 
excellent delineation of * The Young Student,' by Madame Guizot. It is a 
perfect reflecting mirroi, in which the whole race may behold the resolution, 
the impetuosity, and the disobedient tendencies of theit own hearts^ as ex- 
emplified in the history of Ralph j and the moral daring, dignity, and triumph, 
exhibited by Victor. But it- is ndt tne son alone who is taught by Madame 
Qoizot— every father, also, who has children still under the age of manhood, 
and even < gnmdpas,' can derive rich edification from the example of Ralph's 
fiither and" Victor's guardianship. The French Academy w6 re correct in 
Iheii judgment when they pronounced Madame Guizot's Student the best 
took of the year."— JV. Y. Ckmner ^ FMquirer, 

THE CHJLD'8 OWN STORY BOOK; 

Or, Tales and Dialogues foi the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram, (late Jane 
Elizabeth Holmes.) Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Elegantly 
bound, with gold stamp on side. Price 50 cents 

Author's Pbefacx. -In writing the following pnges, my most earnest 
4eflire has been to awaken in the hearts of little children, kindly and affeo- 
ttooate feelings towards each other, submission and loving confidence t»- 
vrards their parents^ and reverence and love towards Gckl. This I have 
attempted in describing scenes and objects most of which must be familiar 
to every child. The language I have used is the easiest I could command, 
so that a child of three years old may understand it. 

VERY LITTLE TALES, 

For very Little Children. In single syllables of three and fbnr lettera. 

From the sixth London edition ; illustrated with numerous engiavingaw 

Elegantly bound in cloth. Price 37 1-2 cents. 

The type of this little volume is quite a curiosity, it is so large. 

** The suitableness of this little work to its object, is proved by the fact 
that the first edition went oflTwt^Am thiee weeks from the day of its publica- 
tion, and that a /ouith was required in a few months. It is designed for 
ehildren who have just acquired the knowledge of their alphabet ; a period 
in jnveniie education which has been hitherto left without any provisioo of 
the kind "— JSztroctyrom Prtfaee, 

LUCY AND ARTHUR; 

A Book for Children. Illustrated with numerous engraving!, ebgaatl^ 

hound in cloth. Price 50 cents. 

CoRTsifTs.— L The Nursery. IT. The Little Black Pony. IIL Th« 
UtUe Gardens. IV. The Day's Work. V. The Walk. VI. Mamma*« 
Stories. VII. Papa's Stories. VIII. Sunday. 

** This is a book in advance of the " Very Little Ta«es,** and iniendeJ (br 
•Mar lads and nuMes, fb whom it will doubtless prove aa acceptable gift.'* 



APPLETON'S 
TALES FOR THE PEOPLE 

AND THEIR CHILDREN. 



The ^eatest care liab been taken in selecting the works of 
which the collection is composed, so that nothin/* either 
mediocre in talent, or immoral in tendency, is aamitted. 
Each volume is printed on the finest paper^ is illustrated 
with an elegant frontispiece, and is bouna in a superior 
manner, tastefully ornamented. 

The following are compriied in tho series, onifonn in size end style :— 
THB POPLAR OROVE ; or, Little Hairy and his Uncle Benjamin 

By Mrs. Copley. 37 1-2 cents. 
BABL Y FRIENDSHIPS. By Mrs. Copley. 37 1-2 cents. • 

THE OROPTON BOY S. B y Horriet Martineau. 3ri-2 cents. 
THE PEASANT AND THE PRIKOE. By Harriet Martineau. 37 1-SeU 
NORWAY AND THE NQRWEaiANS ; or, Feats on the FionL By 

Harriet Martineau. 37i cents. ; 

BSASTBRMAN READY ; or, the Wreok of ths Pacifio. Written for 

You ng People. By Captain Marryatt. Three volumes ; each S7i cents. 
THE LOOKCNQ-aLASS FOB THE MIND ; or, Intellectual ACrror. 

An elegant collection of Delighlful Stories and Tales : many plates. 50cts 
HOPE ON, HOPE EVER ; or the Boyhood of Felix Law. By Maiy 

Howitt. 37i c ents 

STRIVE AND THRIVE ; a Tals. By Mary Howitt. 87^ cents. 
SOWING AND REAPING-; or, What will Come of It? By Mary 

Howitt. 371 cents. : 
WHO SHALL BE GREATEST? a Tale. By Mary Howitt. 37fcts. 
WHIO H IS THE WISER ? or. People Abroad. Bv Mary Howitt. 37| cts. 
LITTLE OOIN MUCH OARE ; or, How Poor People Live. By Maiy 

Howitt. 37i cents. 
WORK AND WAGES ; or. Life In Sendee. By Mary Hiowitt. 371 cts 
ALIOE FRANKLIN. By Mary Howitt. 
NO SENSE LIKE COMMON SENSE. By Mary Howitt. 
THE DANGERS OF DINING OUT ; or. Hints to thoss who wo«U 

make Home Happy. To which is added the Confessions of a Maniac 

B y Mis . Ellis. 37* cents. 
80MBRVILLE KALL ; or, Hints to fhose who would malm Borne 

Happy. To which is added the Rising Tide. By Mrs. Ellis. 37^ cents. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; or, Hints to those who would make Bonne 

Happy. By Mrs. Ellis. 37* cents. 
BflnnsTER^S FAMILY; or. Hints to those wlio woold make Boms 

Happy. B y Mrs. Ellis. 374 cents. 
THE TWIN SISTERS; a Tale. By Mrs. Sandham. 37* cents. 
TIHED OF HQUSE-KEBPING; a Tale. By T S. Arthur. 87| cenu. 

** Messrs. Appleton &. Co. deserve the highest praise for the excellent 
manner in which they have * got up' their juvenile library, and we sincere- 
ly heme that its success will be so great as to induce them to make con- 
tmnd contributions to its treasures. The collection is one which should 
be owned by every parent who wishes that the moral and Intellectual im- 
provemenf of his children should keep pace with their growth in years, and 
the development of theii physical powen."^ Boston Timet, j < 
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